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Chapter 1 
Context 


1. Introduction 

Newar is a Tibeto-Burman language spoken by approximately 825,000 people 
(Yadava 2003: 141). Most speakers are located in the Kathmandu Valley of Ne¬ 
pal, although there are other Newar communities scattered throughout the coun¬ 
try. The village of Dolakha is one such community. It is clear from historical 
records that Dolakha was well-established as a Newar settlement by the 14th 
century and it is likely that it originated centuries earlier. The variety of Newar 
which is spoken in Dolakha is referred to by the speakers as Dolakhae, a term 
which I will use interchangeably with the longer Dolakha Newar. Dolakhae is 
mutually unintelligible with the dialects of the Kathmandu Valley. 

This book is a comprehensive description of the phonology and grammar of 
the Dolakha Newar language. It is a detailed study of the essential elements of 
the language, how they interact, and how they are used by speakers of the lan¬ 
guage in the process of communication. It covers in detail the phonetics, pho¬ 
nology, morphology, and syntax of the language. Semantics, pragmatics, and 
discourse are referred to in conjunction with these other areas. 

The primary purpose of this initial chapter is to provide context, both broad 
and narrow. This chapter will begin by acquainting the reader with the linguis¬ 
tic, historical, and social background of the Newars in general and with the 
Dolakha Newars in particular. It will be seen that in many ways the current state 
of our knowledge in these areas is incomplete, and on more than one occasion it 
will be necessary to resort to speculation on matters of history and linguistic af¬ 
filiation. 

For those who have little familiarity with Newar linguistics, a linguistic 
overview is provided in §1.5.5.5, which highlights the primary typological 
characteristics of Dolakhae grammar. This discussion includes a summary of 
the major grammatical distinctions between the Dolakhae and Kathmandu dia¬ 
lects. 

The chapter concludes with a discussion of the theoretical and methodologi¬ 
cal context in which this grammar is written. 
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2. Linguistic relationship 

2.1. The Sino-Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman families 

The Newar language is a member of the Sino-Tibetan (ST) family of languages. 
Sino-Tibetan is one of the largest linguistic families on the globe, comprising at 
least 400 languages and covering a massive geographic area, ranging from 
China in the east, through Laos, Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, Bhutan, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan. The genetic groupings among these languages 
are many and complex, prompting comparisons between this family and Indo- 
European, in terms of both complexity and time depth (Matisoff 1994: 36). The 
ST family is traditionally divided into two major branches: Sinitic, representing 
the various Chinese languages, and Tibeto-Burman (TB), comprising the rest of 
the family (but cf. van Driem 1997 for an altogether different view of the basic 
family structure). 

There is general agreement that Tibeto-Burman languages comprise the bulk 
of the Sino-Tibetan family and also have the widest geographic distribution. 
However for practical reasons, it is difficult to identify the precise number of 
languages in the family. To begin with, there are still some geographic areas 
which remain relatively inaccessible to scholars, and which may contain as yet 
undocumented languages. Western Nepal, northern Burma, northeastern India, 
and south-eastern Tibet can .be noted as particularly unexplored areas (De- 
Lancey 1987: 799). Additionally, many of the Tibeto-Burman languages are 
known by more than one name, and sometimes one name applies to more than 
one language. 1 Finally, the age-old problem of classifying linguistic systems as 
“languages” and “dialects” hinders our ability to arrive at an accurate count of 
languages in the family. Many languages are very closely related and exact de¬ 
grees of divergence are impossible to determine. Even in cases of mutual unin¬ 
telligibility, it is not always possible to make a dividing line and use the term 
“language” as opposed to “dialect”. The Dolakhae dialect is a case in point. 
While the Dolakhae and Kathmandu dialects are not mutually intelligible, 
Dolakhae speakers are ethnographically Newars in every sense and consider 
their language to be Newar. While acknowledging these problems with counting 
languages, a number of scholars have produced general estimates of the number 
of languages in TB. One “very approximate” estimate is 351 (Matisoff 1994: 
36). This estimate still may be low, however, when one considers the density of 
languages in some relatively small geographic areas. For example Hansson 
(1991) lists 88 distinct languages in the Rai (Kiranti or Bahing-Vayu) language 
family, which is located solely in eastern Nepal. 

The Tibeto-Burman family, as well as being a large family, also shows sur¬ 
prising diversity in terms of typological characteristics. Interestingly, the pri¬ 
mary typological divisions tend to be regional. The Tibeto-Burman languages to 
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the east of the Himalayas and the Tibetan Plateau generally share typological 
characteristics with other languages of South-east Asia. This large linguistic 
area has been referred to as the “Sinosphere” (Matisoff 1990: 113). Phonologi- 
cally, ST languages in the Sinoshpere tend to have simplified syllable structures 
as well as tone systems. Morphologically, they tend toward the isolating type. 
They exhibit predominantly monosyllabic words, a greater use of grammatical 
particles than inflectional affixes, and compounding as opposed to derivational 
morphology. Syntactically, the languages of the Sinosphere are more likely to 
have verb serialization and simple juxtaposition as opposed to developing com¬ 
plex systems of clause linkage. 

Many languages in the western side of the Sino-Tibetan family, by contrast, 
show significant typological resemblances with the other languages of the South 
Asian subcontinent. They thus are in the “Indosphere” (Matisoff 1990: 113). In 
these languages, words tend to be polysyllabic, often with heavier syllables than 
those found in the east, and tone systems, while attested, are not as frequent. 
Those tone systems which do occur also tend to make fewer tonal contrasts than 
is commonly found in the Sinosphere (Maddieson 2005: 58-61). In these lan¬ 
guages there is often considerable inflectional morphology, from fully devel¬ 
oped casemarking systems to extensive pronominal morphology found on the 
verb. These languages generally mark a number of types of inter-clausal rela¬ 
tionships and have distinct constructions involving verbal auxiliaries. 2 The 
Newar dialects are clearly representative of the latter type. 


2.2. The position of Newar within Tibeto-Burman 

While many of the TB languages show relatively clear genetic affiliation with 
particular subgroups, Newar is one of a number of languages whose precise po¬ 
sitioning within TB remains a mystery. This is undoubtedly due in part to centu¬ 
ries of contact with Indo-Aryan languages, which has resulted in numerous 
morphological and phonological changes, as well as the loss of a large amount 
of vocabulary in favor of Indo-Aryan loans. 

Despite these language-contact effects, it is clear that Newar is indeed a TB 
language. Shafer (1952) argues for this point by comparing numerous cognate 
sets with reconstructed Old Bodish, Burmese, and reconstructed Kukish. Since 
that time, many other cognate sets with various TB languages have been noted. 
For example, Glover (1970) states that Newar shares 28% of its core vocabulary 
with Chepang. In addition to cognate sets and basic sound correspondences, 
traces of old morphological distinctions also give evidence of Proto-Tibeto- 
Burman (PTB) provenience. One particularly clear example is the lexical dis¬ 
tinction between causative and non-causative verbs, which is realized in Newar 
by a distinction between plain versus aspirated initial stops, e.g. Dolakhae gyat- 
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‘fear’, khyat- ‘scare’. This distinction is a reflex of the PTB causative prefix *s-; 
the realization of this as a distinction in aspiration is found in numerous lan¬ 
guages of the family (Benedict 1972: 97). 

While it is currently considered to be beyond debate that Newar is a TB lan¬ 
guage, the genetic positioning of this language within the family remains an 
open question. Shafer (1952: 93) makes the following conclusion: 

From the limited number of comparisons brought together here one may 
tentatively say that Newarish (Newari and Pahari) is probably neither Baric nor 
Karenic, but somewhat intermediate between Bodic and Burmic; that is, its ties 
are with the languages to the north (Tibet) and the east (Burma and the Indo- 
Burmese frontier), rather than with the Tibeto-Burmic languages of Assam. 

This passage implies that Newar defies positioning within a standard tree dia¬ 
gram, but functions as an intermediate language between two large genetic divi¬ 
sions, sharing characteristics of both. 

Glover (1970) groups Newar with Chepang in West Central Himalayish. His 
study is lexicostatistical in nature, based on the percentages of shared basic vo¬ 
cabulary over time. According to his data, Newar and Chepang share 28% of 
their core vocabulary. Bradley (1997) also suggests there is a link between 
Newar and Chepang, as he places them both in his “Central Himalayan” sub¬ 
group of TB, along with Magar and Kham. However, he provides no concrete 
evidence in support of this grouping. A similar view is shared by Kansakar, 
based on a typological study of Tamang and Newar. He states that language 
systems of the Tamangs and Newars can be traced back “to common origin, a 
proto nucleus that is shared by the Gurung-Thakali-Tamang-Magar-Manangbe 
group of western Himalayan languages under the Bodish section” (1999a: 34). 

Voegelin and Voegelin (1977) group Newar in the Gyarong-Mishmi family, 
which basically incorporates the non-pronominalized Bodic languages, exclud¬ 
ing Tibetan. Interestingly, this hypothesis expressly excludes the possibility of a 
relationship between Newar and the pronominalized Kiranti languages spoken 
in eastern Nepal. 

Benedict (1972: 5) suggests that Newar is perhaps part of the Kiranti family, 
which he labeled “Bahing-Vayu”. However, he later states “Newari, the old 
state language of Nepal, shows many points of divergence and cannot be di¬ 
rectly grouped with Bahing and Vayu” (1972: 5). Thus he sees it at best as lying 
somewhat outside the primary Kiranti nucleus. 

The possibility of a link between Newar and Kiranti has also been explored 
briefly in Genetti (1994: 130-137) and more substantially in several works of 
George van Driem (1992, 1993, 2001: 759-766). Van Driem argues that conju- 
gational endings in the conservative Dolakha Newar verb are cognate with af¬ 
fixes in the Kiranti languages. He writes, “Both in overall structure as well as in 
several particulars the Dolakha conjugation is demonstrably cognate with the 
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verbal agreement systems of Kiranti languages” (2001: 764). Based on this and 
other evidence, including comparative work on some Thangmi and Newar vo¬ 
cabulary carried out by Turin (1999), van Driem suggests that Newar, Thangmi, 
and Baram together form a subgroup within a higher-level family he calls “Ma- 
hakiranti”. He labels the subgroup “Para-Kiranti”, indicating, like Benedict, that 
this branch lies outside the primary Kiranti nucleus. It should be noted that ma¬ 
jority of evidence suggestive of a genetic affiliation between Newar and Kiranti 
is the conjugational data and van Driem (2004) pulls back from the Mahakiranti 
hypothesis, noting that further evidence from languages in other branches of Ti- 
beto-Burman significantly weaken the argument for shared morphological in¬ 
novation between Newar and Kiranti. However, he continues to maintain the 
likelihood of a genetic relationship between Newar, Baram, and Thangmi, 
which he now refers to as “Newaric” or “Mahanevari”. 

Van Driem’s change in opinion is illustrative of the drawbacks of making 
statements of genetic relationship based solely on limited conjugational simi¬ 
larities. While such similarities may be suggestive of a relationship, they cannot 
be used to confirm it; corroborating work on lexical and phonological corre¬ 
spondences is needed before any hypothesis can be substantiated. Essentially, 
the state of our knowledge is at this point insufficient to be certain about a ge¬ 
netic relationship in any direction; historical work which confidently recon¬ 
structs low levels of genetic relationship needs to be completed before the 
higher level groupings can be finalized. In the meantime, the development of 
hypotheses is a crucial step in the process, suggesting avenues for future work. 
In my view, there is sufficient evidence to encourage further work into a possi¬ 
ble genetic affiliation with Thangmi and Baram. There also appears to be suffi¬ 
cient evidence to warrant further comparison with the Central Himalayan lan¬ 
guages. Until such careful comparative work is undertaken, we can only form 
hypotheses. 


3. The Newars 

3.1. Proposed origins 

Although the Newar have developed over the centuries into a single homogene¬ 
ous ethnic group, historians agree that the modem Newars are the result of cen¬ 
turies of intermarriage between the original inhabitants of the Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley and numerous other groups who became assimilated into Newar culture. 
This view is expressed in the following comment by Nepali: 

The term Newar is applied to designate a number of former ethnic groups who 
have, through centuries of interbreeding, been welded into a homogeneous 
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community with common traditions of language and other social heritage. It is, 
therefore, a gross over-simplification to regard them as belonging to one single 
racial origin. (1965: 18) 

At issue, then, is not only the identity of the early indigenous people of the 
Kathmandu Valley, but also that of the various groups who became assimilated 
into the single ethnic group now referred to by the name “Newar”. There are 
several theories in the literature regarding these issues. 

Beginning with the identity of the early TB predecessors, the most widely 
cited view is that these were the Kirata, who are referred to as early as the Rig- 
vedic literature (Nepali 1965: 30) and are generally associated with Nepal and 
more particularly the Himalayas (Slusser 1982: 9). According to Nepali (1965: 
11), the Kirata displaced the very early inhabitants of the Kathmandu Valley, 
(the so-called “pastoral dynasties” of cow and buffalo herders) and ruled there 
for an entire millennium prior to their defeat by the Licchavis in approximately 
the 3rd century A.D. The most intriguing aspect of this proposal is that this 
group is assumed to be related to the modem Kiranti of eastern Nepal (Bene¬ 
dict’s Bahing-Vayu group). Suggestive evidence is provided by Slusser: 

The early chronicles identify the Kiranti with the Kirata when they affirm that 
the Valley Kirata, vanquished by the Licchavis, settled in the region between the 
Tamur and Arun rivers, a region embraced by the Kirant Pradesh [the current 
location of some of the modern Kiranti groups-cg]. Traditional ties of these 
eastern hill people with the Kathmandu Valley are apparent from customs that 
ordain the annual return to the Valley of some Kirantis for the observance of 
religious ceremonies. (1982: 10) 

Nepali (1965: 30) suggests that further evidence for this historical relationship 
is the traditional claim of some Rai groups that their ancestors came from a 
place with a lake which dried up, a description that fits the Kathmandu Valley 
both in legend and in geological fact. 

Van Driem (2001: 737-741) outlines a debate about whether the Tibeto- 
Burman ancestors of the modem Newars were the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Kathmandu Valley, or whether they are descended from a group who migrated 
into the valley around the end of the Licchavi period (approximately the 9th 
century A.D.). He concludes that both are viable hypotheses, and that both are 
consistent with an ultimately Kiranti genetic and linguistic link. 

Doherty (1978) provides a different view. Struck by the lexico-statistical 
evidence of Glover (1970), and assessing the linguistic evidence available at the 
time, he suggests that “a major ancestral portion of the Newari people seems to 
derive from the south-eastern Tibetan sphere, at an early but uncertain date, and 
their entry into the valley was from the north and not from the south as an Indo- 
Mongolian group of less clearly northern origin”. LaPolla takes a similar view, 
stating that “Tibetan-Burman migration into Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan was 
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originally almost entirely from directly north, that is, Tibet (Poffenberger 1980), 
and so the earlier languages generally show a close relation to Tibetan” (2001: 
239). He goes on to say “the Kiranti languages and what Bradley (1997) calls 
the Central Himalayan languages (Magar, Kham, Chepang, Newari) came into 
Nepal relatively early” (LaPolla 2001: 239). The latter quote seems to allow the 
possibility that the Kirantis and the Newars have a direct shared ancestor. 

Another suggestion which has been made in the literature (e.g. Grierson 
1927; Nepali 1965) is that Munda or Austronesian peoples may have contrib¬ 
uted very early on to both the Newar and the Kiranti groups. This suggestion of 
a Munda substratum is originally attributed to Konow by Grierson (1927: 55), 
who bases it on several traits in these languages that are also found in the 
Munda family, but reportedly not in other TB languages. These traits include 
categories of dual number, inclusive and exclusive distinctions for the first per¬ 
son, and pronominal suffixation on the verb. This hypothesis has never been 
substantiated, and it may be noted that all of these features may be found in TB 
languages outside of the eastern Himalayan region which is said to be the locus 
of the substratum. The strongest evidence in favor of this hypothesis is the pres¬ 
ence of highly complex systems of verb agreement found in Kiranti; however, 
DeLancey (1989) argues that elements of these agreement systems are recon- 
structible for Proto-Tibeto-Burman (although this position remains controver¬ 
sial, cf. LaPolla 1992). Nevertheless, without more substantive evidence than a 
small number of shared typological features (which are in fact shared by a wide 
number of languages and language families), the hypothesis of a Munda sub¬ 
stratum appears untenable. 

Turning to the identities of other ethnic groups who, through intermarriage 
and acculturation, have contributed to the current Newar identity, most are con¬ 
sidered to be immigrants from India. Nepali (1965) discusses the Abhiras, sup¬ 
posedly of Gujarat, who settled in the Tarai and ruled there prior to the Licchavi 
dynasty. 3 He writes of the Abhiras and the Kiratas that “the assimilation of these 
two peoples...possibly provided the foundation of Newar culture in the Valley” 
(1965: 12). This suggests that non-TB people may have contributed to the 
Newar ethnic identity from a very early time. 

The next major wave of immigration appears to have been the Licchavis, a 
tribe from Northern India, and part of the Vrjjis federation. The Licchavi dy¬ 
nasty in Nepal is dated roughly from A.D. 300 to 879 (Slusser 1982). The origi¬ 
nal ethnic identity of this group is controversial. Basham (1963: 41) states that 
the Licchavis of northern India “may have been Mongols from the hills, but 
were more probably a second wave of Aryan immigrants”. Slusser, while noting 
the possibility of an ultimate TB origin of the Licchavis, still asserts that San¬ 
skrit/Prakrit was spoken by these people. It is clear that over time the original 
inhabitants of the Valley and the Licchavi immigrants became integrated and 
that the immigrants adopted the TB language spoken in the Valley. Evidence for 
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this comes from the presence of a single Newar ethnic group that dominated the 
Kathmandu Valley politically and culturally until the establishment of the Shah 
dynasty in the mid-18th century. 

Another wave of immigration from the south occurred during the early por¬ 
tions of the Malla period (A.D. 1200-1768). This was caused by Muslim raids 
of many areas in northern India and southern Nepal, causing displacement and 
subsequent immigration into the Kathmandu Valley (Slusser 1982: 8). The 
Maithili people from southern Nepal figure heavily as immigrants during this 
period and they clearly played a significant role in the Newar royal court, which 
saw the widespread use of the Maithili language as a literary medium during 
this time (K. Pradhan 1991: 14). In addition, several of the kings of the Malla 
era were Maithilis married to the daughters of Newar nobles (Slusser 1982: 65). 
While Maithili was prevalent in the court, however, “Newari continued to be 
the common language of the Kathmandu Valley” (Slusser 1982: 65), again sug¬ 
gesting that many of the new Indo-Aryan speaking immigrants became inte¬ 
grated into the Newar ethnic group. 

This scenario of integration of newcomers is also reflected in a comment by 
Nepali (1965: 17), who notes that, prior to the establishment of the Shah dy¬ 
nasty in the mid-18th century, early conquerors of the Valley were assimilated 
into Newar culture. The non-assimilation of the Gorkha conquerors under 
Prithvi Narayan Shah thus marked a significant shift in the history of the 
Newars, and set up for the first time a clear social division between the Newars 
and the ruling Brahmin-Chetri caste. Subsequent waves of immigration have not 
been incorporated into the Newars, who are now seen as a homogeneous ethnic 
group. 


3.2. Newar culture 

Throughout the centuries during which they held primary political control of the 
Kathmandu Valley and other regions of modem Nepal, the Newars prospered 
notably and developed a highly complex material culture, the characteristics of 
which have been the subject of numerous books and studies. Interested readers 
are referred to the major works of Nepali (1965), Slusser (1982) Lewis (1984), 
Levy (1984), and Gellner (1992), and to the studies cited therein. Here I will 
give a very brief and necessarily oversimplified account of the primary cultural 
characteristics of the Newar people, in the interest of providing non-specialists 
with a brief glimpse of the cultural context of the community. 

The social organization of the Newars includes a division between mutually 
tolerant Buddhist and Hindu groups. Indeed these religions have become quite 
intertwined in the Newar community, and even share a common body of deities 
(Gellner 1992: 73-104; Nepali 1965: 415). The division between religions con- 
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stitutes one of the primary divisions in the complex Newar caste system, which 
is also based on traditional occupational groupings. The caste system proscribes 
many aspects of life, including participation in festivals and ceremonies, mar¬ 
riage alliances, membership in guthis (civic-religious organizations; Gellner 
1992: 231-250), and possible occupations. The complex Newar caste system is 
in turn embedded into the larger caste system of modem Nepal. 

Newars traditionally live in extended families. Sons are expected to remain 
in their father’s house, to which they bring their wives and into which children 
are bom. There are strict social hierarchies observed within the family, depend¬ 
ing primarily on the position of the son with respect to his brothers. The inci¬ 
dence of extended families living under a single roof seems to be decreasing in 
the modem era, as people pursue educational and employment opportunities 
throughout the country and as many modem couples prefer to live independ¬ 
ently. 

The Newar year is marked by parallel but interacting cycles of festivals. In 
addition, the life of the individual is marked by a number of ceremonies which 
serve as milestones and to circumscribe the position of the individual within the 
society. Festivals and ceremonies are highly symbolic in nature, and are gener¬ 
ally presided over by either Hindu or Buddhist priests, depending on the festival 
and/or the caste of the family. 4 

Newars generally live in urban environments. Houses are traditionally built 
close together, often sharing common walls. Newar settlements tend to be built 
on hills or by streams, and are surrounded by arable lands. Newar architecture is 
beautiful and renowned. Traditional buildings are built of brick, and are often 
three or four stories in height. The bottom story is often taken up by small 
shops, or, in smaller villages, is used to house livestock. It is common to find 
several houses built around a single courtyard, providing a community area 
whose upkeep is either shared or rotated between families. Newar homes usu¬ 
ally include verandas, balconies and rooftop patios. 

As Newars are highly devout people, temples, sculptures of deities, and 
shrines abound in Newar communities. Most temples are built in pagoda style, 
and are filled with carvings and statues of deities, holy animals, and ritual ob¬ 
jects. Like other traditional Newar architecture, temples are usually embellished 
by beautiful and intricate woodcarving. The same style of carving is found in 
door and window frames, pillars, and other support posts of traditional houses. 

The Newars are widely renowned for their skills as traders and as artisans. 
As traders, they are dispersed in cities and villages throughout Nepal. They also 
maintain traditional trading practices with Tibet, and extensive trading practices 
with India. As artisans, Newars are renowned for their woodwork, metalwork, 
sculpture, and paintings. 

The Newars have a centuries-long literary tradition, which began with the 
translation into Newar of functional works in Sanskrit. The earliest attested 
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Newar manuscripts date from the early 12th century (Malla 1990); the earliest 
Newar epigraphy is also dated at that time (B. G. Shrestha 1999). The language 
of these old manuscripts is referred to as “Classical Newar”; see §1.4.4.5 for 
further discussion. Newar literature began to flourish in the 17th century (Malla 
1982: 40) and continues unabated to this day. Modem Newar society boasts 
many excellent Newar poets and novelists, as well as contemporary Newar lit¬ 
erary journals, magazines, newspapers, and societies. 


4. The Newar language and Newar dialects 

4.1. A rose by any other name: Newari, Newar, Nepal Bhasa, Newa Bhae; 

Dolakhali, Dolakha, and Dolakhae 

The Newar language has had many appellations over the years and continues to 
be referred to by a variety of names. The English term “Newari” was apparently 
coined by Hodgson (1847) and was the standard name used by Western scholars 
for about 150 years. Thus the majority of the linguistic literature on this lan¬ 
guage refers to it as Newari. However, some people in the Newar community, 
including some prominent Newar linguists, consider the derivational suffix -i 
found in the term Newari to constitute an “Indianization” of the language name. 
These people thus hold the opinion that the term Newari is non-respectful of 
Newar culture. For this reason, a number of scholars, including myself, have 
chosen to refer to the language as “Newar”, leaving off the suffix. 

In 1995, the government of Nepal officially changed the name of the lan¬ 
guage from Newari to another common appellation, “Nepal Bhasa”, “Nepal” 
being the original name for the Kathmandu Valley, and “bhasa” being the San¬ 
skrit word meaning ‘language’. “Nepal Bhasa” has been used in Nepalese aca¬ 
demic circles for some time. 5 

The speakers of the Kathmandu dialect refer to their language as “Newa: 
bhae”, this being the modem reflex of “Nepal Bhasa” after the application of 
regular sound changes. This term, while perhaps being appropriate for the 
Kathmandu dialect, is not the ideal choice to refer to the family of dialects as a 
whole, especially those like Dolakhae, which did not undergo the same sound 
changes as the Kathmandu dialect. 

Currently there is no consensus among the Newars themselves or among the 
scholars working on Newar as to which language name is best. I have chosen to 
use the term Newar as the term which seems the least objectionable to people 
both within and outside the Newar community. It also has the advantage of be¬ 
ing very similar to “Newari”, so scholars first encountering the language are 
likely to correctly assume that the two terms refer to the same language. 
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Fortunately, the situation regarding the name of the Dolakha dialect is not 
quite so difficult. The term “Dolakha Newar” transparently refers to the variety 
of Newar spoken in Dolakha. Another alternative is “Dolakhali”, which follows 
standard Indological tradition, adding the same derivational suffix as is found in 
“Newari”. I have heard native speakers of the language use the term Dolakhali 
many times and there appears to be no stigma attached to it. The term “Dolak- 
hae”, built from “Dolakha” plus the genitive clitic, is the term used by the 
members of this community when they are speaking in the language itself, and 
some also use it when speaking English or Nepali. I have chosen to use this as a 
shorter alternative to Dolakha Newar. I use the two interchangeably and mean 
nothing different by them. 


4.2. Newar as a national language of Nepal 

Prior to the implementation of the Nepalese Constitution of 1990, Nepali, the 
official language of Nepal, was the only language allowed in certain social set¬ 
tings. Broadcasting and journalism in languages other than Nepali was re¬ 
stricted, and only Nepali could be used as a medium of instruction in schools. 
These restrictions were perhaps particularly difficult for the Newar community, 
as the policies interfered with their long literary tradition and restricted their 
relatively strong political base. 

In part due to demands for the increased recognition and empowerment of 
the multiple ethnic groups in Nepal, a political revolution took place in the 
spring of 1990, resulting in a new constitution that took affect in November of 
that year. The dramatic innovations of the constitution included a change to a 
system of multiparty democracy. There were also considerable changes in the 
policies toward ethnic minorities, including changes in language policy. The 
1990 constitution states under Article 6 “Language of the Nation”: 6 

(1) The Nepali language in the Devanagari script is the language of the nation 
of Nepal. The Nepali language shall be the official language. 

(2) All the languages spoken as the mother tongue in the various parts of Nepal 
are the national languages of Nepal. 

In addition, Article 18 of the Constitution reads: 7 

(1) Each community residing within the Kingdom of Nepal shall have the right 
to preserve and promote its language, script, and culture. 

(2) Each community shall have the right to operate schools up to the primary 
level in its own mother tongue for imparting education to its children. 

These constitute significant changes from earlier government policies. 
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The Newars moved quickly to take advantage of the new policies. There are 
now many newspapers in Newar as well as television and radio broadcasts. The 
last decade has also seen the establishment of an entirely Newar-medium school 
in Kathmandu. There is also some instruction in Newar at a number of primary 
schools in the Kathmandu Valley. In addition, several organizations have been 
established which are expressly designed for the purpose of retention and pro¬ 
motion of the Newar language. 

Despite these efforts and the relatively large population of speakers, there 
are still strong concerns in the Newar community about the long-term prospects 
for the language. According to Yadava (2003: 153), about two-thirds of the 
Newar population claim to speak the language. Since this is based upon self- 
reports, there is no information on fluency or contexts of use. Unfortunately, 
there is a clear trend among children of many Newars not to leam the language. 
Most of these children are educated at excellent English-medium schools, where 
they may have some Nepali instruction but no instruction in Newar. Many of 
these are boarding schools, with students from a diverse array of backgrounds 
who communicate in Nepali or English. Newar children at these schools thus 
experience a significant disruption in the transmission of Newar. Thus it is clear 
that a much smaller percentage of Newars under the age of 25 speak the lan¬ 
guage than those over the age of 25. The challenge for the Newar population 
will be to find contexts of use for the Newar language amidst the rapidly chang¬ 
ing society of the 21st century, and to find ways to make the acquisition and use 
of the Newar language vital to children who fully participate in the global soci¬ 
ety made possible by the Internet, satellite television, and the dominance of 
English as the language of education and commerce. The Newars are a prime 
example of one of the great challenges of our time: how to prize and maintain 
the priceless languages and cultures of the many ethnic minorities across the 
globe while still allowing them to be full participants in the increasingly global 
and technologically sophisticated society that is uniting our world. 


4.3. The distribution of Newars throughout Nepal 

While the Newar population is concentrated in the Kathmandu Valley, Newars 
can be found throughout Nepal, some in clearly Newar settlements, and others 
widely scattered. Table 1 shows the 1990 census figures for numbers of people 
who report speaking Newar as their mother tongue, by administrative zone 
(based on His Majesty’s Government 1993): 
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Table 1. Newar speakers by zone 


Zone 

Number 

Mechi 

7,288 

Koshi 

25,890 

Sagarmatha 

7,506 

Janakpur 

28,760 

Bagmati 

521,854 

Narayan 

36,108 

Dhaulagiri 

3,792 

Lumbini 

2,048 

Bheri 

1,524 

Karnali 

90 

Seti 

595 

Mankali 

245 

TOTAL 

657,751 


The largest number of speakers is concentrated in the Bagmati Zone, which in¬ 
cludes the districts of the Kathmandu Valley, notably the Kathmandu, Lalitpur, 
and Bhaktapur districts. In 1990 these districts were home to 449,604 people 
claiming Newari as their mother tongue, roughly 68% of the total. Otherwise, 
Newars are found in relatively large numbers in the eastern zones, and relatively 
small numbers in the western zones, excluding the Narayan and Lumbini zones, 
which are in the lowland Tarai region along the Indian border, a prime area for 
trade. 


4.4. Newar dialects 

The Kathmandu dialect has been the subject of the majority of the linguistic 
studies on Newar, and unless modified by a place name, the term “Newari” re¬ 
fers to this dialect when it is applied to a single linguistic variety. To the extent 
that any Newar dialect can be said to represent a “standard”, the Kathmandu 
dialect would clearly be the most amenable to this appellation. 8 Anyone wishing 
to begin study of the literature in English on contemporary Kathmandu Newar 
will want to particularly note the following works. There are two excellent 
Newar-English dictionaries: Hale and Manandhar (1980), and Kolver and 
Shresthacarya (1994). Shresthacarya (1981) is another excellent lexical re¬ 
source, though it focuses only on verbs. A full grammar of Kathmandu Newar 
just appeared in English (Hale 2006 and Shrestha; Joshi (1992), is a grammar 
written in Newar. Malla (1985) and Hargreaves (2003) provide more limited 
sketches. One can also glean a fair amount from doctoral dissertations by Tu- 
ladhar (1985), U. Shrestha (1990) Hargreaves (1991, revised and published in 
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2005) and Genetti (1990, revised and published 1994). There are numerous lin¬ 
guistic articles on various aspects of contemporary Kathmandu Newar. Readers 
are referred especially to work by the following authors, all of whom have pro¬ 
duced at least several articles on the language: DeLancey, Genetti, Hale, Har¬ 
greaves, Joshi, Kansakar, Kiryu, B. Kolver, U. Kolver, Malla, Shakya, U. 
Shrestha, and Shresthacarya. Readers interested in literature in German should 
take note of the work by Conrady and B. and U. Kolver. Works in Japanese are 
avaialable by Hashimoto and Kiryu. Most commendable, however, are the 
many works by native Kathmandu Newar scholars who produce linguistic stud¬ 
ies in the language itself. Although these works are accessible to only a small 
handful of international scholars, the value of these studies in developing an in¬ 
dependent linguistic tradition and in bringing academic issues about the lan¬ 
guage directly to the Newar speech community is immense. Readers are espe¬ 
cially referred to the works of the following scholars: S. K. Joshi; T. R. Kansa¬ 
kar; T. B. Maharjan; I. Mali; K. P. Malla; Newa.; D. Newami; P. Sayami; S. R. 
Sharma; D. R. Shakya; R. R. Sharma; B. G. Shrestha; I. Shresthacarya; K. Ta- 
mot; S. R. Tamrakar; and D. Vajracarya. 

The dialect of Bhaktapur, located some distance to the east of Kathmandu, is 
conservative in some respects. There is much less literature on the Bhaktapur 
dialect than on the Kathmandu dialect. Hashimoto (1977) is an extensive lexical 
study. Joshi (1984) contains a grammatical description. Tamot (1985) is a study 
in Newar on this dialect. 

Putting aside the Dolakha dialect for the moment (see below), linguistic 
work on other Newar dialects is quite limited. Mali (1982) produced a study of 
the Pahari dialect. The morphology of the Tansen dialect was the subject of a 
thesis (in English) and a publication written (in Newar) by O. Shrestha 2000, 
2001 respectively). The verb morphology of the Badikhel Pahari dialect has 
been described by R. L. Shrestha (2003). Newami (1984, 1993) produced stud¬ 
ies of the Bandipur dialect in Newar. Shakya (1992) is a study of morphology in 
six dialects of Newar (Kathmandu/Patan, Pyangao, Bhaktapur, Bandipur, 
Dolakha, and Badikhel), while Shakya (2000) presented data on ten Newar dia¬ 
lects (Kathmandu/Patan, Payngao, Bhaktapur, Bandipur, Dhulikhel, Dolakha, 
Balami, Gopali, Gamal, Pahari). 

As of this writing, there has yet to be any systematic survey of Newar dia¬ 
lects in Nepal generally, or even in the Kathmandu Valley. I have compiled the 
following list of possible localities with independent Newar communities, based 
on my own discussions with a number of Newars and on the work of Shakya 
(1992, 2000). My understanding is that these localities have long-established 
Newar communities, probably arising from old outposts for trade. The extent to 
which these cities and villages have distinct dialects is likely to depend on the 
age of the communities and on the amount of contact maintained with other 
Newars throughout their histories. 
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Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Chainpur 

Tansen 

Bandipur 

Bhojpur 

Gorkha 

Old Pokhara 

Terathum 

Arughat 

Dumre 

Ilam 

Rumjatar 

Narayangad 

Taplejung 

Phalpa 

Ridi (Gulmi) 

Dhankuta 

Hetauda 

Baglung 

Dharan 

Butwal 

Butwal 

Biratnagar 


Chitlang 


Tauthali 

Listi 

Duti 

Lek 


The final four villages listed in the eastern column are of particular interest 
to this study as they have been mentioned to me by Dolakha Newars as rela¬ 
tively nearby Newar communities where the people speak something similar to 
Dolakha Newar. I undertook preliminary fieldwork on the Tauthali dialect in 
2004; I found it to be very similar to the Dolakha dialect although with suffi¬ 
cient differences to establish that it is a distinct variety. Thus the Tauthali and 
Dolakha dialects establish a sub-branch we may call “Eastern Newar” (possibly 
with other varieties, such as Listi, Duti, and Lek). As these varieties are mutu¬ 
ally unintelligible with those of the Kathmandu Valley, on purely linguistic 
terms, we could classify Eastern Newar as a distinct language and Newar as a 
language family rather than as a single language. Alternatively, we can repre¬ 
sent these varieties as families of dialects. Regardless of the nomenclature, fur¬ 
ther work on the varieties of Newar outside of the three major cities of the 
Kathmandu Valley is needed before a full appreciation of the extent of Newar is 
discovered. 


4.5. Classical Newar 

In addition to work on synchronic dialects, linguists can benefit greatly from the 
long literary tradition of the Newar people. Written attestations of the language 
date back to the 12th century A.D. and continue unabated to the present day. 
The language used in these manuscripts is not uniform; the documents were 
produced over a considerable period of time and in several distinct Newar varie¬ 
ties. The name “Classical Newar(i)” is used as a cover term for the language 
used in manuscripts dating from the 12th through the 19th centuries, but it must 
be kept in mind that the language varieties found in these manuscripts are het¬ 
erogenous. In the words of the Nepal Bhasa Dictionary Committee (2000: vii), 
“All we know at this stage is that Classical Newari is not a single homogenous 
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monolithic stage nor a variety, dialect or stylistic label”. Despite the heterogene¬ 
ity, the existence of the extensive set of written manuscripts has been an invalu¬ 
able resource to linguists interested in Newar, allowing for a considerable num¬ 
ber of historical studies that provide insight into the development of the modem 
dialects, particularly that of Kathmandu. 

The most extensive work on Classical Newar is A Dictionary of Classical 
Newari compiled by the Nepal Bhasa Dictionary Committee, and published in 
Kathmandu in the year 2000. The committee was composed of the very top 
Newar historical linguists, headed by Kamal P. Malla. The dictionary, 20 years 
in the making, is a tremendous achievement. Data for this work were compiled 
from 96 manuscript sources, many of them originally produced on palm leaves, 
and also including inscriptions in stone and copper. The dictionary comprises 
530 pages, two columns per page, in small type. Each entry is labeled for part of 
speech and translated into English. This basic information is wonderfully sup¬ 
plemented by the dates and names of the manuscripts in which the word was at¬ 
tested, together with translated example sentences taken directly from the 
manuscripts. This volume comprises an invaluable resource for Newar and Ti- 
beto-Burman studies and a stupendous achievement by the Newar linguistic 
community. 

Prior to the appearance of this work, the primary materials available on 
Classical Newar were those produced by Hans Jorgensen in the 1930s. These 
included his 1936 work, A Dictionary of the Classical Newari Compiled from 
Manuscript Sources, his 1941 work, A Grammar of the Classical Newari, and 
two extensive transliterated and translated texts (1931, 1939). Jorgensen’s work 
was primarily based on some of the more recent Classical Newari texts, mostly 
dating from the 17th through the 19th centuries. One of the earliest works ever 
written in Newari is also available in transliterated and translated form, thanks 
to the efforts of Dhanavajra Vajracarya and Kamal P. Malla. This is the 
Gopalarajavamsavali, a historical chronicle from the 14th century. The begin¬ 
ning of this work is written in “corrupt Sanskrit” (Vajracarya and Malla 1985: 
iii, quoting Bendall 1903), but the language changes to an older form of Newar, 
although with numerous Indo-Aryan loan words. 

The early Classical Newar manuscripts were written on palm or birch leaves; 
later manuscripts appeared on paper (Malla 1982: 29). The scripts vary some¬ 
what, but all are derived from the early Brahmi. The Devanagari came into 
widespread in the Shah dynasty beginning in the mid-18th century (Malla 1982: 
29). Full study of these materials thus requires years of careful and devoted 
scholarship. The primary contributors to this field include Jprgensen, Kansakar, 
B. and U. Kolver, Malla, and Tamot. 
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5. The village of Dolakha and the Dolakhae language 

5.1. Location, size, population 

The village of Dolakha is located approximately 145 kilometers to the east of 
Kathmandu, in the Dolakha district of the Janakpur zone. The village is com¬ 
posed of a series of tols ‘neighborhoods’ which are set on a steep, south facing 
hillside, high above the Tama Kosi river. The altitude is given as varying be¬ 
tween 1700-1830 meters, or approximately 5500-6000 feet (Kalinchowk Youth 
Club 1988: 7). From Dolakha, one can see a spectacular view of the high peaks 
of the Himalayas, particularly the peak Gauri Shankar which towers above the 
village at 7,154 meters (23,471 feet). Dolakha is only about three kilometers 
from the Dolakha District government center of Carikot, which is directly on 
the road between Kathmandu and Jiri. 

The most recent statistics on the population of Dolakha are the results of a 
baseline survey conducted and published in 1988 by the Kalinchowk Youth 
Club with the assistance of the United Nations Volunteer Participatory Devel¬ 
opment Program. The door-to-door survey lists the total population of Dolakha 
as 5,645 (Kalinchowk Youth Club 1988: 19). 9 While no explicit statistics on the 
ethnic breakdown of the village exist to my knowledge, generally it is assumed 
that the majority of these residents are Newar, although Thangmis, Tamangs 
and members of other groups are represented in smaller numbers. The Dolakha 
Newars are overwhelmingly Hindu, and tend to be from the Shrestha castes, in¬ 
cluding the Chatharia Shresthas (Mallas, Joshis, Pradhans, Amatyas, Rajbhan- 
daris, etc.) and the Panctharia Shresthas (Shresthas proper and other groups) 
(Nepali 1965). 

The number of speakers of the Dolakhae language is certain to be much lar¬ 
ger than suggested by the door-to-door survey. This is because there is a strong 
trend in the village for young people to move to other parts of Nepal to follow 
business and educational pursuits, thus there is a large community of Dolakhae 
speakers in the Kathmandu Valley, and there are many others scattered 
throughout Nepal. Most teenagers move out of Dolakha for at least several 
years; many people remain permanently outside the village, although they may 
visit often, or leave their young children there to be raised by grandparents or 
other members of their extended family. There is a strong trend for Dolakhae 
people to marry Newars from the Kathmandu Valley or other areas outside of 
Dolakha. This provides further incentive to reside permanently outside the vil¬ 
lage. Children raised in these households tend to speak Nepali or other Newar 
dialects, although some may learn to speak Dolakhae if there are sufficient 
numbers of Dolakhae speakers living in or visiting the household. In general, 
though, there is a current trend for children not to leam the Dolakhae dialect. If 
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this trend continues, the vitality of the language may be greatly diminished 
within one or two generations. One may thus consider the Dolakha dialect to be 
endangered. 

While the lack of transmission of Dolakhae to the children of many Dolakha 
Newars is alarming, it should be noted that many in the community are making 
a conscious effort to preserve and promote the Dolakhae language. There have 
been three recent MA theses produced by Dolakha Newars on their language 
and culture (I. Pradhan 2001; U. Pradhan 2003; Y. K. Shrestha 2002). The last 
ten years has also seen the production of two newspapers in the language. In 
addition, Dolakha Nepal Bhasa Khalak is an active society expressly founded 
for the promotion of the Dolakhae language. Community gatherings, such as 
meetings of the Kalingchowk Youth Club, are multilingual, with speeches being 
made in Dolakhae, Kathmandu Newar, Nepali, and/or English. Thus the Dolak¬ 
hae people are aware of the decline in the transmission of the language to the 
younger generation and are actively working to reverse this trend. Whether 
these efforts will be ultimately successful remains to be seen, but they are a 
clear attestation to the strength of the Dolakhae community, a clear prerequisite 
for language retention. 

The vast majority of the residents of Dolakha are farmers who work their 
fields surrounding the village. They also raise chickens and livestock, mainly 
goats, cows, and water buffalo. Barter is common. Most people provide for their 
own sustenance, and may trade their goods with friends and relatives in the 
Kathmandu Valley as a way of obtaining goods not available in Dolakha. The 
second most common occupation is government service; the number of people 
reporting to be government employees in 1988 was 195 (Kalingchowk Youth 
Club 1988: 20); it is likely that most of these work in the government offices at 
Carikot. There are reported to be 21 small shops, 13 tea shops, and several other 
modest businesses. Dolakha also contains a hospital, an eye hospital, and a 
number of schools. Dolakha Newars who reside outside of the village have a 
wide range of professions, especially commerce. 

Dolakha is known for its antiquity and in particular its ancient temples. The 
most famous of these is the Bhimsen temple, which is important not only to the 
Newars but also to the Eastern Tamangs (Bickel 2000: 695; Tautscher 1998: 
176-178). The legend which I was told by a Dolakha elder was that a group of 
porters were traveling over the hill and one traveler, discouraged that his rice 
was not cooked when his pot came into contact with a certain rock, struck the 
rock with a spoon, and that the rock began to bleed a mixture of blood and milk. 
People then realized that this rock was an incarnation of the god Bhimsen, 
asked his forgiveness, and built a temple surrounding it. A more elaborated, but 
slightly different, version of this story may be found in Tautscher (1998: 177). 
The Bhimsen temple continues to be influential in Nepal to this day. Many peo¬ 
ple from Kathmandu make pilgrimages to worship at this temple, as the god 
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Bhimsen is particularly well known for granting success in business. The stone 
itself is still claimed to be miraculous. Tautscher (1998: 177) provides the fol¬ 
lowing account: 

Bhimesvar is known to ‘sweat’ (liquid oozes from the stone) indicating a crisis 
in the kingdom of Nepal or even a threat to the royal family of Nepal. Bhimesvar 
is said to have ‘sweated’ in 1949, before the Rana prime ministers lost their 
ruling power, and in 1990 when heavy demonstrations occurred against the 
Panchayat government. The chief district officer of Dolakha himself had to 
worship the statue of Bhimewvar and the sweat of Bhimsen was carried in a 
cotton pad to the royal court in Kathmnadu for sacrifical puja to appease the god. 

While the Newars of Dolakha celebrate many of the same ceremonies as 
those of the Kathmandu Valley, the customs and rituals observed in the cere¬ 
monies are often unique. Mahani (Dasain) is the most important annual festival 
in Dolakha and the manner of celebration is unique to this community. Many 
Dolakhae people return to the village from other parts of Nepal to participate in 
Mahani annually. 


5.2. Synopsis of Dolakha history 

The municipality of Dolakha has a long history. Unfortunately, the details of 
this history are at times sketchy, although a number of stone inscriptions and 
old documents do provide us with a rough outline. The most in-depth work on 
Dolakha history is Dolakhako Aitihasik Ruprekha [Collection of Dolakha His¬ 
tory] by the eminent historians Dhanavajra Vajracarya and Tek Bahadur 
Shrestha (1974). The brief synopsis given here is primarily based on this work. 

Concerning the prehistory of Dolakha, there has been some speculation that 
the area was originally ruled by Kiratas. Vajracarya and T. B. Shrestha (1974: 
16-17) cite three pieces of evidence in favor of this hypothesis. The first is the 
location of Dolakha which is in close proximity to modem Kiranti groups. 10 The 
second is that some cultural traditions appear to be similar to those of modem 
Kirantis. And the third is that the majority of Dolakha Newars fall into the 
Shrestha caste category, a category which traditionally applied to administrators 
and tradesman, as opposed to priests, farmers, or artisans. This suggests that 
when Newars originally established the settlement in Dolakha, they went as 
administrators to an area where the population was largely non-Newar. How¬ 
ever, while Dolakha is located in the eastern region of the country, the current 
non-Newar inhabitants in the area immediately surrounding Dolakha are not 
Kirantis, but speakers of either West Himalayish languages (Thami and Ta- 
mang) or Sherpa (Bodish). 
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Regarding the dating of the Newar settlement of Dolakha, it is clear that it 
was well-established by the time of the Malla period (A.D. 1200-1768). It is 
possible that the initial establishment was significantly earlier. Vajracarya and 
T. B. Shrestha (1974: 16) note an assertion made by the historian Babu Ram 
Acharya that the development of Dolakha occurred after the establishment of 
trade links between India and China, during the reign of Amsuvarma, who ruled 
during the Licchavi period in the early 7th century. 11 Desiring to provide secure 
shelters for travelers on this route, Amsuvarma created “security posts” along 
the passage. Dolakha is said to have been one of these posts, serving as well as 
a trade link between the Kathmandu Valley and eastern Nepal. Whether or not 
the establishment of a security post marked the original settlement of Newars in 
Dolakha is unknown, however it is very clear that Dolakha was well-established 
as a walled Newar settlement and fort by the early 14th century. Therefore the 
split of the Dolakha Newars from the Newars of the Valley occurred between 
700 and 1600 years ago. Given this fact, it is not surprising to find the high de¬ 
gree of linguistic diversity which is found dividing the Kathmandu Valley and 
Dolakha “dialects”. 

Beginning in the Malla period, the history of Dolakha becomes clearer. At 
that point, it was considered to be a city, having the required attributes of a wall 
surrounding the settlement for security, a surrounding forest, and evidence of 
cultural development in the form of temples and courtrooms (Vajracarya and T. 
B. Shrestha 1974: 3). In the early portion of the Malla era, Dolakha was consid¬ 
ered to be a feudal state, under the ultimate rule of the kingdoms of the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley. 12 However during the later Malla era, as the Malla kings began 
to lose power, the rulers of Dolakha broke away from their feudal lords and at¬ 
tained independence. This appears to have happened primarily in the 16th cen¬ 
tury A.D., during which time the leaders of Dolakha took titles indicating in¬ 
creased independence and power, until the title rajadhiraj ‘king’ was taken by 
Indra Singh Dev, who assumed the rule of Dolakha in A.D. 1534 (BS 1591). 
This independence was officially recognized in the treaty of Pashupati (in 
Kathmandu) in A.D. 1548 (BS 1605). Under the reign of Indra Singh Dev, 
Dolakha prospered economically and advanced culturally, and trade relations 
with Tibet were at their height. After about a century of independence (the exact 
date is unknown), Dolakha was again annexed to the kingdom of Kathmandu 
(Vajracarya and T. B. Shrestha 1974: 39). Although Dolakha was considered to 
be a state of Kathmandu, there was very little interference from Kathmandu in 
internal matters. 

Around the same time that Dolakha lost its independence, at least in name, 
to Kathmandu, Prithvi Narayan Shah, the king of a small principality called 
Gorkha west of the Kathmandu Valley, began his campaign for territorial, and 
subsequent economic, expansion. His primary aim was to wrest control of the 
Kathmandu Valley from the three Newar kingdoms. He managed this in part by 
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using force or diplomacy to take control of surrounding communities, hence 
isolating and eventually blockading the Kathmandu Valley. He successfully de¬ 
feated the three Newar kingdoms in the late 1760s and shifted his capital to 
Kathmandu in March of 1770 (K. Pradhan 1991: 105). This campaign took 
more than 20 years to complete. The surrender of Dolakha to Prithvi Naryan 
Shah occurred in the middle of this campaign, in 1754. K. Pradhan writes that at 
the time Dolakha had a predominantly Newar population, but also that “a large 
settlement of Khasa [Nepali-cg] speaking people was found there” (1991: 95). 
Dolakha was important to Shah for several reasons: the fertile farmland that sur¬ 
rounded the city, its position in trade with Tibet, and its iron deposit (K. Prad¬ 
han 1991: 95). Prithvi Naryan Shah wrote a letter to the main citizens of 
Dolakha, offering them protection for their lives and property in exchange for 
their surrender. Dolakha surrendered without resistance, extending Shah’s terri¬ 
tories to the east of the Kathmandu Valley (K. Pradhan 1991: 95). The relations 
between the new Shah government and Dolakha were strong. However, during 
the Rana regime (A.D. 1846-1951), Dolakha lost much of its influence. At the 
same time, a new trade route was established between Kalimpong and Tibet, 
which caused Dolakha to lose some of its economic vitality. While Dolakha has 
never regained the economic and political influence it held in previous centu¬ 
ries, it has become a small modem city of Nepal. Its historical significance is 
still held in respect, and the beautiful temples and monuments which are found 
throughout the village are reminders of its rich historical past. 


5.3. Language contact: A link between social history and language 

One fact that the synopsis of Dolakha history makes clear is that the Dolakhae 
people have not been isolated from other linguistic groups. Instead, the history 
of Dolakha is in large part a history of the social and political relationships that 
the Dolakhae people have held with members of other political and ethnic 
groups, all speakers of other languages. Possible links with the Kiranti peoples 
are suggested by early historical records. There were undoubtedly centuries of 
trade with Tibet as well as interaction with the Newars of the Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley. There were strong political alliances between Dolakha and Prithvi Naryan 
Shah (who established Nepali as the national language as he unified Nepal). 
And the village has been and is currently surrounded by Tamang and Thami set¬ 
tlements. 

When speakers of two languages interact intensively, one or both languages 
often undergo lexical or structural changes of varying degrees. Scholars work¬ 
ing on such language-contact phenomena have identified two primary types of 
effects, although other types also exist. The term “borrowing” refers to “the in¬ 
corporation of foreign features into a group’s language by speakers of that lan- 
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guage” (Thomason and Kaufman 1988: 37). Borrowing may occur with casual 
or intensive contact, and is more likely to affect the morphology and syntax 
when there is extensive bilingualism occurring over a period of time. “Substra¬ 
tum interference” occurs when a population shifting to a target language does 
not learn the language properly, but speaks it in a slightly changed form consis¬ 
tent with their native language. When speakers of the target language adopt the 
change, substratum interference has occurred. 

If the Dolakhae language was affected by substratum interference, it would 
necessarily have entailed Kiranti or other Tibeto-Burman peoples learning 
Dolakhae and becoming integrated into the Dolakhae community. If such an 
event occurred, it would have happened during the earliest periods of Dolakha 
history, and clear evidence of it would be obscured at the current time. Evidence 
of borrowing, by contrast, is plentiful. Lexical borrowings from Indo-Aryan 
languages (especially Nepali, Sanskrit, and Hindi, but possibly Maithilli and 
other languages) are plentiful in the language. There are also clearly words of 
English origin, but it is likely that they were borrowed through the medium of 
Nepali. 13 Structural borrowings are also in evidence, and for these the source 
language appears to be consistently Nepali. 

Almost all Dolakha Newars are bilingual in Nepali and Dolakhae. Nepali is 
the lingua franca of the local area, as it is throughout Nepal; people use Nepali 
to speak with others whose mother tongue is different. Nepali is also the pri¬ 
mary medium of instruction in schools, although in Dolakha, some of the 
classes for younger children are currently conducted in Dolakhae. The result of 
this sustained bilingualism is in evidence throughout the Dolakhae language. 
The large number of Nepali loan words in natural Dolakhae discourse is fre¬ 
quently commented on by monolingual Nepali speakers, Kathmandu Newars, 
and the Dolakhae people themselves. Since the phonology and morphology of 
Dolakhae and Nepali are different, however, there are particular strategies that 
Dolakhae people use to allow for the smooth incorporation of the foreign words. 
In addition, there are a number of parallel grammatical structures between the 
two languages which may indicate calquing (the realization of a structure of the 
source language through exact morphemic translation in the target language). 
Instances of influence of Nepali on Dolakha Newar structures will be noted 
throughout the grammar. 


5.4. Previous work on Dolakha Newar 

The first studies of the Dolakha Newar dialect were conducted by the Newar 
scholars Indra Mali (1979), Prem Sayami (1986), and Kashinath Tamot (1987, 
1989). By far the most extensive work has been conducted by Dr. Rudra Laxmi 
Shrestha, whose work includes an early study of Dolakha verb inflection (1989, 
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in English), a Ph.D. dissertation with a descriptive study of the language (1993), 
an extensive analysis of the Dolakhae verb (2000a), and a Dolakhae-Kathmandu 
Newar wordlist (2000b). 

Other than R. L. Shrestha (1989), the primary studies available in English 
are my own works. Genetti (1988) was my first report on the language, to be 
superseded by Genetti (1990, published as 1994). I have also written articles on 
a number of aspects of the phonology and grammar of the language; rather than 
enumerate them here, I refer the reader to the references. 


5.5. Typological characterization 

This section is designed to give a very brief summary of the primary typological 
characteristics of the language, to inform those who have little exposure to lan¬ 
guages of this area (which are quite similar typologically), and to indicate the 
primary areas that may be of interest to non-specialists. 

Dolakhae has a relatively simple phonemic inventory, with three series of 
stops (and one series of affricates) in five places of articulation. Breathy voice, 
found in Kathmandu Newar and Nepali, is mostly lost in Dolakhae, although 
occasional breathy pronunciations of some words may be heard. There are six 
vowels which may be nasalized phonemically, but no distinctive vowel length. 
There are a few morphophonemic processes, including a limited vowel harmony 
process that affects vowels of prefixes. The phonology of the language is the 
topic of Chapter 2; prosodic patterns are discussed in Chapter 3. 

Dolakhae is a verb-final language with many of the typological features that 
are commonly found with languages of this type. For example, the language has 
postpositions as opposed to prepositions, is predominantly suffixing, and most 
modifiers precede the noun within the noun phrase. The subject of a transitive 
verb precedes the object in unmarked contexts; however, pragmatic factors fre¬ 
quently lead to other constituent orders being attested. Word order is more 
broadly discussed in §11.2 and Chapter 14. 

In Dolakhae, case is marked by a paradigmatic set of enclitics that appear on 
noun phrases. The three core cases are ergative, absolutive, and dative. Ergative 
is found marking subjects of transitive verbs. Absolutive case is unmarked. It is 
found with subjects of intransitive verbs and some objects (specifically, those 
which are semantically patients and whose referents are either inanimate, or 
animate and new to the discourse). The dative case enclitic is found marking 
objects which are semantic recipients, or objects which are semantic patients 
with animate and given referents. Some subjects are also occasionally marked 
with the dative case, although “dative-experiencer” constructions do not seem to 
be as extensive in Dolakhae as has been described for some other South Asian 
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languages (see the papers in Verma and Mohanan 1990). A full discussion of 
casemarking may be found in §4.4.4.2. 

There is clear evidence for a subject category in Dolakhae. The language 
does not distinguish between direct and indirect object, instead there is a single 
category of object that incorporates both patients and recipients. Grammatical 
relations are discussed in Chapter 13. 

There is a clear distinction between finite and non-finite verb morphology. 
The finite verb reflects the person and number of the subject, and inflects in 
four distinct tenses. Separate inflectional paradigms are found in the negative, 
imperative, and optative moods (§6.5). Non-finite morphology includes three 
morphemes in paradigmatic alternation which both nominalize and relativize 
clauses. Their distribution is quite complex, as discussed in Chapter 17. Other 
non-finite morphology includes the infinitive and the participle (a converb). 
Both are used extensively in clause combining. 

The participial construction (Chapter 19) is one of the most intriguing parts 
of Dolakha syntax. The participle can be classified as a converb, which equally 
allows one clause to modify another in an adverbial relationship and the chain¬ 
ing of clauses to indicate events in sequence. It is also used to incorporate auxil¬ 
iaries into a clause and for other purposes. There is no switch reference system. 

Complement clauses and adverbial clauses are also common and are often 
interwoven with clause chains and embedded direct quotation to create long and 
intricate sentences. Every language has its genius and, in my opinion, the genius 
of Dolakhae lies here. The relationships in these structures are highly complex 
and fascinating. Each type of non-finite clause and its properties are discussed 
in Chapters 17 through 20. Chapter 21, on the sentence, addresses the interac¬ 
tion of these types of clause combining, and the important role of prosody in the 
structuring and comprehension of these structures. 


5.6. The primary differences between the Dolakhae and Kathmandu dialects 

As mentioned above, the Dolakhae and Kathmandu dialects, while clearly both 
Newar and closely related, are mutually unintelligible. There are several par¬ 
ticular areas of divergence which contribute to this. A more in-depth discussion 
of these differences may be found in Genetti (1994). 

Probably the strongest factor contributing to the unintelligibility between 
Dolakhae and Kathmandu Newar is a major phonological change that radically 
affected the Kathmandu dialect but not Dolakhae. This change entailed the loss 
of all syllable-final consonants, with compensatory lengthening of the nuclear 
vowel. 14 A concomitant change was the development of phonemic vowel 
length. Although the lost consonants still appear in some environments (espe¬ 
cially before vowel-initial case suffixes, in which case the consonants are sylla- 
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ble-initial, as opposed to syllable-final), the basic sound and rhythm of the lan¬ 
guage was altered dramatically, making communication with Dolakhae speakers 
more difficult. Additional phonological changes which further obscured the 
similarities include the substantial loss of breathy voice in Dolakhae (Kath¬ 
mandu has an extensive breathy voiced series which extends to the sonorants), 
and the loss of the IV ~ /r/ distinction in Kathmandu (retained in Dolakhae). 

The most surprising morphological distinction between the Dolakhae and 
Kathmandu dialects is found in the system of finite verb morphology. All three 
dialects of the Kathmandu Valley have a system of finite verb inflection which 
has been called the “conjunct/disjunct” system. (Hale (1980) originally de¬ 
scribed the system. Hargreaves (1991, 2005) is a more thorough examination of 
the semantic parameters upon which the conjunct/disjunct system, and other as¬ 
pects of Kathmandu grammar, are based.) The conjunct verb forms are found in 
finite clauses with a volitional verb if: (i) the clause is declarative with a first- 
person actor, (ii) the clause is interrogative and has a second-person actor, (iii) 
the clause is reported speech and the actor of the utterance verb and the actor of 
the volitional verb in the reported clause are coreferential (based on Hargreaves 
2005: 6). Disjunct verb forms are used in all other finite environments. 

The parameters on which the Kathmandu system are based are volitionality 
(or control, Hargreaves 2005) and evidentiality (more specifically epistemic 
source, Hargreaves 2005). This area is one of the most intriguing of Kathmandu 
Newar grammar, perhaps a large part of its own genius. By contrast, the Dolak¬ 
hae system of finite verb inflection seems quite mundane; the finite verb marks 
four tense distinctions and agrees with its subject in person and number (al¬ 
though some intimations of conjunct/disjunct parameters may be found, see 
§6.4.3.4). 

Further differences between the two languages exist in almost every area of 
the grammar. The most significant ones are probably the differences in nomi- 
nalizing and relativizing morphology, the fact that Kathmandu Newar has two 
participial constructions where Dolakhae has only one, and the fact that Dolak¬ 
hae has a strong subject category, in contrast to Kathmandu Newar, where the 
subject category is controversial (Genetti 1986; Hale and Watters 1973). Once 
again, the reader is referred to Genetti (1994) for a fuller comparison and dis¬ 
cussion of these and other differences. 


6. Linguistic theory and description 

6.1. The functionalist framework and language description 

The primary goal of this volume is to provide a description of Dolakhae that 
will be useful and accessible to people with a wide range of interests. First and 
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foremost, this book is for the Dolakhae people and their descendants, especially 
since the number of native speakers of the language appears to be currently on 
the decline. Secondly, it is written for specialists in Newar and Himalayan lin¬ 
guistics, who may be searching for particular details of the language to inform 
or illuminate comparative studies or descriptive studies in other languages. 
Thirdly, it is written for anyone who may be interested in learning to speak the 
Dolakhae language; there are no pedagogical materials in existence, so at least 
this description could be a starting point and assist in such a task. And finally, it 
is written for the larger community of linguists, who are trying to understand 
the nature of language by studying individual languages in depth, by performing 
comparative cross-linguistic studies on a wide range of phenomena, and by re¬ 
vising and developing theories of language and linguistic structure. 

Given the diverse audience for this book, it is crucial that it be as free from 
the trappings of specific linguistic theories as possible. Linguistic theories are 
constantly being advanced, revised, argued against, and discarded, so a gram¬ 
matical description that is too theory-specific has two major disadvantages. 
First, it is more or less unintelligible to those who lack explicit training in the 
particular theory being used, and second, after the theory is replaced by a new 
or better version, the grammar ceases to be of general interest. On the other 
hand, a true understanding of the structures and intricacies of the language will 
certainly be furthered by the use of linguistic terminology that is ultimately the¬ 
ory-based. Thus terms like “noun”, “verb”, “relative clause”, “suffix” and 
“phoneme” convey important concepts basic to understanding the structures of 
languages, and the exclusion of such terms would result in a grammar that was 
overly simplistic, redundant, and frustrating to anyone with linguistic training. I 
will therefore do my best to write this book at a level such that any reader with a 
background in basic linguistics will be able to understand it. 

Even though I choose to limit the amount of theory-particular terminology 
used in this book, there is still a clear theoretical framework in which this study 
is placed. The framework has been roughly termed “functionalist” or “func¬ 
tional-typological”. The basic premise behind this theory is that the nature of 
language is most profoundly understood by an examination not only of linguis¬ 
tic structures, but also by how those structures are used by speakers in commu¬ 
nication, in other words, how structures function in language. Functional factors 
are quite diverse. For example, they may be semantic (the signaling of basic 
lexical or propositional meaning), discourse-related (the structuring of informa¬ 
tion in the larger communicative context), sociolinguistic (dependent on the es¬ 
tablishment and negotiation of societal roles), or cognitive (related to how the 
mind categorizes and processes information about the world). Thus the explana¬ 
tory parameters are diverse. This allows for a very rich view of language and 
the many forces that shape it. 
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Functionalist theory is also enriched by taking a “panchronic” view of lan¬ 
guage; that is, it does not make a strong division between structures in the mod¬ 
em language and the history of those structures. Instead, functionalists see lin¬ 
guistic structures as being constantly shaped by the speakers who use them to 
meet the many demands of human communication. Linguistic structure is in a 
constant state of flux. A purely synchronic description of language, like a pho¬ 
tographic snapshot, produces a static representation of a dynamic element. 
While no grammar can be a complete description of something as complex, var¬ 
ied and ever-changing as a language, incorporation of historical observation at 
least provides some insight as to where some structures came from and why. 

In order to understand the relationship between function and structure, it is 
important to look at linguistic structures as they occur in natural, spoken dis¬ 
course. The data in this book are thus of two primary types: elicited materials 
(the translations of words and sentences by native speakers of the language in a 
relatively context-free environment) and tape-recorded narrative and conversa¬ 
tional texts. The two data types are complementary. Elicited data is most con¬ 
ducive to understanding the structure of the phonological system, collecting 
lexical materials, filling out paradigms, and the testing of speaker’s subjective 
judgments about the grammaticality of linguistic structures. Textual data is most 
conducive to seeing the full array of linguistic structures possible in language, 
how they are actually used, and what they are used for. Sometimes the two 
types of evidence are contradictory; a consultant may say in elicitation that a 
certain structure is ungrammatical, then use that structure in a conversation the 
next day. Usually consultants, if confronted by such inconsistency, will ac¬ 
knowledge that given the context of the conversation, the construction is gram¬ 
matical. Experiences of this type serve to emphasize the importance of the rela¬ 
tionship between context and structure. 

Finally, an advantage of the functionalist framework in the writing of de¬ 
scriptive grammars is that it is sufficiently flexible to allow the language to be 
seen in its own terms. There are no theoretical requirements that certain types of 
categories be present in every language - even lexical categories as common as 
noun and verb may not be found in all languages. One needs to look at the de¬ 
tails of the language to see if the presence of such categories is justified. In the 
functionalist framework, many categories are seen as being non-absolute, but 
best represented as continua. For example, a given language may have-forms 
that are “more noun-like” or “more verb-like”, if clear definitional criteria for 
these categories are impossible to find. Similarly the category of “subject” may 
be problematic. Some languages may have a strong subject category, with many 
independent types of evidence indicating that the language uses the subject 
principle extensively in the organization of its grammar, while other languages 
may have no subject at all, or only have weak evidence for subject. Since the 
functionalist framework does not require that every language have, for example, 
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a subject, each language is examined in its own terms, as opposed to being 
pushed into a “universal” mold which does not do justice to its structure. 

6.2. The “problem” of variation 

One dimension of field research in linguistics which, I suspect, many people 
confront and few people discuss (but cf. Dorian 1994, 2001; Genetti 2003a), is 
that of inter-speaker variation. Classes in field methodology and many field re¬ 
search projects generally use only one consultant, and the result is data which 
has considerable internal consistency. It is well known that variation may be 
found which correlates with social or geographic distinctions in the language 
community, but what is often not acknowledged is that people of the same so¬ 
cial background and neighborhood, even members of the same family, may 
have different linguistic systems. Bradley (1979: 41) writes about this phe¬ 
nomenon in a discussion of sound change in the Tibeto-Burman language Akha, 
and notes that “full brothers, raised in the same house, have different phono¬ 
logical systems, or different realizations of the same phonological units” (1979: 
41). 

In my work on Dolakhae, I have found that different speakers, though of 
similar age and closely related (raised in the same household), have different 
systems of vowel harmony, different pronunciations of some common vocabu¬ 
lary items, different inflections of the copula, different distributions of nominal- 
izing morphology, etc. Since this type of variation is not commonly cited in the 
literature, and I was therefore not expecting it, I initially attributed these differ¬ 
ences to the artificiality of the elicitation context where I first noticed them. As I 
examined the textual materials in detail, however, I found that the variation was 
attested in natural discourse as well. 

The phonology and grammar of a language are constructed of multiple ele¬ 
ments and structures which interact to form subsystems which in turn interact. 
The type of variation which I have encountered suggests that while many of 
these elements, structures, and subsystems are quite stable and consistent, others 
are not. A child learning the language does not have a consistent pattern to 
adopt, and may develop an independent (though obviously not entirely novel or 
unrelated) pattern. While variation may indicate that a particular subsystem is 
undergoing linguistic change, there is no reason to suppose that all variation is 
change-oriented. Instead, variation may persist in a language, and need not be 
“resolved” into a consistent pattern. (See Genetti (1999, 2003a) for more dis¬ 
cussion of this point.) 

The presence of variation, however, adds another degree of complexity to 
the writing of a reference grammar. For example, there is not a single vowel 
harmony system that is “the system” of the language. The only way to ade¬ 
quately represent the language is to discuss the variation openly. At times this 
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may be frustrating to the reader who is searching for a single answer to a ques¬ 
tion, but the end result is a more accurate portrayal of the language. 


7. Data for the study 

7.1. Primary linguistic consultants 

The Dolakha data presented here was gathered during four field trips to Nepal, 
taken between 1987 and 2004, and in several meetings with a native speaker in 
California in 1998. My primary consultants have been Mrs. Kalpana Shrestha, 
Mrs. Rama Shrestha, Mr. Nawa Raj Shrestha (of Kopindol), Mr. Nawa Raj 
Shretha (of San Francisco), and Miss Indu Shrestha. All five are trilingual in 
Dolakhae, Nepali, and English. As I worked most extensively with the first 
three of these consultants, I will discuss them in some detail. 

Kalpana and Rama Shrestha are first cousins, related through their fathers 
who are brothers. Therefore they were raised in the same household in Dolakha 
for a number of years. Rama is the older of the two female cousins. She lived in 
Dolakha in the early years of her life until her father joined the government ser¬ 
vice, and then she lived and traveled with her parents and two older brothers in 
other areas of Nepal, primarily the southern Tarai. Rama was about eight years 
old when she left Dolakha and her period of travel with her family lasted seven 
years. During this time she always spoke Dolakhae with her family and Nepali 
with others. She made one trip back to Dolakha in the seventh grade and stayed 
for some time. At 15 she moved with her family to Kathmandu. She has since 
made only rare trips back to Dolakha, always for ritual occasions. She always 
speaks Dolakha with her family members and other people from the village now 
residing in Kathmandu. She is married to a man from Bhaktapur, and so now 
lives in that city. She can understand the Bhaktapur and Kathmandu Newar dia¬ 
lects, but does not speak either one, and replies in Nepali when addressed by her 
in-laws. 

Kalpana is two years younger than Rama. Therefore Rama’s departure at 
eight years of age occurred when Kalpana was six. Kalpana remained in 
Dolakha until she was 12, at which point she moved with her father and brother 
to Kathmandu. When she was 16 her father moved back to Dolakha and her 
grandmother, who was basically monolingual in Dolakhae, came to Kathmandu. 
Kalpana always speaks Dolakhae with her family and other people from the vil¬ 
lage, but speaks Nepali and Kathmandu Newar as well. In early 1990 she was 
married to a Newar from Pokhara, where she now resides. As her husband 
speaks the Pokhara dialect of Newar, the two use Nepali as the language of the 
household. 
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Nawa Raj is about nine years younger than Kalpana. He lived in Dolakha 
until the fifth grade, then moved with his parents, two sisters, and his uncle to 
Janakpur. At the age of 15, he moved to Kathmandu where he completed high 
school and started college. In Kathmandu, he lived either with family or friends 
from Dolakha, and always speaks Dolakhae with anyone from the village. Nawa 
Raj understands a little Kathmandu Newar, but doesn’t speak it himself. He 
speaks Nepali with Nepalese outside the Dolakhae community, and speaks 
Hindi and English as well. 

As mentioned above, there is variation in details of the phonological and 
grammatical structures of these three speakers. This may be partially due to 
their slightly different backgrounds, and to the different periods of time that 
they lived in the village. However, none of the speakers were conscious that the 
others spoke differently, and all were surprised when I pointed the differences 
out. 

In addition to the consultants mentioned here who patiently answered my 
numerous questions, helped me to record and transcribe narrative and conversa¬ 
tional texts, recorded phonological forms and wordlists, and corrected my many 
errors, I was also assisted at numerous points by many others in the Dolakha 
Newar community. Indeed, I have been extremely impressed by the interest of 
the Dolakhae community in this project and by their unfailing support and gen¬ 
erosity. Never did I come across a single person who did not want to assist me 
and to share with me their knowledge and insights of the language. Although 
this book bears my name as author, the credit for it really goes to the entire 
Dolakhae community. Without their insights, constant support, and willingness 
to help, this project would never have been possible. 


7.2. Discourse data 

During my first trip to Nepal in 1987, all of my discourse data were gathererd 
from the extensive Dolakha Newar community in Kathmandu. Oral narratives 
were either collected in a one-on-one setting between myself and the speaker or 
were taped by Kalpana Shrestha. In addition, I collected several written narra¬ 
tives, which Kalpana Shrestha then helped me to fully transcribe and gloss. 
During my second trip to Nepal, I spent most of my time in Kathmandu. How¬ 
ever, I made one trip out to Dolakha in January 1989 during which I recorded as 
much data as possible. Most of this occurred at Kalpana’s ancestral home where 
she invited people to come for the evening to tell stories. While some of the sto¬ 
ries were told by a single speaker in isolation, most of the data collected at this 
time occurred in a setting with a number of Dolakhae speakers, including a 
handful of children, so that the stories were addressed more to the others than to 
the tape recorder. The narratives recorded at this time were either folk stories or 
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personal narratives. One session was dominated by the telling of ghost stories 
and stories about encounters with tigers in the woods. These stories are in many 
ways the most interesting since the tape recorders were all but forgotten and the 
discourse was characterized by the rapid transfer of speakers eager to tell of 
their own experiences and expressing disbelief at the increasingly tall tales of 
others. Some conversational data was also collected at this time. Two narratives 
were collected at the Dolakha primary school. The storytellers were male teach¬ 
ers and the stories were addressed to a large group of children who had gathered 
for the event. More conversational data was collected during my trip in 1993. 
These conversations were recorded by Nawa Raj Shrestha; I was not present. In 
total, I have oral narratives told by 17 different speakers, and conversational 
data from ten different speakers. Six of the convesational speakers also pro¬ 
duced narratives. I also have written narratives produced by four speakers, three 
of whom also produced oral narratives. 

I also have in my corpus a collection of Dolakha songs, collected in part to 
please myself as well the consultants who enjoyed both the rendition of the 
songs and the opportunity to hear themselves singing on the tape recorder. The 
songs are characterized by frequent repetition and relatively simple grammatical 
structure. They do not exhibit any unique use of grammatical constructions so 
will not be referred to. 

The discussion of Dolakhae grammar will thus draw on both the elicited data 
and the discourse materials. The discourse materials form the basis for the ma¬ 
jority of the analysis. This is preferable since these data illustrate speech from a 
larger number of speakers and it does not suffer from artificiality that can arise 
in the elicitation setting. Speakers are also producing the speech naturally and 
are not becoming confused by the task of translating constructed sentences for a 
linguist. 

Elicited data is very useful, however, especially for investigation of para¬ 
digmatic relationships among forms and exploration of less common structures. 
If an example is not specifically marked as being elicited, it has been taken from 
connected discourse. 



Chapter 2 

Segmental phonetics and phonology 


1. Introduction 

The building blocks of language begin with the sounds. How sounds are pro¬ 
duced, how they are perceived, and the physical properties of the sound waves 
themselves constitute the field of phonetics. The systematic manner in which 
sounds combine and interact so that they may differentiate meaning is the field 
of phonology. These two fields, while in principle differentiated by the distinc¬ 
tion between the physical and the systematic, are highly interactive. The pho¬ 
netic properties of sounds significantly determine their phonological behavior. 
At the same time, phonological patterns produce particular phonetic configura¬ 
tions. This chapter is thus not organized with a strong delineation between pho¬ 
netics and phonology. Instead, the primary division is between consonants and 
vowels, and then subtypes within each category. Each section contains phonetic 
description, phonological distribution, discussion of phonemic status, and pho¬ 
nological behavior. These primary sections are followed by discussions of pho- 
notactics and stress. 


2. Consonants 

Table 2 lists the consonant phonemes of Dolakha Newar. The phonemes are 
presented in the orthography used throughout this book. Digraphs formed with 
h indicate aspiration if the preceding letter represents a voiceless sound; they 
indicate breathy voice if the preceding letter represents a voiced sound. The 
choice of the subscript dot to indicate the retroflex series of stops follows com¬ 
mon practice in South Asia. 

There are 28 consonant phones in total. Of these, the three breathy-voice 
stops exhibit considerable variation and have a questionable status as full pho¬ 
nemes in the language; this is fully discussed in §2.1.1. In addition, [d] and [r] 
are in fact in complementary distribution; however, there is reason to believe 
that speakers consider them to be distinct (§2.1.2.3). The remaining consonant 
phonemes are robust. Evidence of their phonemic status together with phonetic 
description will be given in the following sections. 
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Table 2. Consonant phonemes 


Bilabial 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Retroflex 

Palato- 

alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

p 

t 


t 

c 


k 


P h 

th 


th 

ch 


kh 


b 

d 


d 

i 


g 


(bh) 

(dh) 


(dh) 

Oh) 




m 


n 




0 




s 





h 



l 

r 





w 





y 




2.1. Stops and affricates 

The production of stops and affricates entails the complete obstruction of the 
oral cavity by full contact of the articulators involved. While stops are released 
to a vowel or glide directly, affricates are released to the position of a fricative 
before transitioning into the following vowel. In Dolakha Newar, the three 
palato-alveolar consonants are all affricates. Note that, like the stops, they occur 
in three primary series, including one voiced element and two voiceless ele¬ 
ments. While the two voiceless series of stops are differentiated by aspiration 
created by a lengthened voice onset time, the two voiceless affricates are differ¬ 
entiated by the length of the fricative phase of the sound. Although the affri¬ 
cates are thus phonetically distinct from the stops, they still follow the same 
overall phonological patterning. 


2.7.7. Aspiration , voice , and breathy voice 

Stop consonants occur in three primary series: voiceless unaspirated, voiceless 
aspirated, and voiced. In addition, a small number of words are variably pro¬ 
nounced with breathy voice. 

Voiceless unaspirated stops are characterized by a very brief interval be¬ 
tween the time the stop is released by the articulators and the onset of voicing 
caused by vibration of the vocal cords. This is referred to as “voice onset time.” 
A brief acoustic study of voice onset time in a wordlist produced by two female 
speakers revealed that the average voice onset time for voiceless unaspirated 
stops for these Dolakhae speakers is about 17 milliseconds. Voiceless aspirated 
stops exhibit increased voice onset times. The average voice onset time for aspi- 
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rated stops in the same acoustic study showed that the average voice onset time 
for these speakers is approximately 91 milliseconds. 

Parallel to the plain and aspirated voiceless stops are the two plain and aspi¬ 
rated voiceless affricates, pronounced in the palato-alveolar region. As affri¬ 
cates, they begin with a stop closure, which is released to the position of a frica¬ 
tive, creating turbulent airflow in the second half of the sound. The distinction 
between the two voiceless affricates is phonetically realized as a short versus 
extended period of the fricative phase of the sound. In the same acoustic studies, 
the two produced an average fricative length of 32 milliseconds for the “unaspi¬ 
rated” fricative and 157 milliseconds for the “aspirated” sound. 

The voiced stops and the single voiced affricate are characterized by vibra¬ 
tion of the vocal cords during the closure of the stop, prior to the stop’s release. 
The fricative phase of the voiced affricates produced by the same two speakers 
averaged around 70 milliseconds. 

The term “breathy voice” - also called “murmur” by Ladefoged (1993: 144- 
145) and “whispery voice” by Laver (1994: 198-200) - is used in the phonetics 
literature to refer to sounds produced with a distinctive shape of the larynx. 
During regular (or “modal”) voicing, the vocal cords are held together with suf¬ 
ficient tension to cause them to vibrate as air is pushed through them from the 
lungs. Breathy voice is produced by holding together only part of vocal cords, 
creating partial vibration. Air is allowed to pass unimpeded through the other 
part. The resulting combination of vibrating and non-vibrating airflow produces 
the breathy sound that is characteristic of consonants and vowels in many South 
Asian languages. The Kathmandu dialect of Newar is phonetically remarkable 
for the presence of extensive breathy voice, which co-occurs not only with stop 
consonants, but also with nasals and approximants. In Dolakha Newar, breathy 
voice has been largely lost. There is no evidence of breathy voice occurring 
with nasals or approximants. I am aware of only a handful of words which have 
breathy voice occurring with stops. Even these words are not consistently pro¬ 
nounced with breathy phonation, but occur with modal voicing in connected 
discourse. Native speakers also differ in their identification of words with 
breathy-voiced consonants. For example, while some speakers claim that the 
verb dhon- ‘finish’ has a breathy-voiced initial stop, other speakers say don-, 
with a plain voiced stop, is correct. For those speakers that have breathy voice, 
it appears to be distinctive, but only for a handful of words. In addition, the dis¬ 
tinction is neutralized in rapid speech. 

In line with the variation in production of breathy-voice articulation across 
speakers and across speech events is evidence that the lack of breathy voice 
may be transferred to Dolakhae speakers’ production of Nepali. One native 
speaker of Dolakhae, Miss Indu Pradhan, pointed out to me that older speakers 
of Dolakha Newar pronounce Nepali breathy-voiced stops with modal voicing. 
For examples, some Dolakhae speakers pronounce the Nepali word ghar ‘house’ 
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as gar. Similar observations have been made by Ms. Uma Pradhan in her 2003 
MA thesis on the pronunciation of Nepali by Dolakha Newar school children. It 
is possible that the degree of bilingualism and literacy in Nepali attained by the 
younger generations of Dolakha Newars is serving to bolster the category of 
breathy voice in Dolakhae, as Nepali also has a breathy-voiced category of stop 
phonemes. This may explain the age-graded differences in the production of 
breathy voice: fully educated speakers literate in the Devanagari alphabet ap¬ 
pear to have greater awareness of the phonemic distinction but still produce it 
variably. Some older speakers and preliterate children have not been sensitized 
to the distinction through the writing system and so do not produce it. A fuller 
study of the phenomenon of breathy voice in Dolakhae, including its acoustic 
correlates and variation across speakers, speech events, and genres, is clearly 
warranted. 


2.7.2. Place of articulation 

Having discussed the stops and affricates in relation to aspiration and voicing, 
we now turn to place of articulation. Stops are pronounced at four distinct 
places of articulation: bilabial, dental, retroflex and velar. Affricates are pro¬ 
nounced only at the palato-alveolar place of articulation. 

2.7.2.7. Bilabial stops 

There are three robust bilabial stop phonemes in this language: /p, ph, b/. Their 
phonemic status is established by the following minimal set: 

(1) pir-ju ‘wait’-3sPST 

phir-ju ‘put on clothes’ -3sPST 

bir-ju ‘give’-3sPST 

In addition to these three phonemes, there are also a few words which are pro¬ 
nounced by some speakers with breathy-voiced bilabial stops, e.g. bhor ‘paper’, 
bhui ‘ground’, and bho ‘plate’. As the number of words with this sound is lim¬ 
ited and younger speakers tend not to pronounce it at all, the status of the pho¬ 
neme /bh/ is marginal. 

The aspirated bilabial stop /ph/ is pronounced as a labio-dental fricative [f] 
between vowels. Examples include tuphi ‘broom’, phonetically [’tufi], and ma- 
pha-u ‘ill’ [NEG-able-NR 1 ], phonetically [mA'fAu]. The aspirated stop and the 
labio-dental fricative [f] are in free variation word-initially, e.g. phon-ju [ask- 
3 sPST] may be pronounced ['phwDn-d3Wu] or ['fan^u]. 
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2.1.2.2. Dental stops 

There are three robust dental stop phonemes. All are produced with the tip of 
the tongue pressed against the juncture of the upper teeth and the alveolar ridge. 
The phonemic status of the three stops is established by the following minimal 
pairs: 


(2) 

tar-ju 

‘hear’-3sPST 


thar-ju 

‘weave’-3 sPST 

(3) 

ta-en 

‘put’-PART 


da-en 

‘exist’-PART 

(4) 

than 

‘variety’ 


dari 

‘yogurt’ 


In addition, there are a few words with breathy-voiced dental stops, e.g. dhu ‘ti¬ 
ger’ and the verb dhon- ‘finish’. The breathy voice, especially in the common 
word dhon-, is observed only in careful pronunciation. 

2.1.2.3. Retroflex stops 

Retroflex stops are pronounced with the tip of tongue making contact with the 
post-alveolar region of the vocal tract. Unlike some languages, retroflex conso¬ 
nants in Dolakhae generally do not produce a strong “r-coloring” on surround¬ 
ing sounds. 

The phonemic status of the retroflex stops is established by the following 
minimal set: 

(5) tin-gi ‘discard’-lsPST 

thin-gi ‘cause to sleep’ -1 sPST 

din-gi ‘ sleep’-IsPST 

The voiced retroflex stop is in near complementary distribution with the cen¬ 
tral approximant Irl. The voiced stop only occurs in word-initial position. By 
contrast, in native Newar vocabulary, the approximant only occurs following a 
vowel. The examples in (6) and (7) illustrate this pattern. 
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( 6 ) 


(7) 


den- 

‘cut’ 

din- 

‘sleep’ 

don- 

‘stand’ 

dar- 

‘beat’ 

dwaku 

‘big’ 

dusi 

‘millet’ 

dur- 

‘drag’ 

sara 

‘horse’ 

bur-gi 

‘give birth’-IsPST 

tun 

‘mustard’ 

cher 

‘head’ 

nibar 

‘sun’ 

dari 

‘yogurt’ 

gar 

‘wound’ 

gogar 

‘rooster’ 


Despite the prevalence of this basic pattern of complementary distribution, there 
is evidence to suggest that Idl and /r/ are distinct phonemes. First, Idl does not 
change to /r/ when it is put in post-vocalic position by prefixation. Thus when 
the verb din-gi ‘I slept’ is negated, it produces ma-din-gi with a clearly pro¬ 
nounced stop rather than *ma-rin-gi with /r/. Second, the Nepali language does 
make a clear phonemic distinction between Irl and Idl (e.g. ralo ‘clapper (of 
bell)’ vs. dalo ‘basket for storing rice’; ram (proper name) vs. dam ‘scar, mark’), 
so when Nepali words are borrowed into Dolakhae, the original pattern of com¬ 
plementary distribution is obscured. Words like raja ‘king’ and rani ‘queen’ are 
common Dolakhae vocabulary items. Third, the Devanagari alphabet, which is 
used to write both Nepali and Newar, has different letters for Irl (T) and Idl (~S). 
As Dolakhae children are educated, they are taught to differentiate these two 
sounds. For these reasons, it appears that most speakers of Dolakhae are con¬ 
scious of a distinction between Idl and Irl. They will thus be treated as separate 
phonemes in this grammar. 15 

It should be noted, however, that the phonemicization of Irl and Idl appears 
to be a relatively recent phenomenon, and that older speakers may not differen¬ 
tiate between them. This assertion is based on an observation made to me by 
Miss Indu Pradhan of Dolakha. She has noticed that older speakers in Dolakha 
pronounce Nepali words beginning with Irl with voiced retroflex stops, e.g. 
/dani/ and /daja/ in place of /rani/ ‘queen’ and /raja/ ‘king’. This behavior is in 
line with a phonological system that treats [d] and [r] as allophones of a single 
phoneme, the stop being found in word-initial position. It is clear that this be¬ 
havior is not found with younger speakers of the language. The influence of 
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Nepali has effectively established a phonemic distinction between sounds which 
were previously allophones. 

The breathy-voiced retroflex stop is attested in careful pronunciation of the 
word dhor ‘jackal’. 

2.1.2.4. Palato-alveolar affricates 

The palato-alveolar affricates are produced by the blade of the tongue producing 
an alveolar stop, and then release of the stop to the position of a fricative in the 
post-alveolar region. There are three robust palato-alveolar affricates: Id, /ch/, 
and 1)1, which would be represented as [tfl, [tj:], and [d 3 ] respectively in the In¬ 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet. As mentioned above, the voice onset time differ¬ 
ence evident in the voiceless affricates is realized as shorter versus greater 
length of the fricative phase of the sound. The phonemic status of these three af¬ 
fricates can be found in the following minimal set: 


(8) ci 

[tji] 

‘salt’ 

chi 

[tj:i] 

‘you’ 

fi 

[d 3 i] 

T 


The only example of a breathy-voiced /jh/ in my lexical data set is jhyala ‘win¬ 
dow’. This is clearly derived from the Nepali form jhyal 

The affricates may be phonetically realized as simple fricatives in connected 
speech. This is especially likely to happen directly after liquids, e.g. /tar-ju/ [lis¬ 
ten 3sPST] ‘(s/he) listened’ may be pronounced ['tar- 3 uj. 


2.1.2.5. Velar stops 


The velar stops are produced with the back of the tongue making contact with 
the velum. The phonemic status of these stops is established in the following 
minimal pairs: 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


kija 

‘younger brother’ 

m 

‘gums’ 

kar-gi 

‘take’-lsPST 

khar-gi 

‘pick’-lsPST 

goi 

‘nut’ 

kho-i 

‘see’-lFUT 


( 11 ) 
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When velar stops are pronounced before a front vowel or the glide /y/, the 
tongue is fronted, resulting in a palatal articulation. Examples are given in stan¬ 
dard orthography and International Phonetic Alphabet in (12): 

(12) khi [chi] ‘feces’ 

ke [ce] ‘lentils’ 

gyat-ki ['jjat-ci] ‘frighten’-IsPST 

2.1.2.6. Phonemic contrasts across places of articulation 

The minimal pairs presented so far have established the phonemic contrasts 
across the stops pronounced at each place of articulation. The following mini¬ 
mal sets establish the phonemic contrasts across places of articulation: 

(13) Bilabial, dental, and velar 

phar-gi ‘cover’-IsPST 

thar-gi ‘weave’-lsPST 

khar-gi ‘pick’-IsPST 

(14) Dental and retroflex 

tar-gi ‘hear’-IsPST 

tar-gi ‘fix’-IsPST 

thon-gi ‘drink’-IsPST 

thon-gi ‘ wake someone up ’ -1 sPST 

da-en ‘exist’-PART 

da-en ‘fall over’-PART 

(15) Dental, palato-alveolar, and velar 

thi ‘one’ 

chi ‘you’ 

khi ‘feces’ 

(16) Retroflex and palato-alveolar 

thor-gi ‘take apart’-IsPST 

chor-gi ‘send’-IsPST 


2.2. Fricatives 

There are only two fricative phonemes in Dolakhae: /s/ and /h/. Their phonemic 
independence is established by the following minimal pairs: 
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(17) 

si 

‘louse’ 


hi 

‘blood’ 


sor- 

‘watch’ 


hor- 

‘bloom’ 


The phoneme /s/ is a voiceless apico-alveolar fricative, produced by the tip of 
the tongue coming close enough to the alveolar ridge to produce strident turbu¬ 
lent airflow. 

The phoneme /h/ is phonetically a breathy-voiced glottal fricative, produced 
by a configuration of the glottis that allows for some voicing and some unim¬ 
peded airflow. In the International Phonetic Alphabet, this sound is represented 
by the symbol [fi]. Speakers vary in the degree of audible breathiness of this 
fricative. There is no phonemic contrast with a voiceless glottal fricative [h] in 
Dolakhae. 


2.3. Nasals 


There are three nasal consonants, pronounced at the bilabial, alveolar, and velar 
places of articulation. Their phonemic status may be established by the follow¬ 
ing minimal set: 


(18) ma 

‘mother’ 

na 

‘odor’ 

Va 

‘fish’ 

The phoneme /q/ has slightly restricted distribution. In syllable-initial position, 
it does not appear to precede the vowels to! or /u/, or the glide /w/. It may occur 
with all other vowels and the glide /y/, as exemplified by the verb stems in (19): 

(19) ljil-gi 

‘smile; laugh’-lsPST 

yen-gi 

‘listen’-IsPST 

ijar-gi 

‘bite’-lsPST 

ijat-ki 

‘discard’ -IsPST 

rjyat-ki 

‘buy’-IsPST 


The phoneme is not restricted in syllable-final position; it can follow vowels of 
any type, as shown in (20): 
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birjkeij 

‘very; many; much’ 

pay 

‘fruit’ 

lutjma 

‘mortar, flat’ 

toy 

‘drink(IMP)’ 

naysir 

‘cuticle’ 


As with the velar stops, there is palatalization of the velar nasal before front 
vowels and the glide lyl. The nasal in this position is still produced with the 
back of the tongue, but the position is considerably fronted and there is a palatal 
off-glide: 

(21) yil-gi ['q j il-gi] ‘smile’-IsPST 

tjen-gi ['q j en-gi] ‘listen’-lsPST 

ljyat-ki [’rfat-ki] ‘buy’-lsPST 


2.4. Approximants 

There are four approximants in Dolakhae; two are liquids, /r/ and /l/, and two 
are glides, lyl and /w/. 

The liquid /l/ is a voiced alveolar lateral, with little if any allophonic varia¬ 
tion. The phonemic distinctions between IV and /r/, IV and Ini, and IV and /d/ can 
be established by the following minimal pairs: 


(22) 

hir-gi 

‘wash’-IsPST 


hil-gi 

‘trade’-lsPST 

(23) 

la 

‘month’ 


na 

‘odor’ 

(24) 

lar-gi 

‘tell’-lsPST 


dar-gi 

‘beat’-IsPST 


Note that IV will not contrast with /r/ word-initially in native Dolakhae vocabu¬ 
lary, as /r/ does not occur in this position; see §2.1.2.3. 

The liquid /r/ has two significantly different allophones. In syllable-initial 
position, /r/ is phonetically realized as a voiced tap. This sound is produced by a 
ballistic movement which raises the tip of the tongue to briefly make contact 
with the post-alveolar region. This results in a tapped “r-like” sound being pro¬ 
duced. 

There is some variation in the phonetic realization of the phoneme /r/ in syl¬ 
lable-final position. Some speakers produce a light post-alveolar trill. Others 
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produce a central approximant. Some pronunciations appear to be a combina¬ 
tion of the two, beginning as a weak trill or single tap and ending with an ap¬ 
proximant. All of these pronunciations differ from the simple tap found in syl¬ 
lable-initial position in having an increased duration and a regular wave form. 

The glides /w/ and /y/ are bilabial and palatal central approximants respec¬ 
tively. As glides they are transitional sounds, characterized by movement of the 
articulators. The palatal glide begins with the tongue high and fronted as for the 
vowel li/. The bilabial glide begins with tongue high and back and with lips 
rounded, as for the vowel /u/. Both glides involve transition to the articulation 
of the following vowel. 

The distributions of both glides are intimately related to the allophonic reali¬ 
zations of the mid vowels (see §2.3.2) so will not be fully discussed here. The 
phonemic contrast between /w/ and /y/ can be established by the following 
minimal pairs: 


(25) wa 

‘rain’ 

ya 

‘rice, unhusked’ 

gwar 

‘shelter for animals’ 

gyar 

‘fear’ 


2.5. Phonological processes affecting consonants 

There are only a handful of phonological processes that affect the pronunciation 
of consonant segments. Processes that affect consonants at only a single place 
of articulation were discussed above (e.g. spirantization of /ph/ to [f]). Three 
other phonological processes which affect a variety of consonants are labializa¬ 
tion, gemination, and deletion leading to syllable reduction. 


2.5.1. Labialization 

Consonants preceding the round vowels, /u/ and /o/, and the glide /w/ are pro¬ 
nounced with co-articulated lip rounding. The most dramatic effect of this proc¬ 
ess is on the bilabial stops and nasal, as the lip rounding on these segments is 
especially pronounced and the precise position of the bilabial closure is altered. 
Thus bon-gi [read-lsPST] is pronounced [’b w Dn-gi] with closure being made with 
the slightly inner portion of the lips. Similarly, bu ‘field’ is pronounced [b w u], 
again with an inner biliablial closure. Labialization, while not strongly audible, 
can be noticed visually with any of the other consonants, e.g. duku ‘goat’ 
[d w uk w u]. 
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2.5.2. Gemination 

Gemination (consonant lengthening) is lexical, phonological, and morphologi¬ 
cal in this language. Lexical gemination, where all instrances of a word are con¬ 
sistently pronounced with a geminate consonant, is relatively rare. Examples of 
words with lexical geminate consonants are given in (26): 


halli 

‘turmeric’ 

bitta 

‘wall’ 

chakkal 

‘noon’ 

dyamma 

‘thick’ (of clouds) 

sojja 

‘porridge’ 

hatta 

‘why’ 

takku 

‘time’ 


It is possible that some of these words came by their gemination through phono¬ 
logical or morphological processes followed by lexicalization. 

Phonological gemination results from the full regressive assimilation of one 
consonant to the preceding consonant. The process is not obligatory; pronuncia¬ 
tions both with and without the regressive gemination may be observed. Some 
speakers strongly prefer the non-geminate forms: 

(27) butni bunni ‘sack’ 

gatke gakke ‘extremely’ 

bwat-ker-ju bwak-ker-ju ‘run’-CAUS-3sPST 

Morphological gemination is a productive derivational process that results in 
an intensification of the meaning of a word: 


nulu 

‘new’ 

nullu 

‘brand new’ 

yeku 

‘many’ 

yekku 

‘so many’ 

guli 

‘how many’ 

galli 

‘so many’ 

dwaku 

‘big’ 

dwakku: 

‘very big’ 

dati 

‘middle’ 

datti 

‘right in the middle’ 


In some cases this process has given rise to lexicalization of a particular exten¬ 
sion of the meaning of the original word. Some common examples are littaij 
‘again’, which derives from litaij ‘next’, nicchi ‘all day’ from nichi ‘one day’, 
cacchi ‘all night’ from cachi ‘one night’, and nakka ‘just now’ from naka ‘new’. 
Thus morphological gemination results in new examples of lexical gemination. 
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2.5.3. Deletion leading to syllable reduction 

In rapid speech, there is extensive phonetic accommodation resulting in the re¬ 
duction and deletion of syllables. There are a number of processes which are in¬ 
volved in this accomodation. One of the most striking is the deletion of intervo¬ 
calic consonants. This process is most commonly found with velar consonants, 
but other consonants may be deleted if the speech is very rapid. 

Deletion of the consonant results in two vowels coming together. These 
vowels may then form diphthongs, be in hiatus, shorten, or one may become a 
glide; they follow the regular phonological processes for vowels discussed in 
§2.3.4. Note that syllable reduction does not interact with the assignment of 
lexical stress, which will be on the phonetically initial syllable. 

Examples of deletion leading to syllable reduction are presented in (29). 
Note that when a nasal consonant deletes, the nasalization is realized on the 
preceding vowel. 


saijat 

saat 

‘friend’ 

gunan 

gwan 

‘who(ERG)’ 

inagu 

inau 

‘this type’ 

ju-e-lagin 

ju-e-lain 

‘become’-NR2-‘because’ 

haij-an 

ha(n) 

‘say’-PART 

chiuj-a 

chuwa 

‘cook’-NR2 


3. Vowels 

There are six basic vowel phonemes in Dolakha Newar. All six may occur con- 
trastively nasalized. These phonemes are given in Table 3. The phonetic values 
of each vowel are described below. 


Table 3. Vowel phonemes 



Plain 

Front 

Back 

Nasalized 

Front 

Back 

High 

i 

u 

1 

u 

Mid 

e 

o 

e 

6 

Low 

a 

a 

a 

a 


The following minimal sets establish the phonemic independence of the oral 
vowels: 
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(30) 

l\l versus lul 
ti 

tu 

‘broth’ 

‘dandruff 

(31) 

/i/ versus lei, Id, and lol 
mi ‘man’ 

me ‘tongue’ 

ma ‘mother’ 

mo ‘chaff 

(32) 

li/ versus /a/ 
bird 

bina 

‘niece’ 

‘nephew’ 

(33) 

lei versus lul 

depart 

dupan 

‘on; top’ 

‘inside’ 

(34) 

lei versus /a/ 

ler-gi 

lar-gi 

‘choose’-IsPST 
‘cut grass’ -IsPST 

(35) 

/a/ versus lul 
apen 

upen 

‘those’ 

‘these’ 

(36) 

/a/ versus /a/ 

nas 

nas 

‘nose’ 

‘seven’ 

(37) 

/a/ versus lol 

thar-gi 

thor-gi 

‘sow’-IsPST 
‘break down’-IsPST 

(38) 

/a/ versus lul 
gan 

gun 

‘hammer’ 

‘who’ 

(39) 

lol versus lul 
kho 

khu 

‘river’ 

‘thief; ‘six’ 
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The following minimal pairs establish the phonemic independence of each 
pair of oral and nasal vowels: 


(40) 

lil versus /!/ 
si 

si 

‘louse’ 

‘wood’ 

(41) 

lei versus /e/ 
pe 

pe 

‘four’ 

‘leech’ 

(42) 

Id versus Id 

phasi 

phasi 

‘sheep’ 

‘jackfruit’ 

(43) 

Id versus Id 

sa 

sa 

‘cow’ 

‘hair’ 

(44) 

lol versus 161 
bo 

b(h)d 

‘plate’ 

‘ground; floor’ 

(45) 

Id versus lul 

chu 

chu 

‘cook’ 

‘mouse’ 


It should be noted that nasalized vowels cannot be analyzed as derivative of oral 
vowels followed by nasal stops, which occur independently in the language. 
The following pairs illustrate this distinction: 


ku 

‘smoke’ 

jukun 

‘only’ 

kha 

‘talk; conversation’ 

likhan 

‘behind’ 

kosa 

‘bone’ 

onsa-mi 

‘man’ 

sa 

‘hair’ 

sa=n 

‘cow’=ERG 

the 

‘like’ 

then-ju 

‘arrive’-3 sPST 

che 

‘house’ 

chen-ju 

‘comb’-3sPST 
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3.1. High vowels 

The two high vowels, IV and /u/, represent the high front unrounded and high 
back rounded vowels that are found in most languages. The vowel IV may be 
pronounced with a slightly lower, centralized pronunciation in closed syllables, 
as illustrated in (47). This lax pronunciation is less likely before the nasal IrV. 


(47) jimija 

kitke tar-ju 
chipsin 
ninma 
anthirj 


['d 3 imqa] 

['kitke 'tar- 3 u] 
['tjipsin] ~ ['tjipsin] 
['ninma] ~ ['ninma] 
['ant h iq] 


‘fifteen’ 

‘put against’-3sPST 
2pERG 

‘mother-in-law’ 

‘in that manner’ 


In open syllables, /i/ is pronounced in the periphery of the vowel space, produc¬ 
ing an articulation commonly described as “tense”. 

The vowel /u/ is also a peripheral “tense” vowel. It also may occur with a 
lower and more centralized pronunciation. The environments where this occurs 
are more restricted than with /i/, comprising syllables closed with an oral stop or 
/r/, e.g. /butni/ ['butni] ‘sack’, /tapuk/ ['tApuk] ‘gun’, /kalgur/ [kalgur] ‘pea’. 


3.2. Mid vowels 


The mid front unrounded vowel Id is pronounced as a more centralized “lax” 
vowel when in a closed syllable or followed by Id. It has a more peripheral 
pronunciation in syllable-final position, or when followed by /i/. This distribu¬ 
tion is illustrated in (48): 


(48) 


me 

[me] 

‘other’ 

the 

[t h e] 

‘like’ 

apen 

['apen] 

‘they’ 

cher 

[tjer] 

‘head’ 


Before the vowel /i/, the phoneme Id is pronounced as [e]. However, before the 
vowel Id, the phoneme Id is pronounced as [e] or [a]: 

(49) ye-i [jei] ‘come ’-inf 

ye-u [jeu] ~[jau] ‘come’-NR 1 

The phoneme lei may be alternately pronounced as [ja] before syllable-final 
/q/. This is very commonly found in the copula, which may be pronounced ei- 
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ther as [kheq] or [khjAg] (or [khjau]). Another example comes from a recorded 
narrative. There is an emphatic construction which involves reduplicating the 
verb stem, suffixing it with /q/, and placing it before the regularly inflected 
verb. When verb yer- ‘come’ reduplicates by this strategy, the stem is realized 
as [jAq]: 

(50) ani ya bu-en ya-tj yer-gi 

then unhusked.rice carry-PART come-REDUP come-lsPST 

‘Then picking up the rice I came.’ 


There is a complex relationship between the glide /y/ and the vowel /e/. 
There is no phonemic distinction made between the sequence [je], which com¬ 
mences with the glide, and the simple vowel [e], which occurs without it. In 
word-initial position, [je] and [e] are in free variation, although particular 
speakers seem to favor one pronunciation or the other, and some speakers con¬ 
sistently pronounce the glide: 


(51) yer-gi 

yelpanuij 

yeku 

yesa 


['jer-gi] ['er-gi] 
['jelpanuq]- ['elpamuj] 
['jekku] ~ ['ekku] 

['jesa] ~ [esa] 


‘come’-lsPST 

‘always’ 

‘many’ 

‘sickle’ 


When a verb stem beginning with ye- is prefixed by one of the language’s 
three prefixes, the glide is necessarily present, e.g. [ma'jetku] ma-yet-ku [NEG- 
do-lpPST] ‘we didn’t do (something)’. 

When the syllable is closed by a high vowel, the glide is necessarily present: 

(52) ye-i ['je-i] ‘come’-lFUT 

ye-u [jeu] ~ [jau] ‘come’-NRl 


The allophones [je] and [e] are also not distinguished following consonants. In¬ 
stead, the presence of the off-glide is predictable. It occurs only after velar con¬ 
sonants, triggering palatalization (as discussed in §2.1.2.5). We find [je] after 
velars and [e] after all other consonants: 


ijen-ju 

[Ven-d3u] 

‘ask’-3sPST 

ken-ju 

['den-d3u] 

‘show’-3sPST 

ger 

[fer] 

‘ghee’ 

kheja 

['c hj e3d] 

‘egg’ 

belca 

['beltfa] 

‘rolling pin’ 
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che [tfe] 

depart ['depan] 

sel [sel] 


‘house’ 

‘top; above’ 
‘marrow’ 


Thus we find that the glide-vowel sequence [je] and the simple vowel [e] are 
partially in complementary distribution and partially in free variation. These are 
clearly allophones of a single phoneme. The question remains as to how to rep¬ 
resent this phoneme orthographically. Choosing to use either allophone exclu¬ 
sively results in a phonetically opaque transcription. If /ye/ is chosen, it entails 
the writing of a glide in many words where none is ever found, especially in the 
post-consonantal environment. On the other hand, choosing to represent the 
phoneme as /e/ ignores the phonetic presence of the glide in many pronuncia¬ 
tions of the phoneme word-initially. I have therefore decided to represent this 
single phoneme in two ways orthographically: as Id in post-consonantal envi¬ 
ronments and as /ye/ word-initially. 

The mid back rounded vowel lol also has complex allophonic realizations 
involving a glide. Once again, we find inter-speaker variation in this regard. For 
some speakers, the distribution of allophones is quite straightforward, with [wd| 
occurring in word-initial position and after prefixes and [o] elsewhere, as illus¬ 
trated in (54): 


on-a 

['won-9] 

‘go’-3sPST 

mo-d 

[mo'wo] 

NEG-‘go’ 

oho 

[’woho] 

‘silver’ 

b(h)o 

[bo] 

‘ground; floor’ 

don-a 

[’don-9] 

‘stand’-3 sPST 


For other speakers, a labial glide is audible following bilabial consonants. The 
vowel varies from [o] to [o]: 


(55) phon-ju 

['p h won-d 3 u] ~['p h w9n-d3u] 

‘beg’-3sPST 

bho 

[bwo] — [bwo] 

‘plate’ 

b(h)o 

[bwo] — [bwo] 

‘ground; floor’ 

bon-ju 

[’bwon-d 3 u] — [’bw9n-d3u] 

‘read’-3sPST 


The labial glide is also sometimes present after velars, especially if the lol is fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant. This appears to be free variation: 
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(56) 

gdgar 

['gogar] ~['g w 6gar] ~ ['g w 5gar] 

‘rooster’ 


khosu 

['khosu] ~ ['khwosu] —['khwosu] 

‘cloud; fog’ 


khon-gi 

['k h on-gi] ~['k h won-gi] ~['k h WDn-gi] 

‘see’-lsPST 


kho-eu 

['kho-yeu] ~['khwo-yeu] —['khwo-yeu] 

‘cry’-3sFUT 


The realization of /o/ in word-initial position depends on what precedes it. If it 
is pronounced in isolation, /o/ is preceded by a glottal stop. If it is preceded by a 
consonant, /o/ is realized as [wo], If it is preceded by a vowel, /o/ is realized as 
[o] and the juncture is one of hiatus: 

(57) oho ['?oho] ‘silver’ 

am oho [am 'woho] ‘that silver’ 

ame oho ['ame 'oho] ‘his silver’ 

As with the vowel lei, we find that lol has a number of allophones, some of 
which are predictable and some of which are not. It is clear that we find no evi¬ 
dence of contrast between any of the allophones, and hence that the phonetic re¬ 
alizations [o], [wo], [wo] are subsumed under a single phoneme. 

It should also be noted that the phonemic sequence /wa/ never occurs in this 
language. Thus it is reasonable to ask whether lol should be considered to be de¬ 
rivative of /wa/. There are two reasons why this analysis is problematic. First, 
when we examine the structure of non-initial syllables, we see that, while rare, 
it is possible for the second syllable of a polysyllabic word to begin with a clus¬ 
ter. The second member of the cluster may only be /r/: 

(58) tirjgrirjga ‘tall, skinny’ 

tupri ‘topi’ (type of Nepalese hat) 

thvpra ‘many’ 

If the phoneme lol were to be represented as /wa/, then the simple description of 
non-initial clusters would no longer be possible. Instead, one would have to al¬ 
low for three-member onsets, but only when the third member was /w/ and the 
vowel was /a/, e.g. thwathrwa ‘old’. The representation thothro allows for the 
simpler generalization as well as a phonetic transparency. 

Regarding the orthographic representation of this phoneme, the allophone lol 
is phonetically the most common. It occurs most frequently in post-consonantal 
environments. While some speakers consistently pronounce lol with a glide in 
word-initial contexts, others leave the glide off entirely, and strikingly have a 
glottal stop. As glottal stop does not function as a consonant in this language, its 
presence seems to emphasize the vocalic and “glideless” nature of the initial 
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segment. For this reason, the phoneme /o/ in word-initial environments is repre¬ 
sented as /o/ and not /wo/. 


3.3. Low vowels 

There are two low vowel phonemes in Dolakha Newar: /a/ and /a/. The ortho¬ 
graphic representation follows standard practice of transliteration of the Deva- 
nagari alphabet. The Devanagari symbol 3T, used for the low, back vowel, is 
commonly transliterated a, while the symbol 3TT, used for the low, central 
vowel, is commonly transliterated a. These two Devanagari characters are em¬ 
ployed to represent the two low vowels when writing Newar. Using the standard 
transliteration equivalents here gives the advantage of allowing comparability 
when forms are compared across dialects of Newar or with other languages of 
Nepal and South Asia. 

The phoneme /a/ is a low central vowel equivalent to that transcribed by [a] 
in the International Phonetic Alphabet. It is quite robust and tends to be a bit 
longer in duration than the other vowels in the inventory. This vowel is often 
fronted before syllable-final coronal consonants: 


(59) sanyal 

['sanyael] 

‘evening’ 

hatta 

['haetta] 

‘why’ 

anthitj 

['aent h iq] 

‘in that manner’ 

ma-ijyat 

['maq j at] 

NEG-‘buy’ 

lyas-misa 

[lyaesmisa] 

‘young woman’ 

The phoneme /a/ 

is much more variable, with phonetic allophones. The fol- 

lowing observations 

are made on the basis of recordings of a wordlist by two 

female native speakers. For both speakers, the basic allophone is slightly higher 
and more centralized than [a]; to my ear it sounds about halfway between that 
vowel and [a]. This sound occurs consistently in word-final environments: 

(60) duta 

['duta] 

‘into’ 

gunta 

['gunta] 

3s-DAT 

thota 

['t h ota] 

‘stairway’ 

sona 

['sona] 

‘flower’ 

don-a 

['don-a] 

‘stand’-3 sPST 

tinmut-a 

['tinmut-a] 

‘jump’-3sPST 


The basic allophone also occurs before /r/ for both speakers, regardless of 
whether the following /r/ follows a syllable boundary or is syllable-final: 
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(61) tar-ju 

['tar- 3 u] 

‘put’-3sPST 

nugar 

['nugar] 

‘heart’ 

gogar 

['gogar] 

‘rooster’ 

sarchi 

['sartfi] 

‘one hundred’ 

dari 

['dari] 

‘yogurt’ 

Both speakers pronounce the vowel as rounded after labial consonants. This 
sounds like a more centralized version of the vowel [d] as represented in the In- 

temational Phonetic Alphabet. 


(62) pamtu 

['pnmtu] 

‘wing’ 

suba 

['subo] 

‘mortar’ 

baji 

['bod3i] 

‘beaten rice’ 

paksin 

['poksin] 

‘witch’ 


Both speakers pronounce the phoneme as [a] before syllable-final dental and al¬ 
veolar consonants, as in the following words: 


sijal 

['sid 3 al] 

‘copper’ 

turkan 

['turkan] 

‘mustard’ 

sanyal 

['sanyael] 

‘evening’ 

jaijal 

['d3aqal] 

‘bird’ 

bakhan 

['bak h an] 

‘story’ 

saijat 

['saqat] 

‘friend’ 

balaske 

[balaske] 

‘beautifully; well’ 

gatke 

['gatke] 

‘very’ 

chanta 

['tjanta] 

2sDAT 


One speaker had some exceptions to this pattern, e.g. mukan ‘mushroom’ is 
[mukan], which contrasts with the [a] in the final syllable of turkan ‘mustard’. 

One speaker has a more general environment for [a], producing it before 
other syllable-final consonants (but never before /r/): 

(64) nakka ['nakka] ‘just now’ 

khaptu ['khaptu] ‘back’ (body part) 


She also produces the allophone [a] in most non-initial open syllables of poly¬ 
syllabic words: 
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yelpamuj 

['jelpanug] 

‘always’ 

catan 

['tjatan] 

‘spoon’ 

sakhi 

['sak h i] 

‘dung’ 

chana 

['tjana] 

2sGEN 

ma-ijyat 

['ma-gyat] 

NEG-‘buy’ 

na-eu 

['nayau] 

‘eat’-3sFUT 


The other speaker generally has [a] in word-internal open syllables, although 
one exceptional word is chana ['tjbna], the second-person-genitive pronoun, a 
highly frequent lexical item. 


3.4. Vowels in sequence 

There are six possible sequences of vowels which can occur within a single syl¬ 
lable in monomorphemic words. However, the number of monomorphemic 
words containing these sequences is quite small, especially those with initial 
mid vowels. These sequences are exemplified in (66): 

(66) Sequences within a single syllable in monomorphemic words 


/eu/ 

jeu 

‘maybe’ 

/oi/ 

koisa 

‘knife held with foot’ 

/ai/ 

that 

‘place’ 


nai 

‘butcher caste’ 

/au/ 

au 

‘now’ 


chauri 

‘animal young’ 

/ai/ 

kaimu 

‘husband’ 


upai 

‘this size’ 

/au/ 

thau 

REFL 


caukos 

‘door frame’ 


It is also possible for the sequences /ae/ and /ae/ to occur within a single 
morpheme. However, these vowels are pronounced in hiatus; they each com¬ 
prise a separate syllable without an intervening glide: 

(67) Sequences across syllables in monomorphemic words 


/ae/ 

kae 

son 


chae 

‘grandchild’ 


thae 

2HON 
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/ae/ taen ‘far’ 

twaer-a ‘become white’-3sPST 

We can summarize the pattern by saying that low and mid vowels may be fol¬ 
lowed by a high vowel within a syllable. Low vowels may also be followed by 
/e/, but the sequence is then disyllabic, with the vowels pronounced in hiatus. 

While the number of monomorphemic words containing vowel sequences is 
quite small, the number of polymorphemic words containing vowel sequences is 
very large. Virtually all n-stem and r-stem verb paradigms involve multiple in¬ 
stances of vowel-final stems taking vowel-initial suffixes. In particular, the in¬ 
finitive suffix -i and the two nominalizers -u and -e may suffix to stems ending 
with any of the six vowel phonemes. Similarly, the genitive casemarker -e 
freely cliticizes to words ending with all six vowel phonemes. These are the 
only three affixes which are vowel initial. There are no vocalic sequences where 
the second element is /o/, /a/, or /a/. 

When suffixes beginning with /i/, /u/, and /e/ combine with the six vowel 
phonemes, the result is a set of interesting phonological processes which create 
a range of phonetic realizations. 


3.4.1. Shortening of identical high vowels 

When two identical high vowels are brought together across a morpheme 
boundary, a single vowel of normal length is produced. As Dolakhae does not 
have phonemic vowel length, this behavior is in line with the phonotactic pat¬ 
terns of the language: 

(68) Shortening of identical high vowels in sequence 


bi-i 

tbi] 

‘give’ (INF) 

thl-i 

[t h i] 

‘put to sleep’ (INF) 

si-i 

[si] 

‘die’ (INF) 

bu-u 

[bu] 

‘carry’ (NRl) 

chu-u 

[tj h u] 

‘cook’ (NRl) 


3.4.2. Vowels in hiatus before /e/ 

When a morpheme of the form -e is bound to a stem ending in the vowel /e/, the 
two vowels are syllabified into two separate syllables with two distinct beats. 
There is a clear drop in pitch on the second syllable. In the following examples, 
periods are used to represent syllable boundaries: 
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(69) Sequences of /e/ in hiatus; open final syllable 

ye-e [ 'je.e] ‘come’-NR2 

_twale=e ['twa.le.e] ‘neighbor’=GEN 

me-e ['me.e] ‘tongue’=GEN 

dake=e ['da.ke.e] ‘make’-NR2 

An interesting form is chae=e ‘of the grandchild’, which is pronounced as tri¬ 
syllabic with three distinct beats in careful speech: [ 'tfa.e.e j. 

A slightly different pattern emerges when the third-person-singular future 
suffix -eu or the participial suffix -en are suffixed to a verb stem ending in Id. 
Here the result is again a disyllabic sequence of two distinct beats, but this time 
the second vowel, being in a closed syllable, has a distinctly centralized “lax” 
pronunciation. Some gliding of the tongue from one vowel position to the other 
is audible, but it falls short of constituting a full glide lyl: 

(70) Sequences of /e/ in hiatus; closed final syllable 

ye-en ['je.en] ‘come’-PART 

ye-eu ['je.eu] ‘come’-3sFUT 

dake-en ['dake.en] ‘make’-PART 

dake-eu ['da.ke.eu] ‘make’-3sFUT 

When a suffix beginning with Id is bound to a stem ending in a low vowel, 
the resulting sequence is either two vowels in hiatus, or the insertion of a tran¬ 
sient palatal glide, not as strong as a full instance of the phoneme lyl: 

(71) Sequences of low vowels plus Id 

kheja-e ['c hj e. 3 a.e] —[V’-’e^a.'e) 

na-eu ['na.eu] ~['na. j eu] 

khica-e [c hj i.tja.e] ~[c hj i.tja. j e] 

ta-eu [ta.eu] — [ta. j eu] 


3.4.3. Glide insertion before /e/ 

When a suffix beginning with the phoneme Id is bound to to a high vowel, the 
result is a disyllabic sequence with an inserted glide: 


‘egg’-GEN 
‘eat’-3 sFUT 
‘dog’-GEN 
‘hear’-3sFUT 
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Palatal glide insertion between high vowels and Id 


bi-eu 

t'bi.jeu] 

‘give’-3sFUT 


khu-eu 

['k h u.jeu] 

‘ steal’-3 sFUT 


kisi-e 

['di.si.je] 

‘elephant’-GEN 


cakku-e 

[tjak.ku.je] 

‘knife’-GEN 


When the preceding vowel is /o/, a labial glide [w] is inserted before the suf¬ 
fixes -e, -eij and -en. In rapid speech, the /o/ deletes and the form reduces to a 
single syllable: 

(73) Labial glide insertion between /o/ and most suffixes with Id 
kho-e t'k h o.we]~[k h we] ‘river’-GEN 

kho-eij ['k h o.weq] ~[k h weq] ‘see’-3sFUT 

so-en ['so.wen] ~ [swen] ‘watch’-PART 

In the r-stem conjugation class, the 3s future suffix is -eu as opposed to -eg. 
When this suffix is added to a verb stem ending in /o/, /w/ is not inserted, and 
we find instead a transient palatal glide /y/, e.g. kho-eu ‘cry-3sFUT’ ['kho.jeu]. 
Also unlike the previous examples is the fact that forms with this shape never 
reduce to a single syllable. I believe this different behavior is due to the rounded 
nature of the final Id in the suffix. The sequence Aveu/ is not attested in the 
language to my knowledge. 


3.4.4. Glide formation before high vowels 

When a high vowel is suffixed to a non-identical high vowel, the first vowel is 
realized as a glide and the sequence is monosyllabic. If the stem vowel is nasal¬ 
ized, the nasalization is transferred to the suffix vowel, which functions as the 
syllable nucleus: 

(74) Glide formation of high vowels 


bi-u 

[bju] 

‘give’-NR 1 

di-u 

[dju] 

‘sleep’-NR 1 

khu-i 

[k h wi] 

‘steal’-INF 

khu-i 

[k h wl] 

‘cook meat’-INF 
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3.4.5. Diphthongization 

When a high vowel is suffixed to a stem ending with a non-high vowel, the two 
vowels are syllabified into a single rhyme, creating diphthongs. A few adjust¬ 
ments in vowel quality occur: mid vowels are lax if the glide has the opposite 
value for backness, and the low back vowel centralizes to schwa: 


Diphthongization 

ye-u 

[jeu] 

‘come’-NR 1 

kho-u 

[k h ou] 

‘cry’-NR 1 

ta-u 

[tau] 

‘hear’-NR 1 

na-u 

[nau] 

‘eat’-NR 1 

ye-i 

Dei] 

‘come’-INF 

kho-i 

[k h wai] 

‘cry’-INF 

ta-i 

[tai] 

‘hear’-INF 

na-i 

[nai] 

‘eat’-INF 


An alternative analysis is to view the high vowels as syllable-final glides 
(§2.4.4.1). 


3.4.6. Summary of processes affecting vowels in sequence 

The preceding sections have described and exemplified a variety of phonologi¬ 
cal processes affecting vowels in sequence across a morpheme boundary. These 
processes are summarized in Table 4. 

As there are no suffixes in the language beginning with any non-high vowel 
other than /e/, the processes are only attested in limited environments (i.e. be¬ 
fore /i/, /u/, or Id). The changes are rather idiosyncratic so it is difficult to make 
simple generalizations. For example, one cannot generalize that mid vowels be¬ 
come lax when followed by another vowel, as laxing is not attested if Id is fol¬ 
lowed by III, or lol by lul. Table 4 thus appears to be clearest way of presenting 
these complex processes, at least without invoking the more complex descrip¬ 
tive mechanisms of formal theories of phonology. 
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Table 4. Summary of phonological processes affecting vowels in sequence 


VI 

V2 

Process 

Effects 

High 

Same High 

Shortening 

/i-i/ —> [i] 

/u-u/ -> [u] 

High 

Different High 

Glide formation of V1 

/i-u / [yu] 

/u-i/ -> [wi] 

Non-High 

High 

Diphthongization 

/e-u/ —> [eu] 

/e-i/ -> [ei] 

/o-u/ —> [ou] 

/o-i/ [oi] 

/a-u/ —> [ou] 

/a-u/ [ai] 

High 

Id 

Palatal glide insertion 

/i-e/ [ije] 

/u-e/ -4 [uje] 

Id 

Id 

Hiatus 

/e-e/ -» [e.e] 

Id 

Itul 

/eg/ 

Hiatus with laxing of V2 

/e-eu/-» [e.eu] 

/e-eg/—» [e.eg] 

lol 

Id 

Labial glide insertion 

/o-e/ -» [owe] 

—> [we] 

Low 

Id 

Hiatus (w/ transient glide) 

/a-e/ —> [a.e] 

-> [a.je] 
/a-e/ —> [a.e] 
[a.je] 


3.5. Vowel harmony 

There are three prefixes in Dolakha Newar, the negative ma-, the prohibitive 
da-, and the optative tha-. All three prefixes have the same phonotactic structure 
and the same /a/ phoneme. All three undergo indentical patterns of harmony 
with the vowel of the verbal stem. As with other aspects of the phonetics and 
phonology of Dolakhae, there is considerable inter-speaker variation in the pat¬ 
terns of vowel harmony. I have worked in detail on vowel harmony with three 
native speakers, no two of whom produce the same patterns. Since I have no 
sense that any of these three patterns is dominant or represents a standard, I will 
describe each system independently. This has the advantage of presenting the 
language as it actually is: rich with variation. 

The most limited system of vowel harmony is one where only one vowel 
harmonizes. The prefix vowel /a/ surfaces as /a/ before /a/ in the stem; it sur¬ 
faces as /a/ elsewhere: 
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(76) kar- 

ma-ka-u 

NEG-‘take’-3s 

wal- 

ma-wal 

NEG-‘mix’ 

nar- 

ma-na-u 

NEG-‘eat’-3s 

hat- 

da-hat 

PROH-‘say’ 

bir- 

ma-bi-u 

NEG-‘give’-3s 

din- 

ma-dl 

NEG-‘ sleep’ 

thur- 

ma-thu 

NEG-‘understand’ 

pul- 

ma-pul 

NEG-‘pay’ 

yet- 

ma-yet 

NEG-‘do’ 

then- 

ma-theij 

NEG-‘arrive’ 

bon- 

ma-boTj 

NEG-‘read’ 

khor- 

da-kho 

NEG-‘cry’ 

However, even this simple system is not as simple as it first appears, as the 

harmonization of /a/ is blocked by an 

intervening glide, regardless of whether 

the glide is in 

the Cl or C2 position of the syllable onset: 

(77) syat- 

ma-syat 

NEG-‘kill’ 

mwat 

ma-mwat 

NEG-‘survive’ 

yal- 

ma-yal 

NEG-‘chew’ 

wal 

ma-wal 

NEG-‘mix’ 

The other two speakers have more 

extensive systems of harmony, with the 

primary difference being in the harmonization of round vowels. As with the 
speaker already discussed, both other speakers show harmony with the stem 

vowel /a/: 



(78) nar- 

ma-na-u 

NEG-‘knead’-IMP 

dar- 

da-da-u 

PROH-‘beat’-IMP 

gan- 

ma-gl 

NEG-‘dry’ 

tar- 

ma-ta-u 

NEG-‘hear’-3s 

As with the first speaker, the presence of the glide /y/ blocks the harmony, but 

only if it is in 

C2 position within the syllable: 

(79) syat- 

da-syat 

PROH-‘kill’ 

gyat- 

da-gyat 

PROH-‘fear’ 

ljyat- 

ma-ijyat 

NEG-‘buy’ 

yal- 

ma-yal 

NEG-‘chew’ 

yer- 

ma-ya 

NEG-‘come’ 16 
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The glide /w/ also does not block harmony in Cl position, e.g. ma-wal [NEG- 
mix]. Interestingly, if the verb begins with the sequence C + /wa/, the entire 
/wa/ is copied in the prefix. Thus from the verb mwal- ‘search’ one derives the 
negative mwa-mwal. 

Both speakers also extend the harmony to the vowel /o/: 


khor- 

do-kho 

PROH-‘cry’ 

or- 

mo-or-gi 17 

NEG-‘bring in clothes’-lsPST 

on- 

mo-o 

NEG-‘go’ 

ton- 

do-totj 

PROH-‘drink’ 


One of the two speakers also has harmony with /u/. However, the prefix vowel 
surfaces as /o/, not as /u J. The other speaker does not have harmony induced by 
/u/, and the prefix vowel remains /a/: 


pul- 

do-pul 

da-pul 

PROH-‘pay’ 

hur- 

mo-bu 

ma-bu 

NEG-‘carry’ 

pin- 

mo-tu 

ma-tu 

NEG-‘ripe’ 

chut- 

do-chut 

da-chut 

PROH-‘cook bread’ 


We can analyze these three distinct systems of vowel harmony as follows. The 
speaker with the most limited system has a simple rule of full-vowel copying 
triggered only by the vowel /a/. The speaker who harmonize from /a/ and from 
/o/ appears to have a system of full-vowel copying triggered by two of the six 
vowels. The third speaker appears to have full-vowel copying only of /a/. Oth¬ 
erwise, he harmonizes only the feature [round], which, when applied to the non- 
high vowel /a/, produces the vowel /o/. 

The role of glides in vowel harmony is quite complex. For one speaker, all 
glides block the harmony process. This can perhaps be analyzed as the result of 
the feature [+high] effectively blocking the spread of a non-high vowel. 

For the other two speakers, only non-initial /y/ blocks harmony, while /w/ is 
copied together with /a/. One way to approach this conundrum would be to ana¬ 
lyze the sequences /ya 1 and /wa/ not as sequences of glide plus vowel, but as 
single unit phonemes (most conveniently thought of as monophonematic diph¬ 
thongs, /ia/ and /ua/). Under this analysis, the sequence /ua/ would copy due to 
its round component, whereas /ia/ would be blocked from copying as it contains 
no round elements. It is important to note that this reanalysis of the phonotactic 
and phonemic structure is only attributable to some speakers of the language. 
For more discussion of these points, see §2.4.1. 

It should be noted that although there is variation in the patterns of vowel 
harmony across speakers, the presence of the different harmony patterns will 
never obscure the meaning of the word, even though different phonemes may 
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surface in the prefixes. This is because there are only three prefixes in the lan¬ 
guage and they are sufficiently differentiated by the initial consonant. Thus the 
vowels carry no functional load in this position and are free to vary. 


4. Phonotactics 

4.1. Syllable structure 

There are two ways to analyze the syllable structure of Dolakha Newar. If one 
bases the analysis of syllable structure on the transcription of words in the or¬ 
thographic traditions of the area (and used throughout this book), the syllable 
structure would be represented as follows: 


(82) Syllable structure based on standard orthographic practice 


(C) (G) V 


{ high V J* 


The template of (82) formalizes the statement that syllable onsets, when present, 
may consist of a single consonant or a consonant followed by a glide. Syllable 
rhymes consist obligatorily of a vowel and optionally of either a consonantal 
coda or a high vowel. 

However, when one analyzes the phonotactic patterns of the language in de¬ 
tail, several facts come to light which suggest a quite different analysis of the 
Dolakhae syllable. Central to the discussion is the behavior of the glides. As 
discussed in §2.3.2, the mid vowels /e/ and /o/ have allophones [je] and [wo] re¬ 
spectively. This reveals two important facts: first, that the phonemes /y/ and /w/ 
have restricted distribution with respect to vowels, and second, that single pho¬ 
nemic segments, in this case /e/ and /o/, may have a complex structure. Just as 
affricates are single phonemes that have first a stop and then a fricative phase, 
so the mid vowels are single phonemes that have first a glide and then a stable 
vowel, under certain circumstances. 

The restrictions on the co-occurrence of glides and vowels are quite extreme. 
If we analyze all sequences of [je] and [wo] as allophonic variants of Id and /o/, 
then, with two exceptions that I know of, all instances of lyl or /w/ are followed 
by the vowel /a/. This is true whether the glide is the single element of an onset, 
e.g. ya ‘rice, unhusked’, or whether it is in the second onset position, following 
another consonant, e.g. gyat-a [fear-3sPST]. 18 This raises the possibility that /ya/ 
and /wa/ should be treated as unit phonemes of complex internal structure, 
rather than as sequences of glide plus vowel. One piece of evidence in favor of 
this position is found in vowel harmony. For some speakers, the entire sequence 
/wa/ harmonizes, e.g. mwa-mwal ‘did not search’. This suggests a strong unity 
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between the vowel and the glide. (On the other hand, the sequence /ya/ does not 
exhibit the same behavior (§2.3.5).) If one were to analyze /ya/ and /wa/ as sin¬ 
gle vowel phonemes, then the statement of syllable structure could be simplifed 
to disallow onset clusters. 

Turning to the rhyme, the fact that the vowel nucleus may be followed either 
by a consonant or by a high vowel raises the possibility that what are ortho- 
graphically high vowels are actually consonantal glides. If we analyze words 
like /goi/ ‘nut’ as /goy/, we can simplify our statement of the structure of the 
rhyme, stating that the rhyme consists of an obligatory vowel optionally fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant. 

If we were to combine these two alternative views of the syllable structure, 
the syllable template would simplify considerably to (C)V(C). While this analy¬ 
sis is intriguing in its implications for segment structure and phonological the¬ 
ory, representing the language this way orthographically would be problematic. 
The Devanagari alphabet in which speakers are educated promotes an aware¬ 
ness of glides in the onset as independent elements of the phonology. Also, 
Nepali has onset glides which co-occur with a range of vowels. As there are 
many words borrowed from Nepali into Dolakha Newar, these borrowings di¬ 
lute the strength of the pattern which argues for a monophonematic analysis of 
the sequences /ya/ and /wa/. Representing these orthographically as unit pho¬ 
nemes would thus strike the native speakers as odd and arbitrary. 

Turning to the rhyme, many of the syllables ending in high vowels in the 
language are bimorphemic, with the high vowel representing a separate mor¬ 
pheme, such as the infinitive -i. This morpheme surfaces as a vowel in many of 
its allomorphs, so it is likely that speakers think of this morpheme as a vowel. 
Thus words like kho-i, the infinitive of ‘cry’, are more likely to be conceptual¬ 
ized as /khoi/ than as /khoy/. And again the orthography represents the final 
segment as vocalic, i.e.<3l? khoi, a factor which reinforces the interpretation of 
the final segment as a vowel. 

These alternative views of the syllable structure have different descriptive 
goals. One describes the syllable structure as it is likely to be understood by the 
speakers of the language. The second describes the syllable structure as re¬ 
vealed through patterns of distribution of occurrence of segments over native 
vocabulary items. Given the high degree of borrowing from Nepali and the high 
degree of literacy using the Devanagari alphabet, it is not surprising that the two 
should produce different results. 

Regardless of which view of syllable structure one adopts, a full description 
of the syllable structure requires some additional observations. First, glides in 
C2 position do not follow /r/ or /h/. The glide lyl does not follow /ml or /w/, 
while /w/ does not follow lyl. 

Second, the possible consonants that may serve in the coda are /p, t, k, m, n, 
i], r, 1, si, i.e. voiceless unaspirated stops and nasals from the bilabial, dental, 
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and velar places of articulation, as well as the liquids and /s/. Systematically ex¬ 
cluded from this position are the retroflex stops, aspirated stops, voiced stops, 
and /hJ. (Whether or not the glides are excluded depends upon your view of syl¬ 
lable structure, as discussed directly above.) Words with each of these codas are 
presented in (83): 

(83) tap 

Iwap don- 
kalat 
sanat 
kok 

gwartak 
nyamnyam 
tham 
barkhun 
taen 
barpatj 
bujitj 
dhor 
cher 
kapal 
sel 

cartas 
das 


4.2. Word structure 

The vast majority of lexical roots in Dolakha Newar are of one or two syllables. 
Trisyllabic and quadrisyllable roots are found, but these tend to be made up of 
compounds, e.g. twarj-sona ‘rhodedendron’< [unknown etymon] + sorta ‘flower’, 
dwaku-kocu ‘small pox’ < dwaku ‘big’ + kocu ‘pox’, dudu-kakar ‘fresh com’ < 
dudu ‘milk’ + kakar ‘com’. It is also possible to have partial or full reduplica¬ 
tion result in words of three or four syllables, e.g. hakupaku ‘black raspberry’, 
huhujana ‘owl’, kampalimpa ‘rainbow’. A handful of words which appear to be 
monomorphemic are three or four syllables in length, e.g. kuciri ‘fingernails; 
claws’, yalaguri ‘gland’. 

Polymorphemic words are often one or more syllables longer than mono- 
morphemic words, although this depends on the shape of the affix, the shape of 
the stem, and the rate of speech. Inflected verbs can be up to five syllables in 
length, e.g. mo-bd-gupeju ‘We did not read it’. 


‘earrings, post 

‘get up from lying position’ 

‘wife’ 

‘friend’ 

‘crow’ 

‘round’ 

‘temples’ (body part) 

‘pillar’ 

‘pigeon’ 

‘far’ 

‘tomato’ 

‘housefly’ 

‘jackal’ 

‘head’ 

‘forehead’ 

‘marrow’ 

‘midnight’ 

‘bedbug’ 
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5. Stress 

The term “stress” is used in linguistics to refer to the relative prominence of syl¬ 
lables in a word. In Dolakha Newar, when words are pronounced in isolation, 
the first syllable is the most prominent, so can be said to be stressed. The pri¬ 
mary cue for stress is pitch, which correlates with the acoustic property of fun¬ 
damental frequency. On disyllabic words pronounced in isolation, there is a 
slight rise in pitch in the first syllable and then a fall through the rest of the 
word. Intensity, another feature commonly found to mark stress, plays a rela¬ 
tively marginal role in this language, although it may decrease slightly over the 
course of the word. Length does not seem to be relevant to stress; in words with 
two vowels of identical quality, sometimes the initial vowel is longer, some¬ 
times they are of similar duration, and sometimes the final vowel is elongated. 
Figure 1 shows the fundamental frequency and intensity changes over the word 
mum ‘needle’ pronounced in isolation. The figure displays both fundamental 
frequency and intensity over time. Fundamental frequency (to 300 hertz, repre¬ 
sented by a heavy line) and intensity (to 100 decibels, represented by a light 
line) are represented on the x-axis while time is represented on the y-axis. In 
this fairly typical example, the fundamental frequency rises to the mid-point of 
the first vowel and then falls steadily over the rest of the word. The intensity 
rises throughout the first vowel, and then shows a slight drop over the second. 

Disyllabic words formed by the addition of a verbal prefix follow the same 
pattern as disyllabic monomorphemic words. Figure 2 illustrates the fundamen¬ 
tal frequency and intensity changes over the verb mwa-mwal ‘did not search’ 
pronounced in isolation (note that “aa” in the acoustic figures represents the or¬ 
thographic symbol /a/). In this example the fundamental frequency peaks 
around the beginning of first the steady-state vowel /ai/, and then falls steadily. 
Intensity is level during the first vowel and falls slightly over the second. 

In words of three syllables pronounced in isolation, stress decreases with 
each successive syllable, such that the third syllable is lowest in fundamental 
frequency and intensity. Figure 3 illustrates changes in fundamental frequency 
and intensity over the word gulpanutj ‘never’. Fundamental frequency rises over 
the first syllable and falls steadily over the second and third. Intensity is fairly 
even over the first two syllables, but is reduced on the third. This might be par¬ 
tially due to the presence of the two nasal consonants, which naturally have re¬ 
duced intensity when compared to the vowel. 
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Figure 3. Pitch and intensity over gulpanwj ‘never’ 

The preceding discussion was concerned exclusively with words pronounced 
in isolation. In connected speech, the word-level stress pattern is often obscured 
by the phrasal intonation contours. For example, when recording words put into 
the carrier sentence amun X cor-ju [3sERG X write-3sPST] ‘He wrote X’, where 
X was replaced by the word in focus, one speaker consistently applied a distinc¬ 
tive intonation pattern to the carrier sentence. She produced strong rising into¬ 
nation from amun through the focused word, then a pause, and then falling into¬ 
nation on cor-ju. This meant that the prosodic stress patterns found when the 
words in focus were pronounced in isolation were lost when the same words 
were pronounced in the carrier sentence. Figure 4 illustrates the word cula ‘fin¬ 
ger’ pronounced in isolation by this speaker. One can see a clear fall in both 
fundamental frequency and intensity from the mid-point of the first vowel 
through the end of the word. This is the expected pattern, which can be attrib¬ 
uted to lexical stress. 

Figure 5 illustrates the same word as it was pronounced in the carrier sen¬ 
tence. The intensity contour shows a fall, though not as dramatic as that on the 
token pronounced in isolation. The pitch pattern is clearly distinct, with a pro¬ 
nounced rise on the second syllable. There is no sign of the falling pitch attrib¬ 
utable to lexical stress; lexical stress is thus subordinated to phrasal intonation. 
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Figure 4. Pitch and intensity over cula ‘finger’ pronounced in isolation 20 
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Figure 5. Pitch and intensity over the word cula ‘finger’ uttered in a frame 
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This raises the question of whether the apparent stress patterns found when 
words are pronounced in isolation could be analyzed as intonation rather than as 
lexcial stress. It is possible to analyze the prominence on the initial syllable as 
resulting from an intonation pattern specific to words in isolation. At this point, 
there does not appear to be strong support of either analysis. What is clear is 
that if one analyzes Dolakha Newar as having first-syllable stress, it clearly has 
a very low functional load. It is predictable, not phonemic, and is largely ob¬ 
scured by intonation. 



Chapter 3 
Prosody 


1. Introduction 

The term prosody refers to a combination of phonetic features that serve to con¬ 
vey emotion and attitude and to segment, group, and organize connected dis¬ 
course. These features include intonation (pitch realized over units larger than a 
single word), pause, accent, intensity, voice quality, and rate of speech. The cur¬ 
rent description will only focus on two aspects of prosody: accent and intona¬ 
tion. 


2. Intonation units 

Connected speech is divided into distinct units, referred to here as “intonation 
units”, which are delineated by a variety of prosodic features. Intonation units 
generally end with one of a small set of “terminal intonation contours”. They 
are frequently followed by a pause. The pitch level is often reset from the end of 
one unit to the beginning of another. There also may be a change in the rate of 
speech across units, with slowing at the end of one unit and speeding up at the 
beginning of another. All of these features are gradient: intonation contours can 
be larger or smaller; pauses can be shorter or longer, adjustment of rate of 
speech can be to a greater or lesser degree. This means that some unit bounda¬ 
ries are difficult to determine, especially in fast speech. It appears that bounda¬ 
ries themselves may be of different strengths, with some clearly defined 
“strong” boundaries, and some “weaker” boundaries. This variability, and its 
implications for discourse structure, requires further study. 

When explicitly discussing intonation, I will use distinct transcription con¬ 
ventions discussed in this chapter. To begin with, I will mark the division of 
speech into intonation units by placing each intonation unit on a separate line of 
text, as in (l): 21 
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(1) 

(1.6) am A gM=ku =ri / 




that village =LOC=IND 




(0.8) nis-ma bobu kae da-u 

ju-en 

con-a 


two-CL father son have-NRl be-PART stay-3 sPST 
‘In that village there were two, a father and son.’ 

Intonation units vary in their size. Some intonation units may consist of a 
single word, as in (2): 

(2) bhanche=uri 
cook=IND 

‘the cook’ 

Other units may contain entire clauses, even entire complex sentences. The 
example in (3) illustrates a complex sentence in a single intonation unit. Syntac¬ 
tically, this unit contains a participial clause followed by a finite clause. 

(3) raja thi -ma ye-en =uri aku kha ljetj-an corj-gu ha ale 
king one-CL come =IND there talk listen-PART stay-3PA EVID then 

‘It is said that one king came and was listening to their talk there.’ 

It is useful to keep track of pauses in the speech stream, as these are very 
common and are a key component of prosodic structuring. Pauses generally 
come between intonation units, but may come within them. Very short pauses, 
between 100 and 200 milliseconds (ms), will be transcribed with a single period 
placed on the line before the segmental material of the intonation unit. Medium- 
length pauses, with durations between 300 ms and 600 ms, will be marked by a 
sequence of two periods. Long pauses, over 700 ms in duration, will have the 
duration placed in parentheses. 22 In example (1), the first intonation unit was 
preceded by a pause of 1.6 seconds (1600 ms), while the second intonation unit 
was preceded by pause of 0.8 seconds (800 ms). These durations are repre¬ 
sented in parentheses at the beginning of each line of text. 


3. Phrasal accent 

Most intonation units have one or more words that are acoustically prominent. 
Some of this prominence may be due to the sonority (inherent loudness) of the 
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segments. Syllables with the vowel /a/ are particularly sonorous and words with 
this vowel often sound prominent even when not accented. 

Words which the speaker chooses to emphasize prosodically can be said to 
receive phrasal accent. There are at least two types of phrasal accent: normal 
and emphatic. Normal phrasal accent results in an increase of prominence on a 
syllable of the accented word which is noticeable but unremarkable. Emphatic 
phrasal accent, by contrast, results in a quite remarkable increase in acoustic 
prominence. 

The phonetic realization of normal phrasal accent depends on the phonotac- 
tic structure of the accented word. Monosyllabic words which receive phrasal 
accent begin at a higher pitch than the preceding syllable. If there is no interven¬ 
ing obstruent consonant between the nucleus of the preceding syllable and the 
nucleus of the accented syllable, then the increase is realized as a rising pitch 
over the coda of the preceding syllable. If an obstruent does intervene between 
the two vocalic nuclei, then the pitch of the preceding syllable is generally level, 
and there is an abrupt step up in pitch after the obstruent. In both cases, the 
pitch on the accented syllable falls. Accented syllables also generally have in¬ 
creased amplitude. Figure 6 presents the pitch trace for an intonation unit with 
an accented monosyllabic word, the emphatic (contrastive focus) particle he. 
Since no stop intervenes between it and the preceding syllable, one can see a 
marked rise in fundamental frequency leading up to the peak, which corre¬ 
sponds to the onset of the accented vowel. Normal phrasal accent is transcribed 
with a circumflex ( A ) before the word which receives accent. 

Polysyllabic words with phrasal accent may have the accent realized on any 
syllable of the word. In words with initial aspirated consonants or affricates, the 
initial syllable is likely to be the most prominent. Otherwise, the acoustic 
prominence delivered by phrasal accent appears most commonly to be on the 
final syllable of the word. Further investigation into this issue is warranted. 

Syllables preceding an accented syllable in a polysyllabic root will either 
have level pitch or rising pitch. Again, level pitch occurs when there is an inter¬ 
vening obstruent at the syllable boundary; rising pitch occurs when there is not. 
Figure 7 illustrates the changes of pitch over the accented word hatta ‘why’ em¬ 
bedded into a sentence in a narrative. One can see that the pitch on the first syl¬ 
lable levels out, then there is a sharp step up in pitch to the beginning of the 
second syllable, which falls. 
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Emphatic accent occurs when the speaker chooses to give exceptional promi¬ 
nence to a word in an utterance. It differs from normal phrasal accent by matter 
of degree. The increase in pitch from the preceding syllable is significantly 
greater than with normal accent and the fall in pitch is sharper, generally falling 
to about the pitch level of the preceding syllable. The result is an overall rise- 
fall. This is illustrated in Figure 8. The phrasal accent is realized on the second 
syllable of gunta=tj, where the fundamental frequency rises about 90 hertz, then 
falls about 60; the fall continues over the final word of the intonation unit. Em¬ 
phatic phrasal accent will be transcribed with a superscript exclamation point (!) 
before the accented word. 

In the absence of phrasal accent, most words will have a falling or level con¬ 
tour in connected discourse. This produces either a continuation of a preceding 
falling pitch or a slight word-initial rise followed by a fall. The latter case can 
be seen in the unaccented pronoun chin in Figure 8 below. The former case is il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 9. This sentence was elicited, targeting the word nibar ‘sun’ 
placed into a frame. The pitch pattern over the two syllables of this word is fal¬ 
ling. The fall naturally blends with the fall from the accented syllable in amun 
‘s/he’. 

It is also possible for words to occur in prosodically neutral contexts with 
level pitch and neither syllable being prominent. In some intonation units with 
the level terminal contour, all words are of equal prominence so no word can be 
said to receive phrasal accent. 

This study has identified two types of phrasal accent, normal and emphatic, 
and described their phonetic realizations. It is likely that other types of phrasal 
accent exist, probably with different contour shapes. I do have some evidence 
from elicitation for a rising accent, although I have not seen this in my narrative 
data. This is likely to be a fruitful area for future studies. 
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Figure 8. Pitch trace for inagu kha=ri chin [ gimta=Tj da-hat ‘You don’t say this 
anybody’ 






J 

aamun 

nibaar 


3sERG 

sun 



0 1.21 
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Figure 9. Pitch trace for A amun nibar chor-ju ‘He wrote “sun”’ 
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4. Terminal pitch contours 

Each intonation unit is characterized by a distinct intonation contour. As many 
of these contours exhibit the majority of pitch movement at the end of an into¬ 
nation unit, they are referred to as “terminal pitch contours”. There are a num¬ 
ber of distinct terminal pitch contours that are found in the production of narra¬ 
tive. The majority of contours can be sorted into four phonological categories. 
There is some evidence for a fifth category in my narrative data (a fall-rise), but 
I have a very few examples and cannot comment upon it. A few contours (about 
4%) are difficult to categorize and appear to have idiosyncratic characteristics. 
Others are abandoned or “truncated” as the speaker changes his or her mind 
about how to proceed. The goal of the present work is to describe the commonly 
found patterns in a study of narratives produced by five native speakers of 
Dolakhae. 


4.1. Falling terminal contours 

All of the intonation units with falling terminal contours have a fairly steady fall 
from the prosodically accented syllable to the end of the unit. The slope of the 
fall, and hence how dramatically it is perceived to fall, depends on the position 
of the prosodically accented syllable and the pitch of that syllable. In cases 
where the prosodic accent falls on one of the last three syllables, the slope is 
steeper and more marked than in cases where the prosodic accent is positioned 
early in the prosodic unit. In addition, if the pitch of the accented syllable is 
high, the fall will be more dramatic. We can thus see that falling contours cru¬ 
cially interact with phrasal accent to produce the phonetic pitch fall in an into¬ 
nation unit. The actual pitch curve is the result of the interaction between these 
phonological units. 

Falling (and level) contours differ from rise and rise-fall terminal contours in 
that the pitch change is realized globally over the intonation unit, as opposed to 
being produced only over the last syllable or two. This clearly shows that 
speakers are planning their terminal intonation from the beginning of the unit or 
shortly thereafter. 

We can distinguish phonetically between two types of falling contours: high 
falls and mid falls. Contours classified as high falls show a marked decline in 
fundamental frequency from the last accented syllable in the word to the end of 
the unit. They start at a high pitch relative to a speaker’s natural pitch range, 
with a fundamental frequency over 190 hertz for female speakers and over 170 
hertz for male speakers. High falls show a drop in fundamental frequency of at 
least 35 hertz, but often the fall is much greater, even 100 hertz or more. 
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Figure 10 gives the pitch trace for a high-falling contour produced by a male 
speaker. The first word utsuk has prosodic accent, reaching a pitch of just over 
200 hertz, especially high for this male speaker. After this there is a steady fall 
through the rest of the intonation unit, ending at around 130 hertz. The high fall 
will be transcribed with a double backslash after the intonation unit. 

Contours classified as “mid fall” have a smaller decline in fundamental fre¬ 
quency over the course of the unit, less than 35 hertz, and generally between 15 
hertz and 25 hertz. They also start at a lower pitch. This can vary from a “mid¬ 
range” pitch for the speaker, with a fundamental frequency between 140 and 
170 hertz depending on the individual, to a fundamental frequency as low as 
120 hertz. As with high falls, the falling contour is realized between the final 
accented syllable and the end of the unit, and the slope will vary depending on 
the positioning and height of that accent. 

Figure 11 illustrates the change in fundamental frequency on a mid-fall con¬ 
tour produced by a female speaker. There are two phrasal accents in this unit, 
one on the first syllable of charm ‘your’, and one on the syllable chu-e 
‘cook’-NR2. The pitch falls after the first accented word then jumps up again for 
the second accent. The fundamental frequency at this point is 143 hertz, in the 
lower-mid pitch range for this speaker. The fundamental frequency drops 18 
hertz to end at 125 hertz. Mid fall will be transcribed with a single backslash af¬ 
ter the intonation unit. 

Although these two types of falling terminal contours may be distinguished 
phonetically, it appears that they represent a single phonological category “fall”. 
Evidence of this comes from the fact they occur in the same functional envi¬ 
ronments (discussed below), so cannot be said to be contrastive. In addition, in¬ 
dividual speakers seem to prefer one category over the other. Three of the five 
speakers of this study used mid falls regularly. For these speakers, high falls 
only occurred in intonation units containing emphatic phrasal accents. Thus for 
these speakers the high fall occurs in a phonetically predictable environment. 
The fourth speaker regularly produced high falls, with mid falls only occurring 
in units with minimal importance and low amplitude. These units can be 
thought of as being prosodically reduced over all, an effect which limits both 
the pitch range and the amplitude of the unit. Again, the variation between high- 
fall and mid fall is predictable. The fifth speaker produced very few falls during 
the portion of the narrative studied, so no patterns could be established. 

Turning to the use of falling terminal contours, they primarily occur in two 
environments in narrative: on intonation units occurring at the ends of sen¬ 
tences, and on intonation units containing only contrastive noun phrases. Al¬ 
though these contours occasionally occur with non-finite verbs or adverbials, 
such examples are sporadic in the data examined. 
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utsuk 


jur-a 

ra 

impatient 

feel-BV 

become-3sPST 

PRTC 
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Figure 10. Pitch trace for A utsuk lag-aijur-a ra \\ ‘He became impatient’ 



Figure 11. Pitch trace for A chana nimtiij ja A chu-e ma-kheu \ ‘This rice was not cooked 
for your benefit’ 
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About two-thirds of the examples of falling contours occurred on intonation 
units which are syntactically sentence-final. Most of these are cases which con¬ 
tain non-embedded finite verbs, but a few include copula complements where 
copulas have been elided. It is clear that speakers are using falling contours as a 
prosodic marker of finality produced simultaneously with morphosyntactic 
markers of finality (finite morphology, copular clause structure). 

Falls are also regularly found in narrative on intonation units that only con¬ 
tain a noun phrase. 23 This is particularly true where there are several active 
characters in a story and the narrative switches between them, i.e. in contrastive 
contexts. An example is given in (4). Here the speaker is recounting a story of 

three sisters. She has finished relating that two sisters had difficult marriages 

and not enough to eat. The introduction of the third and happy sister in the first 
intonation unit is marked by a high fall: 

(4) .. ale raja=ke oij-gu thi-ma-n-ri \\ 

then king=ALL go-NRl one-CL=ERG=IND 

(0.7) sukha=n anthi yetj-an coij-an libi/ 

happiness=INST that.manner do-PART stay-PART later 

‘Then the one who went with the king was later living that way 

in happiness...’ 

A third, minor pattern is that falling intonation occurs on noun phrases fol¬ 
lowing periods of speaker disfluency. The falling contour appears to establish 
the identity of an important referent as the narrative gets back on track. In ex¬ 
ample (5), the speaker experienced a period of disfluency during which she pro¬ 
duced two truncated intonation units. When she then produced the utterance 
with the correct noun phrase, she did so with a high-falling terminal contour. 
She then continued fluently with the remainder of the sentence. 

(5) ... amta ekdam am — 

3sDAT very 3 s 

.. mebu ame ame 
other 3sGEN 3sGEN 

... cijma=n \\ 

stepmother=ERG 
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... ekdam dukha bir-ai \\ 
very trouble give-3sPR 

‘She very— another her, her — stepmother gave her very much trouble.’ 
4.2. Level terminal contours 

Contours classified as level exhibit very limited pitch variation over the dura¬ 
tion of the intonation unit. Although accented syllables early in the unit may 
have falling fundamental frequencies of up to 25 hertz, the rest of the material 
in the prosodic unit is pronounced at a sustained level pitch; the fundamental 
frequency does not vary over the unit by more than 10 or 12 hertz. The two final 
syllables, in particular, are usually quite level and often have elongated vowels. 
In some units with level contours, accented syllables are realized only by an in¬ 
crease in amplitude and do not have falling pitch. Other units appear to have no 
accented syllable at all, as all syllables are pronounced with similar pitch and 
amplitude. Level contours will be transcribed with a low line following the unit 
(_)• 

Figure 12 illustrates the pitch trace for a level contour produced by a female 
speaker. The portions of the intonation unit that correspond to the stops have 
been marked so that one can see that the drops in pitch are attributable to these 
and are not part of the intonation pattern of the unit. The first syllable ji T is 
pronounced with a fundamental frequency of 203 hertz. The first two syllables 
of the second word start with the fundamental frequency around 201 hertz and 
drop to about 190. The final vowel is again around 201 hertz. Thus we can see 
that this unit does not vary by more than 13 hertz over the four syllables. Nei¬ 
ther is there a clear direction of movement; the unit is not consistently falling or 
rising. 

All speakers used level contours on at least some intonation units which con¬ 
stituted embedded quotation, and three of the five speakers used level contours 
frequently in this environment, especially at the ends of embedded sentences. 
Genetti and Slater (2004) refer to this as “narrative final” intonation, since the 
use of embedded quotation is a narrative device. The production of a distinctive 
intonation pattern for embedded quotation constitutes a means for the speaker to 
signal to the hearer that he or she is making a shift from producing the voice of 
the narrator to producing the voice of the character. Other prosodic cues to sig¬ 
nal embedded speech include changes in amplitude, global changes in pitch, and 
changes in voice quality. 

Level contours also occurred in other environments, especially when speak¬ 
ers produced intonation units with low amplitude. The reduction in variation in 
both pitch and loudness is a way of producing prosodically backgrounded mate¬ 
rial, which is generally of low importance. 
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Time (s) 

Figure 12. Pitch trace for ji A balaka ‘I am a child’ 


4.3. Rising terminal contours 

Rising contours differ from level and falling contours in that the primary pitch 
movement is not realized over the entire intonation unit but is located on the fi¬ 
nal syllable. The intonation over the unit prior to the final syllable is determined 
by the position and height of phrasal accents, together with a general fall (at¬ 
tributable to declination), usually ending on the penultimate syllable (but occa¬ 
sionally on the antepenult). There is then generally a step up in fundamental fre¬ 
quency of at least ten hertz from the end of the penult to the beginning of the 
ultima. The fundamental frequency then rises steadily over the rhyme of the syl¬ 
lable. The rise is sustained past the mid-point of the final segment (vowel or na¬ 
sal coda). This is frequently followed by a slight decrease in fundamental fre¬ 
quency at the very end of the unit, usually about 25% of the total amount of the 
rise. As this decrease in fundamental frequency is often accompanied by a de¬ 
crease in amplitude, the final slight drop in pitch is not strongly audible and the 
overall perceptual effect is of a rising pitch contour. Rising terminal contours 
will be transcribed with a single slash. 

Rising contours produce a significant pitch movement on the final syllable. 
The final syllable can thus be said to carry a phrasal accent assigned to it by the 
rising contour. This phrasal accent will not be transcribed. 
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Figure 13 illustrates the changes in fundamental frequency for an intonation 
unit with a rising contour. The first word janta [lSDAT] is unaccented and pro¬ 
nounced at a low pitch. The first syllable in pyatawat-a [hungry-3sPST] receives 
phrasal accent. The fundamental frequency starts at 209 hertz then falls to 182 
by the end of the penultimate vowel. The fundamental frequency at the begin¬ 
ning of the ultimate vowel is ten hertz higher, followed by a rise on the vowel 
back to 209. The total increase in fundamental frequency, including the initial 
step up, is 28 hertz. 

Many intonation units end in a final nasal consonant. This is especially true 
as a number of verbal suffixes used in clause linkage end in /n/, as does the er¬ 
gative casemarker. These morphemes often occur at the ends of intonation units. 
When an intonation unit with a rising contour ends in a nasal consonant, the 
vowel is usually quite short and the nasal elongated. A significant portion of the 
final rise is realized on the nasal itself. 

Figure 14 illustrates the fundamental frequency over a rising intonation unit 
with a final nasal consonant. The first word receives a phrasal accent. The fun¬ 
damental frequency drops sharply across the first two syllables, then declines 
gradually through the penult. The final syllable has a total increase in funda¬ 
mental frequency of 19 hertz, evenly divided over the vowel and the nasal. 

A subtype of rising contours is the marked rise. The difference between rise 
and marked rise is purely a matter of degree. I transcribe as marked rises those 
with an increase of over 35 hertz in the last two syllables of the unit. Often the 
increase is substantially greater than this, above 40 hertz, and sometimes as 
much as 80 or 90 hertz. Unlike the two falling contours, which are differentiated 
by both total pitch change and initial fundamental frequency, there is no notice¬ 
able difference in the ending pitches of rise and marked rise contours. Two 
speakers, one male and one female, do produce a few high rising contours with 
impressively high end points (260-280 hertz for the female speaker, 180-200 
hertz for the male speaker), however, they also produce marked rises with lower 
end points under similar functional conditions. Thus final pitch does not seem to 
be significant. Marked rise will be transcribed by two slashes. 

The decision to take 35 hertz as a cut-off point between rise and marked rise 
contours is arbitrary, in that one could as easily choose a higher or lower cut-off 
point. Examination of all rising contours shows that they occur in a steady con¬ 
tinuum and no clear dividing line establishes two distinct groups. The decision 
to divide the contours into two groups is based on auditory perception, as 
strongly rising contours are quite salient, or “marked”. 
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Figure 13. Pitch trace for janta A pyatawat-a / ‘I am hungry’ 



Figure 14. Pitch trace for A che=ku na-i mo-khoij-a-laginl ‘Because I am not able to 
eat’ 
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Figure 15. Pitch trace for thi-gur A mula then-nasin II ‘When (he) arrived on a road’ 

Figure 15 illustrates the changes in fundamental frequency over an intona¬ 
tion unit classified as marked rise. The phrasal accent results in a pitch rise on 
mulct ‘road’, after which the pitch falls more than 20 hertz to the beginning of 
the ultimate vowel. The vowel shows a rise of 70 hertz, followed by a rise-fall 
on the nasal coda. Although we can distinguish phonetically between two types 
of rising terminal contours, the two constitute distinct phonetic realizations of a 
single phonological category. The rise and marked rise are not contrastive; we 
do not find one in one particular set of lexico-syntactic and discourse environ¬ 
ments in comparison with the other. Also, as mentioned earlier, the rise con¬ 
tours form a continuum and do not cluster into two distinct classes. In my data 
there are differences between speakers in the degree to which marked rising 
contours are used. While some speakers produced them frequently in the re¬ 
corded speech, others did so only rarely or not at all. This can probably be at¬ 
tributed to differences in the degree of modulation used by different speakers. 

The majority of rising contours are used on intonation units which do not 
constitute the ends of syntactic sentences. Rising intonation units tend to con¬ 
tain noun phrases, adverbials, or dependent clauses, all elements which are syn¬ 
tactically dependent on a following head. Hence rising contours are overwhelm¬ 
ingly anticipatory; they mark that more is to come. As one would expect then, 
rising contours are generally not found on intonation units containing a non- 
embedded finite verb that completes a syntactic sentence. When they do, the in¬ 
tonation units are usually analyzable as anticipatory within the broader dis- 
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course structure, despite the fact that at the syntactic level the speaker has com¬ 
pleted a sentence. For example, sequences of finite clauses can be used to relate 
events that occur in a tight series. When this happens, these finite clauses can 
occur with rising intonation. An example is given in (6). Here the speaker is 
telling of the hardships that two sisters experience, which she contrasts with the 
happy life of the third sister. There are two nearly identical episodes relating 
how each sister is refused food by her husband. The end of each episode is 
marked by the production of a finite verb, but their larger structure as a series of 
related events is marked by rising intonation: 

(6) a. ... amta nai ma-bi-u, / 

3sDAT food NEG-give-3PA 

‘He didn’t give her (the first sister) any food.’ 
five lines later 

b. ale bhanche-n amta ja na-i ma-bir-ju, / 

then cook=ERG 3sDAT rice eat-INF NEG-give-3sPST 

‘Then the cook did not give her (the second sister) rice to eat.’ 
three lines later 

c. sukha=n anthi yerj-an coij-an libi, /, 

happiness =INST that.manner do-PART stay-PART later 

‘(The third sister) was living in happiness later...’ 

Thus the speaker is using syntax and intonation to structure the discourse at two 
independent levels. Syntax is used to convey the episodic structure and intona¬ 
tion is used to convey the inter-episodic relation and higher-level structuring. 
Further discussion of the interaction of syntax and prosody can be found in 
Chapter 21. 

My data set contains one narrative where the speaker used rising intonation 
with considerable frequency: almost 70% of the intonation units in the first 100 
seconds of her narrative had a rising terminal contour. In addition, almost 90% 
of the intonation units with rising contours occurred at the ends of sentences. 
This pattern would appear to run counter to the normal pattern in the narratives, 
whereby sentence-finality is marked with falling intonation. After some reflec¬ 
tion, I believe that the reason the speaker used rising intonation so frequently 
was not to repeatedly mark continuation, as one might think given the overall 
patterns in the language, but to mark appeal, specifically to check whether the 
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listener was comprehending the story. My impression is based on the fact that I 
was the sole listener to the rendition of the story, which I recorded just a few 
weeks after I began studying the language. Obviously, my knowledge of the 
language was limited, and my consultant, as she related the story, kept watching 
me expectantly and with some concern. I remember feeling awkward about 
nodding repeatedly as if I really were understanding the story, but it seemed to 
satisfy her as she related the quite complex story to the end. Further study of in- 
tonational contours preceding backchannel responses is warranted to test this 
hypothesis. 


4.4. Rise-fall terminal contour 

The rise-fall terminal intonation contour has similar properties to the rising con¬ 
tour. Like the rise, it is predominantly realized over the last syllable of the into¬ 
nation unit (although, as with the rise, the increase in fundamental frequency 
occasionally begins on the antepenult). Like the rise, the rise-fall terminal con¬ 
tour can be said to assign a phrasal accent to the final syllable of the unit. As 
mentioned above, rising contours often show a slight drop in fundamental fre¬ 
quency at the end of the final segment in the unit. This is always less than half 
the distance of the total rise of the contour and the decrease tends to co-occur 
with a drop in amplitude, rendering the falling portion of the sequence less sali¬ 
ent. Contours classified as rise-fall have a different profile. The final fall begins 
earlier in the unit, typically around the mid-point of the vowel or toward the be¬ 
ginning of a nasal consonant. In addition, the decrease in fundamental fre¬ 
quency is roughly equivalent to the preceding increase, so that the starting and 
ending pitches of the contour are at about the same level. Finally, the amplitude 
over the portion of the pitch fall remains relatively strong. The result is a con¬ 
tour with an audibly falling portion. The rise-fall contour is transcribed with a 
slash followed by a backslash (A). 

The amount of change in fundamental frequency found with rise-fall con¬ 
tours varies by speaker, as does the frequency with which this contour is used. 
Most speakers in my sample use this contour sparingly, and these generally 
show an increase and decrease of 25 hertz or greater. One speaker used this con¬ 
tour frequently in his narrative, but with reduced size: the rises and falls in his 
speech are between 10 and 20 hertz. 

Figure 16 represents the change in fundamental frequency across an intona¬ 
tion unit with a rise-fall terminal contour. With the exception of a slight rise-fall 
on santan ‘heirs’ due to phrasal accent, the fundamental frequency is held quite 
steady at close to 140 hertz prior to the final syllable. The fundamental fre¬ 
quency then rises 40 hertz in the first half of the vowel and falls 40 hertz in the 
second half of the vowel. 
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Figure 16. Pitch trace of ame ''santan ma-da-u-ju ‘Then he had no heirs’ 


Rise-fall terminal contours are most often used for exclamatory utterances, 
such as vocatives, imperatives, and clauses where the speaker is communicating 
a strong belief in the truth value of the proposition. The use of a rise-fall pitch 
shape in this context mirrors its use as the marker of emphatic phrasal accent. 

A different type of rise-fall contour is found on intonation units that have an 
overall falling trajectory. The rise-fall portion is again realized over the last 
vowel, which is typically lengthened. The rise-fall portion is smaller in ampli¬ 
tude than in examples such as that illustrated in Figure 16. The overall fall com¬ 
bined with the small rise-fall and vowel lengthening give a strong sense of final¬ 
ity. Genetti and Slater (2004: 7) call this a “subtype of prototypical final intona¬ 
tion”. An example is given in Figure 17: 
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Figure 17. Pitch trace of je= A -ku on-a ‘He went to work’ 


5. Transitional continuity 

The preceding section provided description of four types of terminal contours: 
falls, levels, rises, and rise-falls. While the function of intonation contours is 
quite complex, we can still identify the primary uses of each contour type. Fal¬ 
ling terminal contours are generally used to mark syntactic finality and contras¬ 
tive noun phrases. Level terminal contours are primarily used in embedded quo¬ 
tations, most of which are also syntactically final within the quote. Rising ter¬ 
minal contours are most commonly used to signal anticipation of more to come 
or to solicit appeal. Rise-fall contours are used on exclamatory units, which are 
most likely to be final, not anticipating further material. 

From these primary functions, we can see that Dolakha Newar speakers are 
using intonation to mark “transitional continuity”; in other words, speakers are 
signaling intonationally whether they intend to continue with the “discourse 
business at hand,” or whether they have reached the end of a significant unit 
(Du Bois et al. 1993). Transitional continuity is one of the “signpost” functions 
of intonation (Chafe 1987: 386), ways for the speaker to signal to the hearer his 
or her intentions for the immediate speech. Of the four types of terminal con¬ 
tours, the falling, level, and exclamatory contours are overwhelmingly “final” in 
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this sense. Rises, on the other hand, are overwhelmingly “continuing.” These 
correlations can be found when we examine the distribution of these contours 
vis-a-vis units that are syntactically final (contain a non-embedded finite verb or 
other material which marks a lack of syntactic continuation) and syntactically 
continuing (ending in arguments, adverbials, or dependent clauses which hold a 
syntactic relation with material yet to come). In a study of the interaction of 
prosody and syntax in four narratives, I found the following correlations be¬ 
tween final intonation contours and syntactic content of the intonation unit: 


Table 5. Terminal contour type and syntactic finality/continuity 


Syntactically Final Syntactically Continuing 

Contour Type _#_ % _#_ % 

Falling, level, rise-fall 70 67.3 27 25.7 

Rising contours _34_ 32.7 _78_ 74.3 


One can easily see that while there are very strong patterns, the correlations be¬ 
tween contour type and syntactic content are not absolute. This shows that 
speakers are manipulating the syntactic and prosodic levels independently, and 
may produce the expected correlations or deviate from them for functional rea¬ 
sons. Many of the counter-examples to the expected correlations represent sig¬ 
nificant sub-patterns. For example, cases where falling contours occur on con¬ 
trastive noun phrases or rising contours indicate appeal. Other times, the devia¬ 
tion from expected pattern may occur when the speaker is marking distinct lev¬ 
els of structure (as in example (6) above). Each case of deviation is unique and 
can only be understood through a qualitative investigation of the discourse. Fur¬ 
ther examples and discussion of “syntax/prosody mismatches” are given in 
§ 21 . 6 . 2 . 

The presence of exceptions to the expected syntax/prosody correlations illus¬ 
trates that the identification of transitional continuity cannot automatically be 
read from the terminal intonational contour, but must additionally be sensitive 
to independent syntactic or functional elements in the surrounding discourse 
context. There is not an absolute correlation between the phonological level of 
terminal contour and the functional level of transitional continuity. Thus these 
two dimensions need to be transcribed independently. Following Du Bois et al. 
(1993), final transitional continuity will be marked with a period, while continu¬ 
ing transitional continuity will be marked with a comma. Example (6) above has 
both dimensions transcribed. 
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6. Summary 

As this discussion has indicated, prosody is one of the central systems by which 
speakers parse and organize connected speech. It is used both to break the 
speech into manageable chunks (intonation units) which are easily processed 
cognitively (Chafe 1994: 53-70). It is also used to highlight and background 
particular units, and particular words within those units. And, crucially, it is 
used as a “signpost” which provides cues to the hearer about the relationships 
between units, as well as whether or not the material constitutes embedded di¬ 
rect quotation. However, the signpost function does more than simply provide 
cues to the hearer. It also allows for higher level prosodic structuring, as speak¬ 
ers use transitional continuity to combine single intonation units into structured 
groups which I label “prosodic sentences” (Genetti and Slater 2004). A full dis¬ 
cussion of prosodic sentence is deferred until Chapter 21 (§21.5). 

There is one other important function of prosody which I am not able to ad¬ 
dress, that of conveying affect, or the emotional state or attitude of the speaker. 
It is clear that prosody in Dolakha Newar has this function; however, I will 
leave this topic for future study, ideally by a native speaker of the language. 



Chapter 4 

Nouns and noun morphology 


1. Introduction 

The traditional definition of a noun is based on semantics: a word that refers to 
a person, place, or thing. However, semantic definitions for word classes are no¬ 
toriously insufficient when describing languages in detail. It is much better to 
identify the word classes of a language based on shared morphological and syn¬ 
tactic behavior and that will be the approach taken in this book. 

In Dolakha Newar, there are two clear criteria which uniquely identify nouns 
as an independent lexical class. First, only nouns and pronouns may function as 
arguments of a verb without any morphological modification (excluding case¬ 
marking). This criterion allows us to differentiate nouns from verbs and adjec¬ 
tives; these may only function as arguments if they are first modified by deriva¬ 
tional morphology. Second, nouns can be differentiated from pronouns in that 
nouns form an open lexical class. New nouns may be added to the class by the 
mechanisms of compounding, suffixation, the lexicalization of headless relative 
clauses, and borrowing. In addition, nouns do not have the idiosyncratic pat¬ 
terns of inflection for number and case that are found with pronouns. Instead, 
number and case are realized by clitics. 


2. Phonotactic properties of nouns 

In Dolakhae, nouns may have a number of phonotactic shapes. Most nouns are 
disyllabic, although monosyllabic nouns are also common. Trisyllables occur 
infrequently, while quadrisyllable nouns are rare, but attested. It seems likely 
that many of the trisyllabic and quadrisyllable nouns may have arisen histori¬ 
cally from compounding or derivational processes, e.g. dusili ‘millet stalk’ is 
clearly based on dusi ‘millet’. Examples of nouns of various sizes and shapes 
are given in (1). It may be noted that syllable types are unrestricted, that is, syl¬ 
lables of any type may occur in any position within the word. In this way nouns 
differ from verbs, which have very limited phonotactic possibilities: 
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(1) Nouns of varying shapes and sizes 


Monosyllabic nouns 


bo 

‘plate’ 

d(h)u 

‘tiger’ 

kha 

‘talk; language’ 

ne 

‘iron’ 

si 

‘louse’ 

pha 

t ■ 5 

Pig 

cher 

‘head’ 

khwal 

‘face’ 

Ion 

‘womb’ 

pay 

‘fruit’ 

mes 

‘female water buffalo’ 

tir 

‘riverbank’ 

Disyllabic Nouns 



jyala 

‘cost’ 

lyuri 

‘bronze’ 

pwakal 

‘hole’ 

pyakhan 

‘dance’ 

tuti 

‘foot; leg’ 

baji 

‘beaten rice’ 

ciku 

‘ant’ 

dari 

‘yogurt’ 

duku 

‘goat’ 

kosa 

‘bone’ 

kehe 

‘younger sister’ 

lokhu 

‘water’ 

lurja 

‘stone’ 

saijat 

‘friend’ 

wasar 

‘medicine’ 

calti 

‘sweat’ 

kumlo 

‘bundle’ 

nemla 

‘moon’ 

jarjal 

‘bird’ 

turkan 

‘mustard’ 

Trisyllabic Nouns 



kuciri 

‘claws; fingernails’ 

mogara 

‘upper back’ 

teburi 

‘navel’ 

swahara 

‘field, non-irrigated’ 

nasputi 

‘ear’ 



Ouadrisvllabic Nouns 



kuramuni 

‘condensed milk’ 

yalaguri 

‘gland’ 


3. Incorporating new nouns into the language 

Nouns in Dolakhae may be derived through the processes of compounding and 
suffixation. In addition, some nouns are created through the lexicalization of 
headless relative clauses. Finally, nouns are freely borrowed from other lan¬ 
guages, most notably Nepali, Sanskrit, and other Indo-Aryan languages. 
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3.1. Compounding 

Compounding is the creation of a noun via the juxtaposition of two other words, 
generally both nouns, without any intervening morphology. The compounds I 
have found in the language are well-established vocabulary; compounding is 
not a highly productive process and new compounds appear to be rare. 

In some nominal compounds, the two elements that combine are both trans¬ 
parently elements of the current lexicon. In other cases, only one element is rec¬ 
ognizable. When two nouns form a compound in Dolakhae, the first noun is 
generally the modifier of the second: 


Compound 

Formatives 

Gloss 

onsa-mi 

man-person 

‘man’ 

misa-mi 

woman-person 

‘woman’ 

khica-wa 

dog-tooth 

‘canine tooth’ 

cyas-pyata 

?-belly 

‘lower belly’ 

deu-cula 

god-finger 

‘index finger’ 

dad-cula 

middle-finger 

‘middle finger’ 

paksin-cula 

witch-finger 

‘ring (4th) finger’ 

cirkan-cula 

sparrow-finger 

‘little finger’ 

lokhu-bati 

water-cat 

‘otter’ 

dudu-klkar 

milk-corn 

‘fresh com’ 

klkar-si 

corn-hair 

‘com silk’ 

mikha-sa 

eye-hair 

‘eyebrow; eyelash’ 

ma-cila 

mother-goat 

‘goat, female’ 

phatja-kocu 

blanket-pox 

‘measles’ 

kwakar-beij 

?-frog 

‘frog’ 

paha-beij 

?-frog 

‘toad’ 

ban-pha 

forest-pig 

‘wild pig’ 

ban-bad 

forest-cat 

‘lynx’ 

ban-kha 

forest-fowl 

‘pheasant’ 

twas-mica 

?-daughter 

‘daughter’s blood friend’ 

ka-suka 

?-thread 

‘sacred thread’ 

bar-par] 

?-fruit 

‘tomato’ 

twaij-sona 

?-flower 

‘rhododendron’ 


Compounds may also be created by combining two nouns which denote ele¬ 
ments that occur as natural sets. In such cases, neither noun modifies the other: 
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(3) Compound 
ma-ba 
kae-mica 
sut-pant 
tisa-wasti 
bd-khosu 
Iwjma-tuphi 


Formatives 

mother-father 

son-daughter 

suit-pants 

jewelry-clothes 

cloud-fog 

mortar-pestle 


Gloss 

‘parents’ 

‘children’ 

‘suit’ (western-style) 
‘attire’ 

‘clouds and fog’ 
‘mortar and pestle’ 


Compounds are also found when the first noun denotes a specific type and the 
second noun denotes a general entity, e.g. bulbul cidiya ‘bulbul bird’, paij sima 
‘fruit tree’, phapar mari ‘phapar bread’, dukupuja ‘goat ritual’. 

It is also common to form compounds when the first element is either dwaku 
‘big’ (from the verb dwakar- ‘be big; become big’) or cica ‘small’ (from cicar- 
‘be small; become small’). Forms with dwaku are treated here as compounds as 
opposed to nonce concatenations of adjective plus noun simply because these 
sequences regularly denote a particular object and are clearly lexicalized. In the 
case of cica there is a clear argument in favor of analyzing these as compounds; 
the adjectival form of the verb is not cica but cica-u with the final nominalizing 
suffix NR1, which is absent from the compounds. Examples of compounds 
formed with dwaku and cica are given below: 


(4) Compound 
dwaku-kocu 
cica-kocu 
cic-ba (cij-ba) 
cic-ma (cij-ma) 
dwaku-mula 
ci-chu 


Formatives 

large-pox 

small-pox 

small-father 

small-mother 

large-finger 

small-rat 


Gloss 

‘smallpox’ 

‘chickenpox’ 

‘step-father’ 

‘step-mother’ 

‘thumb’ 

‘house shrew’ 


3.2. Derivational suffixation 

I know of only one productive derivational suffix which derives nouns from 
other nouns. It is the diminutive -ca which is used to denote the young of ani¬ 
mals: 


Derived Noun 

Formatives 

Gloss 

cil-ca 

goat-DIM 

‘kid’ 

sa-ca 

COW-DIM 

‘calf 

phasi-ca 

sheep-DIM 

‘lamb’ 

kha-ca 

chicken-DIM 

‘chick’ 
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The form can also be used on kin terms, especially when referring to children: 

(6) bina ‘niece’ bina-ca ‘little niece’ 

saila ‘third child’ saila-ca ‘little saila ’ 

I have also seen this suffix with two quantifiers: uli ‘this much’- uli-ca ‘this lit¬ 
tle’, and bad ‘a little’ bati-ca ‘just a little’. 


3.3. Lexicalization of headless relative clauses 


It is also possible to create new nominal terms via the lexicalization of headless 
relative clauses. A relative clause is defined as a clause which modifies a noun 
and in which the referent of that noun plays a syntactic role, such as subject or 
object. Relative clauses are discussed in detail in §17.2.1.1. In the following ex¬ 
ample, the head noun mi ‘man’ is being modified by the relative clause mes 
syak-u. 

(7) [[mes syak-umi] NP 
w.buffalo kill-NRl man 

‘The man who kills water buffalos’; ‘butcher’ 


Note that the noun mi ‘man’ can never appear within the relative clause. Thus 
the phrase mi=n mes syak-u [man=ERG w.buffalo kill-NRl] will never be used as 
a relative clause modifying a head noun with the meaning in (7) (although it 
may be used as a nominalized clause; see §17.2.3). 

In Dolakhae, it is common to leave the head noun unspecified, creating a 
headless relative clause. Certain headless relative clauses are used repeatedly in 
Dolakhae and may be said to have lexicalized. This is especially common with 
relative clauses created from verbs with adjectival meaning. The resultant struc¬ 
ture has the meaning ‘one who is X’, or more simply ‘the X one’, where X 
stands for the adjectival meaning coded by the verb. In this use, these forms 
commonly co-occur with the individuating clitic = (u)ri which is used to specify 
one out of a group (§10.2.1): 


(8) cica-u-ri 
dwak-u-ri 
haka-u=ri 
hega-u-ri 


‘the small one’ 
‘the big one’ 
‘the black one’ 
‘the red one’ 


<cicar- ‘to be small’ 
<dwakar- ‘to be big’ 
<hakar- ‘to be black’ 
<hegar- ‘to be red’ 
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This process is also common with occupational terms: 


( 9 ) 


haluwa chvk-u 
wasti hi-u 
tisa dake-u 
ja chu 
doli bu 


‘haluwa cook’ 
‘laundress’ 
‘jeweler’ 
‘cook’ 

Titter carrier’ 


<haluwa ‘haluwa’ chut- ‘cook’ 
<wasti ‘clothes’ + hir- ‘wash’ 
<tisa ‘jewelry’ + daker- ‘make’ 
<ja ‘rice’ + chur- ‘cook’ 

<doli Titter’ + bur- ‘carry’ 


As these terms usually include the object of the verb, it is clear that these are 
lexicalizations of relative clauses as opposed to being the derivation of simple 
nouns. In addition, one always has the option of following these lexicalizations 
with a head noun, such as mi ‘person’, which again gives the process a syntac¬ 
tic, as opposed to a derivational, flavor. Thus the extent to which these items are 
truly lexicalized, in the sense of comprising distinct lexical items, is unclear. 24 


3.4. Borrowing 

The other way of incorporating new nouns into Dolakhae is the process of bor¬ 
rowing. Not surprisingly, the most common source language for borrowed 
nouns are Indo-Aryan, most notably Nepali. English nouns may also be found, 
however these may have been borrowed through Nepali. The extent of borrow¬ 
ing from Indo-Aryan may be attested by the large number of Indo-Aryan nouns 
found in my lexical database, composed primarily of words found in narrative, 
but also additionally containing elicited words. Of these, about 39% were Indo- 
Aryan loans and about 59% were either native Dolakhae lexemes or nativized 
Indo-Aryan borrowings (i.e. nouns originally borrowed from Nepali or other 
Indo-Aryan languages, but with unique phonological adaptations). The remain¬ 
ing 2% were from English. The large number of Nepali loans may clearly be at¬ 
tributed to extensive bilingualism; virtually all Dolakhae speakers are bilingual 
in Nepali. As a result of this large percent of lexical borrowings, Newars from 
other regions of the country have often commented to me that Dolakhae is 
“mixed Newari/Nepali”. While this may be true at the lexical level, especially 
so with nouns, it is clear that the grammatical system of Dolakhae is quite origi¬ 
nal and that the language differs from Nepali in many ways. 

Nouns may be borrowed into Dolakhae without any morphological modifi¬ 
cation. Borrowed nouns are treated just like native nouns morphologically, and 
thus undergo the same suffixation and cliticization processes, as the following 
examples illustrate. For clarification, I will indicate the source language of the 
borrowed nouns with either (LA) for Indo-Aryan or (E) for English following 
the gloss: 
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(10) pharsi=n suntali—ta biha yeij-an 

pumpkin(IA)=ERG Suntali=DAT marriage do-PART 

‘After the pumpkin married Suntali...’ 

(11) anagu radi=n phar-gi 

that.type rug(LA)=INST wrap-lsPST 

‘I wrapped her in a rug of that type.’ 

(12) gdas=ku mahi ha-en tar-ai 

glass(E)=LOC lassi bring-PART put-3sPR 

‘He brings out lassi (beverage made with yogurt) in a glass.’ 

(13) dai—pen sd-ma=n=ri am cidiya jaijal 

e.brother(IA)=PL three-CL=ERG=IND that bulbul bird 

ha-en yer-hin 

bring-PART come-3pPST 

‘The three elder brothers came, bringing that bulbul bird.’ 

(14) am sugja=ta thi-ma sauji-n ijyat-ai 

that parrot(LA)=DAT one-CL shopkeeper(IA)=ERG buy-3sPR 

‘Then one shopkeeper bought that parrot.’ 

Although I do have a large number of borrowed nouns in my lexical database, 
the frequency of borrowed nouns in running discourse varies considerably de¬ 
pending on what is being discussed. They occur rarely in casual conversation, 
and more frequently in narratives, with the highest frequency in my data being 
found in the traditional Hindu epics. 

4. Morphological categories relevant to nouns 

The three morphological categories relevant to nouns are number, case and in¬ 
dividuation/extension. All three of these categories are marked by morphologi¬ 
cal clitics. They occur in the following order: 

STEM=PLURAL=CASE=INDIVIDUATION/EXTENSION 

It should be noted that there is no grammatical gender in Dolakhae. 
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4.1. Number 


There is a single nominal clitic used to indicate number; it is =pen , the plural 
marker. This clitic has idiosyncratic case inflection, as the stem changes to 
/=pis/ before casemarkers: 


(15) Inflection of the plural marker -pen 


Absolutive 

Ergative 

Dative 

Allative 

Genitive 


-pen 

-pisin ~=pisna 

=pista 

=piske 

=pe 


The evidence for the plural being a clitic is not as strong as it is with the 
casemarkers, or clitics of individuation and extension (see below). In many 
ways the plural seems to be intermediate between an affix and a clitic. The plu¬ 
ral morpheme is clearly phonologically bound to its host; it cannot occur inde¬ 
pendently of a host, and when a word with the plural morpheme is pronounced 
in isolation, the plural has the characteristic prosodic weakness found with final 
syllables of monomorphemic words. 

The primary reason to consider the plural morpheme to be a clitic rather than 
a suffix is that in the absence of a head noun the morpheme is bound to the ei¬ 
ther a genitive phrase, as in (16), or a headless relative clause, as in (17). This 
appears to be evidence of a weaking of the boundedness between the plural 
morpheme and the category of noun. 

(16) jatra=e=pisin man-ai yet-ai 
festival=GEN=PL celebrate-BV do-3sPR 

‘The (people) of the festival celebrate.’ 

(17) kar-a orj-gu=pen 
take-PURP go-NRl=PL 

‘The (people) who go to take it.’ 

On the other hand, unlike the case clitics, the plural is not always bound to 
the final lexical element in the noun phrase. The one case where the plural is 
non-final in the NP is when the noun is followed by a numeral plus classifier. In 
this case the plural morpheme is on the noun, not on the numeral phrase: 
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(18) dida=pen nis-ma=ij yer-a 
e.brother=PL two-CL=EXT come-3sPST 

The two elder brothers came.’ 

Note that the plural is not required when a numeral is present in a noun phrase. 
The following example is taken from the same text as the preceding, just a few 
sentences earlier: 

(19) dida nis-ma=ij jay gal u-i doy-guju 

e.brother two-CL=EXT jungle go-INF finish-3PA 

The two elder brothers had gone to the jungle.’ 

The plural morpheme appears to be more like a suffix and less like a clitic 
when we examine its distribution in conjoined noun phrases. In such cases the 
plural marked occurs independently on both elements, e.g. danabi-pen ho 
dehgan-pen ‘the giants and the gods’. 

Turning to semantics, the plural category marked by -pen is referred to as 
an associative plural. As such, one of its uses is that of signaling basic plurality, 
i.e. the presence of more than one object of the same type. Examples (20)-(22) 
illustrate this meaning of the plural clitic: 

(20) muca=pen=ri din prati din dwakar-hin 

child=PL=IND day by day grow-3pPST 

‘Day by day the children grew.’ 

(21) am pipana ye-u mi-pen gun jeu? 

that outside come-NRl person=PL who maybe 

‘Who are the people who came to the veranda?’ 

(22) kaja-pen-iny sit-a 

y.brother=PL=EXT die-3sPST 

The (two) younger brothers died.’ 

However, -pen may also be used more generally to indicate a group of related, 
as opposed to identical, objects. In the following example, there is only one 
dowry, thus the plural form theki=pen refers to the many objects that the dowry 
consists of: 
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(23) am jammai mica=uri=e thekhi=pen au 

that together daughter=lND=GEN dowry=PL now 

mica=e palaij =na samet yetj-an 

daughter=GEN bed=INST accompanying bring-PART 

‘Bringing all the daughter’s dowry things together with the daughter’s 
bed...’ 

Similarly, in the following example cijma=pen does not refer to multiple step¬ 
mothers, but instead to the stepmother and others associated with her, in this 
case, her husband and daughter: 

(24) ame cijma=pen ma-yer-a hatj-an 

3sGEN stepmother=PL NEG-come-3sPST say-PART 

khusi ju-en con-gu 

happy become-PART stay-3 sPA 

‘Her stepmother and all, saying: “She didn’t come”, were very happy.’ 

In example (25), lu cadi=pen is not restricted in reference to multiple pieces of 
gold and silver, but indicates riches more generally: 

(25) amun lu cadi=pen guli bu-i phar-ai 

3sERG gold silver=PL how.much carry-INF able-3sPR 

‘She is able to carry so much gold, silver, etc.’ 

Whether a given example of -pen should be interpreted as a simple plural, as 
in examples (20)-(22), or as an associative plural, as in examples (23)-(25), de¬ 
pends upon the context in which it used. Both real-world knowledge (as in the 
knowledge that one generally does not have more than one stepmother) and 
text-based knowledge (as in the knowledge that there was only one wedding be¬ 
ing discussed, thus one dowry) contribute to the interpretation of these forms. 

It should be noted that the plural marker is optional. It is common to find 
nouns appearing without =pen even though the context clearly establishes them 
as semantically plural. The following sentence is from a story in Hindu mythol¬ 
ogy which relates the battle of gods and demons during the creation of the 
world: 
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(26) debgan-na ka-i doij-an-li 

god-ERG take-INF finish-PART-after 

‘After the gods had taken (the airak) 

In the context of the story, it is clearly a group of gods which take the airak ‘liq¬ 
uor’, as opposed to being a single god; however, the noun is not formally 
marked as plural. Another clear example of a semantically plural noun appear¬ 
ing without the plural clitic is given in (27): 

(27) lja-ma du wa gwar=ku thi-gur=uri ur-ai 

five-CL tiger TOP shelter=LOC one-CL=lND circle-3 sPR 

‘Five tigers circled the one shelter.’ 

The omission of the plural marker in the presence of a numeral is common (see 
also (19) above). 

A final point to make is that no other number categories are marked on the 
noun. There are no dual, paucal, or other number categories relevant to Dola- 
khae grammar. 


4.2. Case 

4.2.1. NP-Intemal and NP-level clitic casemarkers 

The marking of case, the indexing of syntactic and semantic roles of noun 
phrases, is a central part of Dolakha Newar grammar. Case is used to indicate 
the essential relationships which hold between animate participants, inanimate 
objects, and the verb. The set of Dolakhae casemarkers is given in Table 6, 
which lists the conventional gloss for each morpheme, the phonological forms 
by which each morpheme is realized, and whether each casemarker is found 
NP-intemally or at the NP-level only. 

This section of the grammar will first consider the syntactic positioning and 
morphological status of the casemarkers, then will move on to a discussion of 
the range of casemarking found on the core arguments (subjects and objects), 
with particular attention to the nature of ergativity in Dolakhae. Following this 
will be a discussion of casemarkers which are found on “oblique arguments”, 
namely the various local cases. 
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Table 6. Clitic casemarkers 


Gloss 

Form(s) 

Positioning 

Ergative 

=na, =n 

NP-level 

Dative 

=ta 

NP-level 

Instrumental 

-na } =n 

NP-level 

Locative 

=ku 

NP-level 

Ablative 1 

-lan 

NP-level 

Ablative 2 

=na, nasi 

NP-level 

Allative 

-ke 

NP-internal or NP-level 

Genitive 

-e 

NP-internal only 


4.2.2. Syntactic positioning of casemarkers 

The Dolakhae casemarkers fall into two sets with regard to their syntactic posi¬ 
tioning. NP-extemal casemarkers, which are in a paradigmatic relationship (i.e. 
they occupy the same position with respect to the noun and do not co-occur), 
are consistently positioned after the plural clitic (if there is one) and before any 
discourse clitics and particles. These casemarkers indicate the grammatical 
and/or syntactic relationship between the noun phrase and the verb. 

The two NP-intemal casemarkers (the genitive and, in some uses, the alla- 
tive) are also in a paradigmatic relationship. They differ from the NP-level 
casemarkers in that they occur noun-phrase internally and indicate the relation¬ 
ship between a dependent noun and its head. Consider the following sentence: 

(28) [muca=e muthu=ku] Nf . dudu on-a 

child=GEN mouth=LOC milk go-3sPST 

‘The milk went into the child’s mouth.’ 

Here we see the genitive morpheme =e occurring within the noun phrase, mark¬ 
ing a dependency relationship between the modifying noun muca ‘child’ and the 
head noun muthu ‘mouth’. The NP-level locative morpheme =ku is found at the 
end of the noun phrase muca=e muthu and indicates its relationship with the 
other elements of the clause. 

The genitive =e may function as an internal casemarker even in cases where 
the head noun on which it is dependent is not present, as in the following: 

(29) [megu=ri mi=e] np ijen-ju 

other=IND man=GEN ask-3 sPST 


‘(He) asked the other man’s (question).’ 
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The allative =ke may occur in either position, but with a meaning difference. 
When it occurs at the NP-level, the allative indicates a human goal: 

(30) ji wa raja=ke twj u-i 

Is TOP king=ALL FOC gO-lFUT 

‘I will go to the king.’ 

When it occurs internally, the allative indicates a genitive relationship between 
the head and the dependent noun, with an additional implicature of a locative 
relationship along with the possessive. Thus, the allative signals that the posses¬ 
sor is in physical possession of the item. This is most clearly illustrated with the 
following pair of elicited examples: 

(31) Elicited 

fame sarchi dyaba] w dam 
3sGEN 100 rupee exist 

‘He has 100 rupees (maybe with him now, maybe not).’ 


(32) Elicited 

[amke sarchi dyaba ] N p dam 
3 s ALL 100 rupee exist 

‘He has 100 rupees on him (i.e. with him right now).’ 

In the following sentence, the genitive =e co-occurs with the locative =ku. 
The former is NP-intemal and the latter is noun-phrase final. However, since 
the head noun is not present in this noun phrase, the two casemarkers are con¬ 
tiguous: 

(33) f[/ogi=e]=fcu] NP then-ju 
yogi=GEN=LOC arrive-3sPST 

‘He arrived at the yogi’s (place).’ 

It is clear that although the two casemarkers are contiguous, they are performing 
different functions. The first is indicating the place or abode of the yogi, even 
though a head noun such as that ‘place’ is not present. The second is indicating 
the relationship of the yogi’s place as the locative goal of the motion verb. Ex¬ 
amples such as these, where an internal casemarker occurs contiguous to an NP- 
level casemarker, are the only examples where casemarkers may combine. 
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4.2.3. Morphological status of casemarkers 

The Dolakhae casemarkers fall into two classes morphologically: clitics and 
postpositions. All of the core casemarkers and the more general of the locational 
casemarkers are clitics. The arguments for considering them to be clitics are 
discussed in detail below. As a preview to these arguments, the four primary ar¬ 
guments for clitic status are as follows: (1) they have unique phonological prop¬ 
erties that show they are bound morphemes as opposed to independent words; 
(2) they do not occur in the absence of a host; (3) they do not select a particular 
lexical class (e.g. noun) as their host but are bound to the final element of the 
noun phrase, regardless of its lexical class; and (4) they have scope over the en¬ 
tire noun phrase, as opposed to having scope over only the word to which they 
are bound. Clitics differ from affixes in that they exhibit unique phonological 
processes not shared by affixes and in the fact that they do not select a particular 
lexical class as their host. Clitics differ from independent words in that they are 
phonologically bound. More detailed argumentation and exemplification is 
given below. 

I will use the term “postposition” to refer to casemarkers that are independ¬ 
ent phonological words. 25 They are larger than a single syllable, are not phonol¬ 
ogically bound, do not cause reduction in the preceding word, and may occur in 
the absence of a host. Postpositions have quite specific locational meanings. 

4.2.3.1. Clitics 

Clitic casemarkers in Dolakhae have a number of properties which show they 
are phonologically bound morphemes as opposed to independent words. The 
ergative/instrumental morpheme has two allomorphs, =na, which occurs after 
consonants, and -n, which occurs after vowels. This pattern is shown by the 
following inflected words: 

(34) muca-n ‘child’=ERG mes=na water buffalo=ERG 

tuti=n ‘foot’=INST catan=na spoon=INST 

Since phonological alternations of this type do not occur across word bounda¬ 
ries, but commonly occur across internal morpheme boundaries, this is excellent 
evidence that the ergative/instrumental morpheme is phonologically bound. 
This pattern of alternation is unique to this clitic and is not a general process 
that is found across affix boundaries or with other clitics. In addition, words 
with clitics often show patterns of reduction characteristic of phonological 
words. For examples, vowels can devoice or be deleted before the dative case- 
marker =ta, e.g. micata > micta [daughter-DAT], This is evidence that the clitics 
and the host together form a single phonological word. Moving to prosody, 
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when words with these clitics are pronounced in isolation, the clitics are 
prosodically weak as expected in the final syllable of a word. Finally, clitics do 
not take independent stress. 

While the casemarkers are phonologically bound, it is clear that they are not 
suffixes, as they take the entire noun phrase into their scope. One argument in 
favor of this analysis is that noun phrases consisting of conjoined nouns may be 
casemarked only once, following the second conjunct: 

(35) am bobu=ri o ma=vri=n-ri salaha yet-ai 

that father=IND and mother=IND=ERG=IND confer do-3sPR 

‘That father and mother conferred.’ 

The casemarker is clearly an NP-level, as opposed to a word-level, morpheme. 

A second argument in favor of analyzing the casemarkers as bound clitics is 
that they are morphologically bound: they must have a host and never occur in¬ 
dependently without a preceding noun phrase. This is not a necessary property 
of postpositions, and indeed postpositions may occur “stranded” without a pre¬ 
ceding noun phrase (see below). 

Another argument in favor of treating casemarkers as clitics as opposed to 
suffixes is that suffixes (and prefixes) are restricted in their distribution in being 
morphologically bound to members of a single lexical class. In Dolakhae the 
casemarkers are not restricted to nouns but occur following whatever element is 
final in the noun phrase. In the following example, the ergative clitic =n is pho¬ 
nologically bound to a numeral suffixed with a classifier: 

(36) tita kehe so-ma-n kha la-en con-hin 

e.sister y.sister three-CL=ERG talk talk-PART stay-3pPST 

‘The three sisters were talking.’ 

Due to these factors, the casemarkers are analyzed as clitics as opposed to suf¬ 
fixes or independent words. 


4.2.3.2. Postpositions 

There is another class of case elements which are clearly not clitics, but which 
have independent status as separate words. These words function as postposi¬ 
tions following nouns or pronouns and all but two also occur as independent 
adverbs. The postpositions are listed in Table 7: 
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Table 7. Dolakha Newar postpositions 


Gloss 

Form(s) 

‘behind’ 

likhan(a) 

‘in front’ 

hakhen(a) 

‘inside’ 

dupan(a) 

‘on’ 

depan(a) 

‘with’ 

napa 

‘like’ 

the(nagu) 

‘up to; until’ 

pil, tulle, tulke, pileij 


All of these forms have considerable phonological bulk, most being disylla¬ 
bic. Unlike the clitics, there are no phonological rules that are invoked by juxta¬ 
position with a preceding element, and the word preceding a postposition does 
not undergo phonological reduction. Postpositions receive independent lexical 
stress. 

Three of these postpositions differ from clitics in that they require a preced¬ 
ing pronoun to be in genitive case, as illustrated in the examples (32)—(34). 26 
This property is never found with clitics. 

(37) ame napa 

3sGEN with 

‘with him’ 

(38) jana likhana 

lsGEN behind 

‘behind me’ 

(39) jana hakhena 

lsGEN front 

‘in front of me’ 

Evidence that postpositions are not morphologically bound is that postposi¬ 
tions may appear independently in a relative clause, when the referent of the 
noun with which it is associated is coreferential with that of the head: 

(40) napa otj-gu sarjat 
ASSOC go-NRl friend 


‘the friend he went with’ 
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Clitics may not be “stranded” in this manner. Thus the set of cliticts and the set 
of postpositions clearly have distinct phonological and morphological beahav- 
ior. Clitics are phonologically and morphologically bound to the NP, whereas 
postpositions are not. 


4.2.4. The casemarking of subjects: Ergative, absolutive and the notion of 
transitivity 

Dolakha Newar, like most languages of Nepal, has an ergative system of case¬ 
marking. It has a casemarker which is obligatorily present on “A” arguments, 
that is, the gramamtical subjects of transitive or ditransitive verbs, as in (41)— 

(44), but which is obligatorily absent on “S” arguments, that is, the grammatical 
subjects of intransitive verbs, as in examples (45)-(47): 27 

(41) dolakha mi-n jukun puja yet-ai 

Dolakha person=ERG only worship do-3sPR 

‘Only Dolakhae people do that ceremony.’ 

(42) kwakarbeu=na sa na-e 

frog=ERG cow eat-NR2 

‘A frog ate a cow.’ 

(43) chin janta da-syat! 

2sERG lsDAT PROH-kill 

‘Don’t you kill me!’ 

(44) jin=uri chanta sak-u sak-u hi 

lsERG=IND 2sDAT tasty-NRl tasty-NRl give(lFUT) 

‘I will give you tasty tasty (things).’ 

(45) aku biruwa bur-a 

there plant sprout-3sPST 

‘A plant sprouted there.’ 

(46) amu besna khor-a 

3 s very cry-3 sPST 

‘She cried very much.’ 
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(47) ame mi. ekdam ma-pha-ene sit-a 

3sGEN mother very NEG-able-PART die-3 sPST 

‘Her mother became very ill and died.’ 

Subjects of intransitive verbs carry no casemarker. These subjects may be 
considered to be in absolutive case, which in this language is unmarked. (Some 
objects of transitive verbs are also unmarked, hence in absolutive case; see 
§13.3.1.) 

The ergative and absolutive distinction has been characterized here in terms 
of transitivity, as subjects of transitive and ditransitive verbs are in ergative case 
and subjects of intransitive verbs are in absolutive case. This of course brings 
up the very important question of what constitutes a transitive (or ditranstitive) 
verb in Dolakhae, and what constitutes an intransitive verb. 

Transitive verbs are those with two notional participants, one of which tends 
to be agentive and an instigator of the action (I will refer to this as the “A”), and 
the other tending to be patientive, or affected by the action (referred to as “O”). 
Examples of transtive verbs are: thun- ‘braid’, bon- ‘read’, cir- ‘tie’, jon- ‘catch’, 
khw- ‘steal’ and par- ‘bite’. Note that one cannot simply braid, but one must 
braid something. Thus thun- ‘braid’ is a two-argument, or transitive, verb. 
Ditransitive verbs, which also take an ergative subject, are those with three ar¬ 
guments, one being a recipient (“R”), such as bir- ‘give’ and hat- ‘say’. In both 
cases, the verb implies three participants, e.g. A gives O to R, or A says O to R. 

Intransitive verbs are those with only one notional participant (referred to as 
“S”), which may be agentive, instigating an action, may simply undergo an ac¬ 
tion or change of state, or may be in a particular state. Examples of intranstive 
verbs are: bor- ‘fly’, cikar- ‘be cold’, dar- ‘boil (of liquid in a pot)’, gar- ‘as¬ 
cend’, har- ‘fall (of ripe fruit falling from a tree)’, khor- ‘weep’, Zar- ‘heal’; re¬ 
cover from illness’, sir- ‘die’, and sut- ‘shrink’. 

In some languages, such as English, the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs is not strongly made, and many verbs may be used with either 
valence, e.g. the verb grow may be used intransitively in The tomatos will grow 
in the sun, or it may be used transitively, as in I will grow tomatos. Such verbs 
are referred to as “ambitransitive”. In Dolakhae, however, with only a few ex¬ 
ceptions (discussed below), the distinction between transitive and intransitive 
verbs is quite consistent. The transitivity of a verb can be determined not only 
from the inherent semantics of the verb and the casemarking of the subject, but 
also from the verb morphology. 

The clearest marker of grammatical transitivity in verbs is the third-person- 
past form of the verb. The suffix is -a when the verb is intransitive and -ju when 
the verb is transitive. Other differences are found in negative, imperative, pro¬ 
hibitive, and optative forms (see §6.5). Speakers are quite consistent in treating 
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verbs as belonging to one class or the other, and it is rare to find cases where the 
subject casemarking does not follow the predicted pattern. 

Some verbs in Dolakhae come in transitive/intransitive pairs. In these pairs, 
the transitive verb has a voiceless aspirated initial consonant and the intransitive 
verb has a voiced initial consonant: 28 


gyat- 

‘fear’ 

khyat- 

‘scare’ 

din- 

‘sleep’ 

thin- 

‘put to sleep’ 

don- 

‘wake up; get up’ 

thon- 

‘wake someone up’ 

yargar- 

‘be hanging’ 

yarkhar- 

‘hang’ 


It is also common to transitivize verbs through the addition of the regular 
causative suffix -ker, as in dar- ‘boil (INTR)’, daker- ‘boil (TR)’, gut- ‘to be dam¬ 
aged (INTR)’, gutker- ‘to damage (TR)’. For more on the causative construction, 
see §15.2. Note that there is no syntactic or morphological strategy for detransi- 
tivizing a verb. 

There are a very small number of verbs which do not fall into the patterns 
described above, and which may appear as either transitive or intransitive. One 
of these verbs is then- ‘arrive; reach’, which may appear with the intransitive 
third-person-singular-past ending -a, or with the transitive third-person-singular- 
past ending -ju, as the following alternatives illustrate. 


amu 

che 

then-a 

amu 

che 

then-ju 

3s 

house 

arrive-3sPST 


‘He arrived at/reached the house.’ 

In narrative text, the transitive forms with -ju are more common. Interestingly, 
speakers seem to prefer that subjects be in the absolutive case with this verb, 
even when the transitive ending is found (as in the example above). I have one 
example of this verb occurring with an ergative subject. It is taken from a writ¬ 
ten folk story: 

(50) maila rajkumar=na=ij lita khunu ye-u twj 

second.eldest prince=ERG=EXT next day come-NRl FOC 

thal-ku then-ju 
place=LOC arrive-3sPST 

‘The next day, the second-eldest prince reached the very place (the 
eldest) had come to.’ 
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Thus the transitivity status of the verb is indeterminate. 

Another verb which appears in both transitive and intransitive form is hur- 
‘peel off. Unlike the previous two verbs discussed, this verb has clear semantic 
distinctions which accord with the two classifications. When treated as intransi¬ 
tive, the verb takes an absolutive subject and is interpreted as a single-argument 
predicate: 

(51) [ame masti=e tika] w . s hur-a 

3sGEN forehead=GEN tika peel-3 sPST 

‘The tika on his/her forehead peeled off (of its own accord).’ 

When treated as transitive, the verb takes an ergative subject and is interpreted 
as a two-argument predicate: 

(52) [a mun]^ [tika] NP . 0 hur-ju 
3sERG tika peel-3 sPST 

‘She/he peeled off the tika (purposely).’ 

This is the only verb I know of that has clearly transitive and intransitive vari¬ 
ants with a correlation in semantic interpretation, and yet which lacks a causa¬ 
tive suffix. 29 

In some ergative languages, other considerations besides the number of ar¬ 
guments inherent in the semantics of the verb may influence the ergative case¬ 
marking of subjects. For example, in Nepali, subjects of transitive verbs are er¬ 
gative only in perfective contexts. 30 Other semantic and discourse factors which 
have been found to be relevant to the perceived transitivity of verbs include af¬ 
fectedness of the patient, degree to which the patient is individuated, volitional- 
ity of the agent, person of the agent, whether the verb involves an action or a 
non-action, and whether the clause is negative or affirmative. 31 None of these 
factors seem to play a role in the treatment of verbs as transitive or intransitive 
in Dolakhae. Example (55) illustrates ergativity in a sentence with a negated 
verb and a non-volitional agent. Example (56) shows a cognate-object verb ‘to 
talk a talk’, where the syntactic object kha is not individuated and is difficult to 
differentiate from the action of the verb itself. This example also shows a highly 
unaffected object, as does example (57). Example (58) has continuous, hence 
imperfective aspect. Finally, example (59) shows ergative morphology in a sen¬ 
tence with a non-active verb, an unindividuated object, a non-agentive agent 
and imperfective aspect. The subject noun phrases in these examples all take the 
ergative case: 
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(53) ale amun hatuj sabda ma-tar-ju 

then 3sERG nothing word NEG-hear-3sPST 

‘Then she didn’t hear a word.’ 

(54) am kehe=n kha lar-ju 

that y.sister=ERG talk talk-3sPST 

‘The younger sister talked.’ 

(55) amun hira=e mala khoij-an 

3sERG diamond=GEN necklace see-PART 

‘He saw the diamond necklace...’ 

(56) un ... dwara cul-en con-a 

3sERG fangs sharpen-PART stay-3sPST 

‘She is sharpening her fangs...’ 

(57) un twj si-eu 

3sERG TOP know-3FUT 

‘He will know.’ 

Thus, the primary factor which determines the transitivity of verbs in Dolak- 
hae is whether an event is construed as involving one or two participants. There 
are only a few transitive verbs which do not seem easily classifiable by this cri¬ 
terion. The verb hut- ‘bark’ is consistently treated as transitive, both when it is 
used in narrative texts, and in elicitation. This seems odd since hal- ‘to cry out’ 
is an intransitive verb. The verb lor- ‘vomit’ is also transitive; it is possible that 
the vomitus has been construed as an object of sorts. Finally, birat- ‘to err’ is 
transitive. This verb is borrowed from the transitive Nepali verb biraunu which 
Turner ([1931] 1980) translates as ‘forget; miss (mark); do wrongly; make a 
mistake over something’. Apparently this was borrowed into the language as a 
transitive verb, and thus retains its classification. 


4.2.5. The casemarking of experiencers: Dative-experiencer constructions 

Certain verbs in Dolakha Newar have an argument structure which requires one 
argument to be a semantic experiencer who undergoes a physical or emotional 
state. Some verbs additionally allow for an additional argument which semanti¬ 
cally is the stimulus for the experience. Dative-marked experiencers exhibit 
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only some of the behavioral properties that establish A and S arguments as 
grammatical subjects. They will therefore not be considered subjects, but sim¬ 
ply experiencers. 

Dative-experiencer constructions are extremely common throughout South 
Asia and are taken as a criterion for establishing the South Asian subcontinent 
as a linguistic area. 32 In Dolakhae, dative experiencers are not as widely at¬ 
tested, either in overall frequency, or in range of use, as in some other South 
Asian languages, especially Nepali. In my entire text database, there are only 50 
examples with dative experiencers. Of these, 36 are clear caiques on Nepali 
structures and involve Nepali vocabulary, most commonly Nepali verbs which 
require dative case on the experiencer. In the following examples, both the da¬ 
tive experiencers and the borrowed Nepali vocabulary are represented in bold: 

(58) chana kha ista man par-ai ma-ju 

2sGEN talk lpEXC.DAT like feel-BV NEG-happen 

‘We don’t like your talk.’ (cp. Nepali: tirnro kura hamilai manpardaina .) 

(59) janta ekdam saram lag-ai jur-a 

lsDAT very modest touch-BV happen-3sPST 

‘I feel very modest.’ (cp. Nepali: malai ekdam saram lagyo.) 

(60) chanta birs-ai ju-eu 
2sDAT forget-BV happen-3FUT 

‘You will forget.’ (cp. Nepali: timilai birsnechau.) 

(61) thijita dukha jur-a 

lpINC.DAT trouble happen-3sPST 

‘We experienced trouble.’ (cp. Nepali: hamilai dukha bhayo .) 

(62) thaeta had wasta le? 

2HON.DAT what care PRT 

‘What do you care?’ (cp. Nepali: tapadai ke wasta?) 

(63) u janta thaha ma-da 
this lsDAT knowledge NEG-have 

‘I don’t know this.’ (cp. Nepali: yo malai thaha chaina .) 
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Even sentences containing dative experiencers that do not involve borrowed 
Nepali vocabulary often reflect parallel structures in Nepali, and thus also ap¬ 
pear to be caiques: 

(64) thaeta had jur-a? 

2HON.DAT what happen-3sPST 

‘What happened to you?’ (cp. Nepali: taplilai ke bhayo?) 

(65) thijita bamalak-u ju-en 

lpINC.DAT bad-NRl happen-PART 

‘Bad things have happened to us...’ (cp. Nepali: hamilai naramro bhayo.) 

There are only two native Dolakhae verbs which regularly take dative ex¬ 
periencers. One is the auxiliary verb yer-. When occurring independently, this is 
the intransitive verb ‘come’ which takes an absolutive subject. However, this 
verb may also function as a complement-taking predicate, with an infinitive 
complement (§18.2.4). In this construction, the meaning changes to ‘want to; 
like to; be skilled at’ and requires the experiencer to be in dative case: 

(66) amta lokhu to-i yer-a 

3sDAT water drink-INF come-3sPST 

‘He wanted to drink some water.’ 

Although Nepali does not use the verb a unu ‘to come’ in this way, the verb 
cahinu ‘want’ used in this manner does take a dative experiencer. 

The other Dolakhae verb which regularly takes a dative experiencer is 
mal(dan)- ‘need’ when it occurs with a nominal object: 

(67) au chana kehe matri=ta-ij mal-a 

now 2sGEN y.sister Matri=DAT=EXT need-3sPST 

‘Now your sister Matri also needs some (children).’ 

(68) isfca nichi u maldan-a 

lpEXC.DAT one.day this need-3sPST 

‘We will need this one day.’ 

Again, this pattern follows Nepali closely. In that language the verb cahinu ‘to 
want; need’ would be used, which requires a dative experiencer. 
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To conclude, the Dolakha Newar dative-experiencer construction appears to 
be primarily borrowed from Nepali. The majority of predicates with dative- 
experiencer argument structure involve Nepali vocabulary. The remaining 
predicates appear to be either direct caiques on Nepali strucutres or to represent 
similar patterns of agreement for verbs with similar semantic content. 


4.2.6. The casemarking of objects: Absolutive and dative 33 

In many languages, the class of objects is divided into two separate subclasses: 
direct objects of transitive and ditransitive verbs (e.g. I brushed her hair; 1 do¬ 
nated my savings to the charity ) and indirect objects of ditransitive verbs (e.g. / 
donated my savings to the charity). In Dolakhae, however, there is no syntactic 
evidence to show that these two classes of objects are distinct (Genetti 1997), so 
the two categories will be collapsed in the following discussion. A full discus¬ 
sion of the sytactic category of object may be found in §13.3. 

Objects in Dolakhae may be either unmarked (hence in absolutive case) or 
marked by the dative =ta. Whether an object is casemarked or not depends on 
several factors. The basic patterns are summarized in (69): 

(69) Recipient objects (R) of ditransitive verbs are always casemarked. 
Patientive objects (O) of transitive and ditransitive verbs will be case- 
marked if: 

(a) the referent of the object is human and “given” in the dis¬ 
course; 

(b) the referent of the object is non-human but animate, and it 
occurs in a clause crucial to the resolution of a narrative plot 

Recipient objects always receive the dative casemarker =ta. The recipients 
are always human, and are almost always “given”, which means that at the time 
of mention, the speaker assumes that the hearer will be able to successfully 
identify the referent. Examples of recipient objects are given in (72)—(76): 

(70) janta hath] na-i ma-bi-u 

lsDAT nothing eat-INF NEG-give-3sPST 

‘They give me nothing to eat.’ 

(71) panduk=ta raje bir-ju 

Panduk=DAT kingdom give-3sPST 

‘They gave the kingdom to Panduk.’ 
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(72) au suga-pista na-ker-ai ya 

now parrot=PL.DAT eat-CAUS-3sPR unhusked.rice 

‘Now he fed the rice to the parrots.’ 

(73) inagu kha-ri guntarj da-hat 

this.type matter=lND nobody.DAT PROH-say 

‘Don’t tell anyone about this type of matter.’ 

(74) jin chanta=ri thi-gur kha sye-i 
lsERG 2sDAT=IND one-CL matter teach-lFUT 

‘I will teach you one thing.’ 

When patientive objects of transitive and ditransitive verbs are casemarked 
by the dative, they are almost always human. Only two examples of non-human 
patients are found co-occurring with -ta. In both cases, the referent of the ob¬ 
ject is an animal, and the object is used at the climax of a narrative, when ma¬ 
nipulation of the animal is crucial for resolution of the plot. Consider the fol¬ 
lowing example: 

(75) kae=uri~n tapakka saca=ta phen-ju 
son=IND=ERG all.at.once calf=DAT release-3sPST 

‘Then the son suddenly released the calf.’ 

At the point in the story when this sentence is used, the hearer has heard about 
the son’s desire to win a bet with his friends, and his careful preparation of the 
trick he will use. The release of the calf described in this sentence is the begin¬ 
ning of the trick and the culmination of his plan. 

It is much more common for human objects to be casemarked with =ta. 
Such objects are casemarked if the referent is “given” at the time of mention, 
which roughly means that the speaker assumes that the hearer should be able to 
identify the referent (Chafe 1994: 71-81). First- and second-person referents are 
always treated as given, hence are always casemarked when they appear in ob¬ 
ject position: 

(76) thijita mepsin hela yer-eu 
lpINC.DAT other.ERG insult do-3FUT 


‘Others will insult us.’ 
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(77) janta pulis-ke da-yerj! 
lsDAT police=ALL PROH-take 

‘Don’t take me to the police!’ 

(78) mwat-ke-i mal-a chanta 

live-CAUS-INF must-3 sPST 2sDAT 

‘I must bring you back to life.’ 

For third-person referents, the given status is most commonly achieved through 
previous mention, i.e. the referent has been referred to in the previous discourse. 
This can be seen in example (81). In the first line, the noun phrase thi-ma 
kae=uri serves to introduce a son as a referent in the narrative. In (81b), the 
same referent is treated as given due to its previous mention; hence it is marked 
with dative case in the object role: 

(79) a. thi-ma kae=uri opteca ju am takku 

one-CL son=IND small be(3PA) that time 

‘Then (they had) one small son at that time.’ 

b. am muca=ta babu=ri=n muca ju-e-lagin 

that child=DAT father=IND=ERG child be-NR2-because 

murya=ku ta-ene 
lap=LOC put-PART 

‘Because he was a child, the father put the child on his lap...’ 

4.2.7. The oblique cases: Dative 

The dative case is also found on some oblique (or adjunct) noun phrases, that is, 
noun phrases which are not arguments of the verb. First, the dative is used to 
mark objects of exchange: 

(80) ya=ta dyaba bi-en ta-ui 

unhusked.rice=DAT rupee give-PART put-1 PA 

‘I had given rupees for the rice.’ 

Second, it is rarely used to mark locative goals, especially with human loca¬ 
tions: 
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(81) amfca deu yer-tjasin 

3 sDAT god come-when 

‘When the god came to her (i.e. possessed her)...’ 


4.2.8. The oblique cases: =na and =nasi 

The clitic =na, described above as an ergative casemarker on subjects, is also 
used to mark oblique noun phrases. Most commonly it is used to indicate in¬ 
strumental case: 

( 82 ) dolakha=e bhasa=n har-sin ka 

Dolakha=GEN language=lNST say-IMP ASS 

‘Tell (the story) using the language of Dolakha.’ 

( 83 ) am jal=na dokseta chir yetj-an bi-u 

that liquid=INST all.DAT sprinkle do-PART give-lMP 

‘Sprinkle them all with that liquid.’ 

( 84 ) anagu radi=n phar-gi 
that.type rug=INST cover-IsPST 

‘I covered her with that type of rug.’ 

( 85 ) toti=n khi-ku nur-saij 
foot=INST feces=LOC step-although 

‘Although he stepped in feces with his foot...’ 

(86) bikh-na wal-en 
poison=INST paint-PART 

‘Painting them with poison...’ 

( 87 ) tarawara=na pwal-en bi-sat 
sword=INST strike-PART give-as.soon.as 

‘As soon as he struck him with the sword...’ 

The clitic =na is also used with nouns or expressive vocabulary (ideo- 
phones) to indicate the manner in which an action is performed. These appear to 
be metaphorical extensions of the instrumental use of this clitic. Such noun 
phrases often have an adverbial flavor: 
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(88) dukha=n twj coij-an con-hin 
trouble=INST FOC stay-PART stay-3pPST 

‘(They) lived with trouble (i.e. unhappily, with difficulty).’ 

(89) muca=n cakakukvl-na metha-en 

child=ERG EXPR=INST play-PART 

‘The child with a “cakul cukul sound” (i.e. babbling) was playing.’ 

(90) laglaglag=na twj-an 
EXPR=INST shiver-PART 

‘I shivered with a “laglaglag” feeling...’ 

(91) camcamcamcam=na yer-rjasin 

EXPR=INST come-when 

‘When (she) came with a “cam-cam-cam-cam” (pounding of dancing 
feet)...’ 

(92) gargar=na mi cho-ke-sin 
EXPR=INST fire bum-CAUS-IMP 

‘Build a fire that roars.’ 

Related to this use is the expression am karan=na ‘for that reason’, a clear 
caique on the Nepali equivalent tyo karan-le : 

(93) am karan=na inagu kha=ri guntarj da-hat 

that reason=INST this.type talk=IND nobody.DAT PROH-say 

‘For that reason, tell no one of this type of matter.’ 

The clitic ~na is also used as a temporal locative. Most commonly it is 
found with months or names of festivals, as in the conversational exchange 
given in (94): 

(94) Speaker A: pus=na phoij-a ra? 

Pus=TEMP ask-NR2 Q 

‘Was it during Pus that he asked?’ 
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Speaker B: sithmakhat=m 

Sithinakhat=TEMP 

‘During the festival of Sithinakhat.’ 

My consultants have told me that the locative -ku could be used in the above 
examples as well with no meaning difference. 

Related to =na in form and function is the clitic =nasi, which transparently 
contains =na as one of its etymons. The form =nasi may be used as a temporal 
ablative, thus translates as ‘since’. It most commonly follows the pronoun amu 
‘that’, thus gives the meaning ‘since then’: 

(95) amu=nasi jaijgal=e janabar-pen khusi ju-en 

that=since jungle=GEN animal=PL happy become-PART 

‘Since then, the animals of the jungle became happy...’ 

Although I have no textual examples of =nasi being used in non-temporal con¬ 
texts, according to my consultants, it can also be used spatially, where it con¬ 
trasts with the ablative clitic =lan, as illustrated in the following elicited exam¬ 
ples: 

(96) Elicited 

iskul=nasi uta yer-a 
school=ABL here come-3sPST 

‘She came here from school.’ 

(97) Elicited 

iskul=lan uta yer-a 
school=ABL here come-3sPST 

‘She came here from school.’ 

The use of =lan is said to be appropriate when the school is a short distance 
away, while =nasi would be used when the school is farther away, such as in 
another town. 

4.2.9. The oblique cases: Locative clitics and postpositions 
4.2.9.1. The general locative =ku 

The clitic =ku is the most frequent of the locative casemarkers. It has a very 
general meaning, as it marks inanimate spatial locations and goals. Thus it may 
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be variously translated into English as ‘in’, ‘on’, ‘to’, ‘through’, or ‘at’. The ap¬ 
propriate meaning is determined by context: 

(98) am che-ku on-a 

3 s house=LOC go-3sPST 

‘He/she went to the house.’ 

(99) am che=ku con-a 

3 s house=LOC stay-3 sPST 

‘He/she stayed at the house.’ 

(100) amta kho=ku tjat-a on-a 

3sDAT river=LOC throw-PURP go-3sPST 

‘(She) went to throw him into the river.’ 

(101) jaki mspud=ku ta-en bt-ju 

uncooked.rice ear=LOC put-PART give-3sPST 

‘He put the rice into his ear.’ 

(102) cher=ku dar-ju 
head=LOC beat-3sPST 

‘She beat him on the head.’ 

(103) luija ka-en jhyala=ku kak-e bir-gi 

rock take-PART window=LOC throw(PART) give-lsPST 

‘I picked up a rock, and threw it through the window.’ 

The noun which hosts the locative clitic may be abstract or temporal, as in the 
following examples: 

(104) kabvl=ku har-ai jur-a 
bet=LOC lose-BV happen-3sPST 

‘He lost the bet.’ 

(105) mahani-e moka=ku 
Dasain=GEN occasion=LOC 

‘On the occasion of Dasain...’ 
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(106) antim-ku=ri 
end=LOC=IND 

‘In the end...’ 

(107) u kha=ku siha khusi twj jur-a 

this talk=LOC lion happy FOC become-3sPST 

‘The lion became happy with this talk.’ 

(108) basanta ritu-ku twarjsona balaske hor-a 

spring season=LOC rhodedendron beautifully bloom-3 sPST 

‘In the spring season, the rhododendron bloomed beautifully.’ 

(109) man=ku kalpana yet-cu 
mind=LOC imagination do-3sPST 

‘He imagined it in his mind.’ 

4.2.9.2. The ablative -lan 

The ablative casemarker is =ian. It is used primarily to indicate a spatial source, 
thus it may be easily translated as ‘from’: 

(110) libi gaii=lan phark-ai jur-a 

later village=ABL retum-BV happen-3sPST 

‘Later he returned from the village.’ 

(111) chi cada 6 uku=lan=ri! 

you quickly go(IMP) here=ABL=IND 

‘You quickly go from here!’ 

(112) gibilan har-mun chin? 
where.ABL bring-2sPST 2sERG 

‘From where did you bring this?’ 

(113) nis-ma misa=e lon-lan=wj santan ma-da 

two-CL woman=GEN womb=ABL=EXT offspring NEG-have 

‘From the wombs of the two women there were no offspring.’ 
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(114) pharsi-e che suntali=e che=lan taen ju 

pumpkin=GEN house Suntali=GEN house=ABL far be(3PA) 

‘The pumpkin’s house was far from Suntali’s house.’ 

(115) uku=Um moti jhar-ai ju-ju si-lan 

here=ABL pearl fall-BV be-3PA hair=ABL 

‘From here pearls used to fall, from her hair.’ 

The ablative is found in the lexicalized expression aku-lan li, which means ‘af¬ 
ter that’ or ‘following that’. The form li means ‘back’, ‘backwards’, or ‘after’, 
depending on the environment: 

(116) aku=lan li dal anthi twj yen-ju 

there=ABL after dal that.manner FOC bring-3sPST 

‘After that, he brought dal in exactly the same manner.’ 

Otherwise, the ablative is generally not found in temporal expressions. 

The ablative case can also be used to express path of motion, thus can trans¬ 
late as ‘via’, e.g. dwalnga mula=lan thata yer-gi [Dwalnga road=ABL up come- 
lsPST] ‘I came up via the Dwalnga road.’ 

This constellation of meanings is similar to that marked by the “meditative 
case” in Kiranti languages (see, e.g. van Driem 1987: 51). However, in those 
languages the same form is also used for abstract media such as languages (e.g. 
‘in Nepali’). In Dolakhae this function is signaled by the instrumental case (see 
(84) above) not the ablative, so the category is not identical to the Kiranti medi¬ 
tative. 

4.2.9.3. The allative =ke 

The allative marker is =ke. This is the only casemarker which can be used in ei¬ 
ther the NP-intemal or the NP-level position (see §4.4.2.2). When in the NP- 
level position, the allative functions as a locational genitive, to indicate that 
someone is in physical or metaphorical possession of an item: 

(117) amke dyaba dam 

3 sALL rupee EXIST 

‘He/she has money on him.’ 
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(118) amke santan ma-da 
3sALL offspring NEG-EXIST 

‘He had no children (at that time).’ 

(119) jin chema pho-i thaeke 
lsERG forgiveness beg-lFUT 2HON.ALL 

‘I beg your forgiveness.’ 

When the allative is found NP-intemally, it may be followed directly by another 
casemarker. The second casemarker is the NP-level casemarker, indicating the 
case of the entire noun phrase, and the head noun of the phrase is unexpressed: 

(120) maji=ke=lan sampati kar-ju 

boatman=ALL=ABL wealth take-3sPST 

‘He took the valuables from that which the boatman had with him.’ 

It is much more common to use the allative at the end of a noun phrase. In 
this position it indicates an animate goal: 

(121) siha=ke on-hin 

lion=ALL go-3pPST 

‘They went to the lion.’ 

(122) lita-ij jogi=ke turj on-a 

next=EXT yogi=ALL FOC go-3sPST 

‘The next one went to the same yogi.’ 

(123) ale apen twaijsona=ke oij-an 

then 3p rhodedendron=ALL go-PART 

‘Then they went to Rhodedendron...’ 

(124) ale raja=ke ye-u=ri dosari jur-a 

then king=ALL come-NRl=IND pregnant become-3sPST 

‘Then the one who went to the king became pregnant.’ 
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4.2.9A. The locational postpositions dvpan(a), depan(a), likhan(a), and 
hakhen(a) 

There are four locational postpositions. They are postpositions, not clitics, be¬ 
cause they are not bound to the noun phonologically, as attested by the fact that 
they are stressed independently. In addition, all but dvpan also occur in my data 
as lexical adverbs (the adverbial counterpart of dvpan is duta\ see §9.3). Fur¬ 
thermore, at least likhana and hakhena require a preceding pronoun to be in 
genitive case. Nouns preceding these postpositions, however, are in absolutive 
case. 34 

All four postpositions may be pronounced as trisyllabic, with a final vowel 
/a/, or as disyllabic, with the /a/ dropped. My consultants report that there is no 
significant meaning difference between them. The longer forms are characteris¬ 
tic of slower, and possibly more polite, speech. The meanings of the four loca¬ 
tional postpositions are given in (125): 

(125) dvpan(a) ‘inside’ 
depan(a) ‘on, on top’ 
likhan(a) ‘behind’ 
hakhen(a) ‘in front’ 

In each case, the semantics are much more specific than the meaning of the 
general locative clitic. Examples (126)-(129) illustrate the use of these postpo¬ 
sitions. Note that both likhana and hakhena may also be used temporally: 

(126) inar dupan thau khwal khon-ai 

well inside REFL face see-3 sPR 

‘He sees his face inside the well.’ 

(127) pukhur dvpan oij-an 
lake inside go-PART 

‘Going into the lake...’ 

(128) svntali=n pharsi=ta sona sima depan 

Suntali=ERG pumpkin=DAT flower tree on 

ta-en bir-ai 
put-PART give-3 sPR 

‘Suntali puts the pumpkin on the flower tree.’ 
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(129) pali depart corj-gu kok 

roof on stay-NRl crow 

‘The crow staying on the roof.’ 

(130) cila Ukhana jin ithi chit-agi 

goat behind lsERG like.this pull-lsPR 

‘I am pulling the back of the goat like this.’ 

(131) Elicited 

charia Ukhana gun? 

2sGEN behind who 

‘Who is behind you?’ 

(132) mahani Ukhana 
Dasain after 

‘After Dasain...’ 

(133) jana hakhen twj du=n ithi yetj-an 

lsGEN front FOC tiger=ERG like.this do-PART 

‘A tiger was doing this right in front of me...’ 

(134) gatkeij barsa hakhena 
many year before 

‘Many years ago...’ 


4.2.10. The oblique cases: Associative postposition napa 

The associative postposition is napa. It has the same syntactic distribution as the 
other postpositions, similarly requires dative case on a preceding pronoun, and 
may also occur independently as an adverb (with the meaning ‘together’). As an 
associative postposition, it refers to someone who will perform the action of the 
verb together with the subject: 

(135) ale am mi ame napa on-a 

then that man 3sGEN ASSOC go-3sPST 

‘Then that man went with him.’ 
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(136) ji-r 7 chana napa twj sir-i 

1 s=EXT 2sGEN ASSOC FOC die-lFUT 

‘I also will die with you.’ 

(137) kharayo napa mar da-u thai=ku on-hin 

rabbit ASSOC well have-NRl place=LOC go-3pPST 

‘They went with the rabbit to the place where the well was.’ 

In my narrative texts, I have two examples of the postposition napa being 
used with a locative sense. When used in this manner it indicates an immediate 
proximity: 

(138) kho=e tir napa dwa-ku jaga da-u 

river=GEN bank ASSOC big-NRl field have-3PA 

‘There was a large field right on the bank of the river.’ 

(139) kulsi napa tuij ya jaudi-en 

stairway ASSOC FOC unhusked.rice rest.load-PART 

‘I put the rice down right next to the stairway. 

Both of these functions of napa are clearly related to the lexical meaning of the 
adverb. In the associative sense, it indicates two animate beings undertaking 
joint action; in the locational sense, it indicates two inanimate elements which 
are physically adjacent. 


4.2.11. The oblique cases: the(nagu) ‘like’ 

The postposition meaning ‘like’ has two forms, thenagu and the. There appears 
to be no significant difference in meaning between them when they occur as 
postpositions. However, only the form the is also found as a marker of adverbial 
clauses; see § 20 . 2.6 for discussion. 

In most of my examples, the postposition the(nagu) follows nouns and pro¬ 
nouns in absolutive case: 

(140) am the tup boij-gu sapat=pen 
3s like FOC read-NRl friend=PL 

‘Friends who were educated just like him.’ 
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(141) dolakha mi thenagu bala-ku 
Dolakha person like beautiful-NRl 

‘Beautiful like a person from Dolakha.’ 

(142) napa oij-gu sarjat upen thenagu upadre 

ASSOC go-NRl friend 3p like tyrannical 

‘The friend who went with him was tyrannical like them.’ 

I do have one example, however, where the follows a noun in ergative case. 
It is given in (143): 

(143) jin the thakkar wa gunan nar-ju? 

lsERG like trouble TOP who.ERG eat-3sPST 

‘Who has eaten (experienced) trouble like me?’ 

This example is particularly interesting as there are two ergative arguments, but 
only one transitive verb. More research on this structure is needed. 


4.2.12. The oblique cases: tul(ke) ‘ during; up to; until ’ 

This postposition has various phonological shapes, namely pil, pile , prtle, and 
pilke. I know of no semantic difference between these forms. It is possible that 
the lengthening in pille is due to morphological gemination resulting in intensi¬ 
fication of meaning (§2.2.5.2); I do not have a sufficient number of examples to 
either prove or disprove this analysis. 

When this postposition is used with a noun phrase indicating a finite period 
of time, the postposition indicates that the action of the verb took place over the 
entire period. Hence it translates into English as “for” or “during”: 

(144) sd-la tulle pita tuij ma-ya-en 

three-month during out FOC NEG-come-PART 

‘Not coming out for three months...’ 

The postposition pd(ke) may also be used to indicate a temporal end-point, 
e.g. thanu pile-rj [today until=EXT] ‘until today’. Related to this is its use with a 
spatial noun. I only have a few examples of this. In all of them, the postposition 
indicates that the spatial noun was the specific end-point of motion denoted by a 
verb, in other words, that the motion occurred up until that point. 
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(145) gyanbahadvr=e swahara tulke li lirja-en yer-gi 

Gyanbahadur=GEN garden until back walk-PART come-lsPST 

‘(I) came back walking backwards until Gyanbahadur’s garden.’ 


4.3. Individuation and extension 

The final morphological categories relevant to nouns are individuation and ex¬ 
tension. These are marked by two clitics which are in paradigmatic relation. 
These clitics are actually not limited to nouns, but also occur bound to mem¬ 
bers of other lexical classes. A full discussion of their behavior, including the 
phonological evidence for their status as clitics, their distributional properties, 
and their semantics, can be found in §10.2. 

There is, however, one point to make with regards to nouns specifically. 
This concerns the individuating clitic =uri. This clitic is commonly found on 
kin terms where it appears to have lexicalized (although it is not obligatory). 
The clitic of individuation is normally positioned in the noun after the case- 
marker; however, when the clitic co-occurs with kin terms, it commonly pre¬ 
cedes the clitic casemarker. Thus one can compare the relative ordering of the 
casemarker and =uri with kin terms in (146) and non-kin terms in (147): 


(146) kae=uri=ta 
bobu-ri-n 
mica=uri=ta 
ma=uri=n 
kehe=uri=n 


‘son’=IND=DAT 
‘father’=lND=ERG 
‘daughter’=IND=DAT 
‘mother’=lND=ERG 
‘ sister’=IND=ERG 


(147) che-ku-ri 
raja=n=ri 
muca=ta-uri 
kwakarbeij=na=uri 


‘house’=LOC=IND 
‘king’ =ERG=IND 
‘child’=DAT=IND 
‘frog’ =ERG=IND 


It is interesting that the clitic =uri may actually occur with kin terms twice in 
a single noun phrase, once preceding the casemarker and once following, as in 
the ergative form for ‘mother’: ma=uri=n=uri. These cases make sense if the 
kin term being used is the (transparent) lexicalized noun of kin term plus clitic 
(in this case ma=uri), and the second use of the clitic is the “true clitic”, specifi¬ 
cally marking individuation. 

A final piece of evidence in favor of analyzing these combinations as lexi- 
calizations is their ordering with respect to the plural clitic. With most nouns the 
plural clitic precedes both the clitic casemarkers, and the clitics of individuation 
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and extention, as in mi=pen=ri [person=PL=IND], However, the plural clitic is 
positioned after =uri when the host noun is a kin term, as in kae-uri=pisin 
[son=IND=PL.ERG]. Again this ordering paradox is understandable if we analyze 
kaeuri as a lexicalized noun. 



Chapter 5 

Personal pronouns, interrogatives, indefinites, 
and demonstratives 


1. Introduction 

In this chapter I will describe a range of words which are etymologically and 
functionally related: personal pronouns, interrogatives, indefinites, and demon¬ 
stratives. These forms are often all referred to as “pronouns” in the linguistic 
literature. Strictly speaking, however, the term “pronoun” is limited to those 
proforms which function as noun phrases. Many of the forms under discussion 
in this chapter are not pronouns in the strict sense; for example, some are noun¬ 
phrase internal, such as the interrogative quantifier guli ‘how much/how many’, 
and others are adverbial in function, such as the deictic anthi ‘in that manner’. 
However, it is clear that many of these forms are constructed from the same 
etyma, and they all function within the broader domain of deixis and anphoric 
reference. Therefore they will all be discussed as a group in this chapter. 


2. Personal pronouns 

Personal pronouns, unlike nouns, form a closed lexical class. They also differ 
from nouns in that they do not appear as heads of relative clauses. Personal pro¬ 
nouns are similar to nouns in that they have a strong referential function, most 
commonly referring to entities with established reference in the discourse. The 
first-person pronouns, inflected for the relevant cases, are given in Table 8. 

We can see that the language makes a primary distinction between singular 
and plural, with a secondary inclusive/exclusive distinction within the plurals. 
Semantically, these two classes differ in that inclusive forms include the 
speaker and addresee (and possibly others) together, while the exclusive forms 
indicate the speaker and others but exclude the addressee. The inclusive forms 
are transparently derived from a concatenation of the first- and second-person- 
singular pronouns. As for the alternation between chiji and thiji , I have heard 
both variants commonly used. Speakers seem to use one or the other form regu¬ 
larly in their own idiolect. Interestingly, when I pointed out the two variant pro¬ 
nunciations to several speakers, they all expressed surprise and said they had 
never noticed this variation. Further comments on the forms are provided in the 
following section. 
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Table 8. First-person pronouns 


First-Person Pronouns 

Singular 

Plural 

Inclusive 


Exclusive 

ABS 

ji 

chiji/thiji 


isi 


ERG 

jin 

chijin/thijin 


isin 


DAT 

janta 

chijita/thijita 


ista 


ALL 

janke 

chijike/thijike 


iske 


GEN 

jana 

chiji/thiji 


isi 


The second-person pronouns are divided by honorific 

status and number, 

yielding the four paradigms presented in Table 9: 



Table 9. Second-person pronouns 




Second-Person Pronouns 






Non-Honorific 


Honorific 




Singular 

Plural 

Singular 


Plural 

ABS 

chi 

chipen 

thamu 


thapen 

ERG 

chin 

chipsin 

thamun 


thapsin 

DAT 

chanta 

chipista 

thaeta 


thapista 

ALL 

chanke 

chipiske 

thaeke 


thapiske 

GEN 

chana 

chipe 

thae 


thape 


In my body of narrative discourse, the honorific and non-honorific pronouns 
occur in a ratio of about 1:10. Recall that second-person forms, indicating the 
addressee, are always used in interactional contexts. Examples with the honor¬ 
ific forms in my data are consistently found in contexts where the speaker is 
considerably younger than the addressee, generally by a generation or more. In 
addition, honorifics are used to address deities, or others held in reverence, such 
as a man who has saved one’s life, regardless of age. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that honorifics are not obligatory in these contexts. There are numerous 
cases in my discourse data of elders being addressed with non-honorific pro¬ 
nouns as well. 

The third-person pronouns also have a four-way split. The relevant parama- 
ter that accompanies number in this paradigm is proximity. The forms of the 
third-person pronouns are given in Table 10: 
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Table 10. Third-person pronouns 


Third-Person Pronouns 

Proximal 

Singular 

Plural 

Distal 

Singular 

Plural 

ABS 

u 

upen 

am(u) 

apen 

ERG 

un 

upsin 

amun 

apsin 

DAT 

uta 

upista 

amta 

apista 

ALL 

uke 

upiske 

amke 

apiske 

GEN 

ue 

upe 

ame 

ape 


It is important to note at the outset that the forms u and am function as both 
pronouns and demonstratives. It would be possible to say that Dolakha Newar 
lacks third-person pronouns altogether and that demonstratives may function 
anaphorically as heads of noun phrases. I do not have any strong objections to 
this analysis; however, I prefer to think of some uses of these forms as being 
pronominal since of the various demonstratives in the language, one only finds 
am and u functioning pronominally, that is, as the head of a noun phrase. The 
other two nominal demonstratives osa and asa are not attested in my data as 
heads of noun phrases. My practice has been to analyze am and u as pronouns if 
they constitute heads of noun phrases and if they carry inflection for number or 
case when appropriate. In certain contexts, however, contextual factors suggest 
a different interpretation, particularly if the referent is inanimate and the context 
is strongly deictic, in which case, these factors appear to indicate that the forms 
are functioning as demonstratives. The boundary is clearly fuzzy, as with many 
grammatical categories. 

In my discourse data, the distal pronoun occurs much more frequently than 
the proximal pronoun and so appears to be unmarked. The distal is always the 
form chosen when speakers are translating the English pronoun ‘s/he’ in elicita¬ 
tion. When the proximal u is used, it tends to have a stronger deictic sense than 
the pronoun am; it refers to something or someone visible in the speech situa¬ 
tion, as in the following example: 

(1) u joij-an? 

this hold-PART 

‘Shall I hold this (microphone)?’ 

When u is used anaphorically, it is generally found in contexts where two simi¬ 
lar referents are being distinguished, so it still has deictic function. 
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(2) u-ri batho ju-e-lagin 

this=IND clever be-NR2-because 

‘Because he was clever (in contrast to his brother, who was not)...’ 


2.1. Forms of the personal pronouns 

While the elements representing casemarkers (ergative /n/, dative /ta/, allative 
/ke/, genitive /e/) can easily be identified in most pronominal forms, the pres¬ 
ence of idiosyncratic morphophonological changes in the pronominal stems 
suggests that these forms have lexicalized and should be analyzed as independ¬ 
ent pronominal declensions, not as concatenations of stems and casemarkers. 
(For functions of the cases, see §4.4.2.) 

The paradigms are not complex, but a few comments are in order. It is clear 
that the first singular pronoun ji and the second singular pronoun chi have paral¬ 
lel stem alternations, thus the first-person forms, ji/janta/janke/jana, are identical 
to the second-person forms, chi/chanta/chahke/chana, in every respect but the ini¬ 
tial consonant. However, when the two pronouns are concatenated in the inclu¬ 
sive form, the stems do not undergo these alternations. Thus we find chijita, not 
*chanjanta or any similar form. This suggests that the alternations may have 
been established after the compounding of the inclusive form, and/or that the al¬ 
ternations are restricted to disyllabic contexts. 

Turning to the first plural exclusive forms, the absolutive and genitive de¬ 
clensions fall together, being isi in both cases. This is probably due to an old 
sound change, whereby the vowel of the genitive element was lost, i.e. *isi-e> 
isi. 

The second- and third-person-plural forms are clearly formed with the regu¬ 
lar plural clitic -pen, as the patterns of case inflections are identical to those 
found with plural nouns. The kernel element of the second-person honorific is 
tha-, while that of the third singular is a-. Both pronouns also show an element 
-mu in the absolutive and ergative forms. While the third person retains the Iml 
throughout the paradigm, the honorific form loses the Iml in the dative and 
genitive declensions. 

The singular honorific forms thaeta (2sHON.DAT) and thaeke (2sHON.ALL) are 
formed off the genitive thae. This strategy, of composing complex dative and al¬ 
lative forms by concatenation of genitive with dative or allative elements, is 
productively found in the modem Kathmandu dialect. There the dative and alla¬ 
tive nominal casemarkers are (ya)ta and (ya)ke respectively, with the optional 
syllable being the genitive (see Kolver 1977 for an interesting discussion of the 
semantic difference between these forms). This tendency to create complex 
cases out of a concatenation of genitive with dative or allative is also likely to 
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be responsible for the stem alternations in the first- and second-person para¬ 
digms discussed earlier. Thus compare the first-person pronominal forms jana 
(genitive), janta (dative), and janke (allative); if we assume that the genitive 
form first induced the vocalic change in the stem, then the presence of the 
vowel change in the dative and allative forms can be attributed to an earlier 
concatenation of genitive plus dative or allative. These forms are now lexical- 
ized. It is not possible to form the dative or allative off the absolutive pronomi¬ 
nal forms ji or chi 


3. Interrogatives 


The Dolakhae interrogatives (question words) are given in Table 11: 
Table 11. Interrogative words 


Interrogative Words 

gu(ri) 

‘which’ (non-human) 

gun 

‘who; which’ (human) 

gunan 

‘who’ (ERG) 

gunta 

‘whom’ (DAT) 

gune 

‘whose’ (GEN) 

guli 

‘how much; how many’ 

gulpa 

‘when’ 

gibi 

‘where’ 

gibilan 

‘from where’ (ABL) 

githi 

‘how; in what manner’ 

ginagu 

‘how; what type’ 

hati 

‘what’ 

hatta 

‘where’ 


Most of the interrogative forms are transparently formed off a base gun , and 
some are easily analyzable into base plus casemarker, e.g. the dative gunta. The 
ergative gunan , however, is unusual in the presence of the vowel /a/, not a nor¬ 
mal element of the ergative clitic. The etymon /li/ found in guli ‘how many; how 
much’ also occurs within demonstratives; the same is true of the /thi/ of githi 
and the /nagu 1 of ginagu (see §5.5.4). The words hati and hatta clearly form a 
separate etymological set. 

Both gu(ri) and gun may occur within a noun phrase, in which case they re¬ 
quest the identification of one out of a set, hence translate into English as 
‘which’. The two are used in distinct contexts. I have only one example of gu in 
my discourse data; unfortunately it occurred in the first utterance on the tape 
and there is not sufficient context to determine its reference. However, in elici- 
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tation, the two forms are very clearly divided such that gu(ri) co-occurs with 
non-human nouns and gun co-occurs with human nouns, as in examples (3) and 

(4): 

(3) Elicited 

gu che~ku con-a? 
which house=LOC stay-3 sPST 

‘Which house does he live in?’ 

(4) gun muca gun muca? 

which child which child 

‘Which child, which child (was it)?’ 

The form gun may also occur as a pronoun, in which case it constitutes an 
absolutive noun phrase. It is used to request the identity of the referent who is 
involved in the action of the verb, so I have translated it into English as ‘who’. 
The ergative interrogative pronoun gunan and the dative interrogative pronoun 
gunta are clearly based on gun morphologically. These forms are clearly pro¬ 
nouns; they replace an entire noun phrase and cannot co-occur with a nominal 
head or any nominal modifiers: 

(5) chi gun? 

2s who 

‘Who are you?’ 

(6) gun jana che con-a? 

who lsGEN house stay-3sPST 

‘Who is at my house?’ 

(7) chanta gunan tel latj-an bir-ai? 

2sDAT who.ERG oil massage-PART give-3sPR 

‘Who is massaging you with oil?’ 

(8) luijma ho tuphi muca gunan bu-eu? 

mortar and broom child who.ERG give.birth-3FUT 

‘Who will give birth to a mortar and broom child?’ 
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(9) ba=n gunta bir-agu? 
father=ERG who.DAT give-2hPR 

‘Father, whom will you give me to?’ 

The pronoun gun may also be followed by the associative postposition napa, 
rendering the meaning ‘with whom’: 

(10) au jin gun napa kha la-i? 

now lsERG who ASSOC talk talk-lFUT 

‘Now with whom will I speak?’ 

The interrogative form gune is transparently formed from gun ‘who’ plus the 
genitive clitic. An example of this form is given in (11): 

(11) gune=t] ma gune=t] ba 

whose=lND mother whose=lND father 

gune=tj pyatamari mirga syaij-an na-uju? 
whose=IND pregnant deer kill-PART eat-3sPA 

‘Whose mother, whose father, whose pregnant deer did (the lion) kill 
and eat?’ 

The pronoun guli is used to ask the quantity of concrete items, abstract enti¬ 
ties (such as emotions), and actions. Thus it translates into English both as ‘how 
many’ and ‘how much’. In (12), the question word functions as the complement 
of the verbless clause: 

(12) chana mol guli? 

2sGEN price how.much 

‘How much is your price?’ 

In addition to occuring as the head of a noun phrase, guli may occur within a 
noun phrase, where it questions the quantity of the referent of the nominal head. 
The position of guli vis-a-vis the noun in such cases is variable; compare exam¬ 
ples (13) and (14). 

(13) dhu napa guli ladanta yet-ki? 

tiger ASSOC how.many fight do-lsPST 

‘How many (times) did I fight with a tiger?’ 
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(14) guli dhu napa? 

how.many tiger ASSOC 

‘With how many tigers?’ 

This variability in positioning is commonly found with quantifiers, see §11.2. 

In addition to its interrogative functions, the pronoun guli ‘how much; how 
many’ may also be used as an intensifier. When it is used in this manner, it 
translates into English as ‘so; so much; so many’: 

(15) guli onsa-mi=pen har-ju 

how.many man-person=PL bring-3sPST 

‘He brought so many men.’ 

(16) ma dar-sa guli khusi ju 

mother exist-if how.much happy become.3PA 

‘If her mother were alive, how happy she would be.’ 

(17) amun lu cMi-pen guli bu-i phar-ai 

3sERG gold silver=PL how.much carry-INF able-3sPR 

‘She was able to carry so much gold and silver.’ 

It is interesting to note that the Nepali pronoun kati ‘how much’ may be used in 
the same way. Also, I have often heard native Dolakhae and native Nepali 
speakers use “how much” with the same intensifying function when speaking 
English. 

The forms gulpa ‘when’, gibi ‘where’, gibilan ‘from where’, and hatta ‘why’ 
all have adverbial function, as they question either the time, the location, or the 
reason of the action expressed in the predicate: 

(18) am kha gulpa har-i? 

that matter when say-lFUT 

‘When shall I speak of that matter?’ 

(19) au gibi u-ita? 

now where go-2hFUT 

‘Now where will you go?’ 
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(20) gibilan har-mun chin? 
where.ABL bring-2sPST 2sERG 

‘From where did you bring this?’ 

(21) chi hatta gyat-an? 

2s why feat-2sPR 

‘Why are you afraid?’ 

The question words githi and ginagu both translate into English as ‘how’, but 
they have quite different meanings. While githi questions the manner in which 
an action is done, ginagu questions the type of thing being discussed. (The same 
distinction is made in Nepali; githi is the equivalent of Nepali kasari, while gi¬ 
nagu is the equivalent of kasto.) 

(22) apsin hira=e ja githi na-eu? 

3pERG diamond=GEN rice how eat-3FUT 

‘How will they eat rice made of diamonds?’ 

(23) chi ginagu? 

2s what.type 

‘What type (of person) are you?’ 

The form had ‘what’ is used to question the identity of an object (24), the 
content of a direct quote (25), or the appropriate action to be taken (26): 

(24) dai=e janchi=lan had har-a? 

e.brother=GEN sash=ABL what fall-3sPST 

‘What fell from my brother’s sash?’ 

(25) had hat-ai? 
what say-3 sPR 

‘What does he say?’ 

(26) au had yer-i mal-a? 
now what do-INF must-3 sPST 

‘Now what must I do?’ 

One also finds had in pre-nominal position, when it is used to question the spe¬ 
cific identity of the following (general) noun: 
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(27) had apat par-ai jur-a? 

what trouble befall-BV become-3sPST 

‘What trouble has befallen you?’ 

(28) had kha har-sin 

what talk say-IMP 

‘Tell me what thing.’ 


4. Indefinites 

There is a set of indefinite proforms in Dolakha Newar that are transparently 
composed of interrogative proforms and the extensive clitic =(u)ij (§10.2.2). 
The non-specific indefinite meaning is only found when the verb is negated. 
Examples are given in (29)-(34): 

(29) apista gunan=wj phon-da ma-ya 

3pDAT who.ERG=EXT beg-PURP NEG-come 

‘No one came to ask them (to marry).’ 

(30) u situgh had-tj ma-jur-sa 

this situ.grass what=EXT NEG-happen-if 

‘If nothing happens to this situ grass.’ 

(31) gulpa-nurj mica ma-yar-a 

when=EXT daugher NEG-come-3sPST 

‘Her daughter never came (home).’ 

(32) u kha-ri gunta=rj da-hat 

this matter=IND who.DAT=EXT PROH-say 

‘Speak of this matter to no one.’ OR ‘Don’t speak of this matter to 
anyone.’ 

(33) thau=ta gibi=ij ma-gyat-ki 
REFL=DAT where=EXT NEG-fear-lsPST 


‘I wasn’t afraid anywhere.’ 
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(34) gunan gunta=tj hela yer-i ma-te 

who.ERG who.DAT=EXT insult do-INF NEG-PROH 

‘No one should insult anyone.’ 

The form hatirj may also be used to modify a noun; again this is only found in 
clauses with a negated verb. In such cases the proform means “not a single X” 
or “any X at all”, where X stands for the noun: 

(35) ale amun hati=Tj sabda ma-tar-ju 

then 3 sERG what=EXT word NEG-hear-3sPST 

‘Then he didn’t hear a single word.’ 

(36) amun wa hati=t} jawaph hi ma-pha-ene 

3sERG TOP what=EXT answer give.INF NEG-able-PART 

‘He was unable to give any answer at all...’ 

The only example in the texts of another indefinite proform being used to mod¬ 
ify a noun is the following: 

(37) am mele gibi=T) che=ku mo-o 

3s other.LOC where=EXT house=LOC NEG-go 

‘He never went to any other house at all.’ 

I have one other interesting indefinite example with gibi. Interestingly, it 
does not carry the extensive clitic, but instead is repeated or reduplicated: 

(38) libi gibi gibi kha kukhurika hatj-an hal-a 

later where where chicken EXPR say-PART call.out-3sPST 

‘Later a rooster crowed somewhere.’ 

There is one other indefinite proform which has unusual case inflection as 
shown in Table 12. The inflection is almost identical to that found for dokhu 
‘all’ (§8.2), with a clear formative -se. The absolutive form can be used either 
attributively, modifying a nominal head, or as a fully referential nominal. The 
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Table 12. Inflection of yau ‘some; any’ 


‘Some; any’ 

ABS 

yau 

ERG 

yausenwj 

DAT 

yauseta 

ALL 

yauseketj 

ABL 

yauseku 

GEN 

yause 


inflected case forms are always referential. (The obvious exception is the geni¬ 
tive, which is necessarily modifying.) Elicited examples of yau are given below: 

(39) Elicited 

yau keti biha. yer-saij chanta bala-ku 

any girl marriage do-although 2sDAT good-NRl 

‘Any girl you marry will be good for you.’ (lit. ‘Even if you marry 
some girl, she will be good for you.’) 

(40) Elicited 

yauseku jana kitab twartar-ai 

somebody.LOC lsGEN book leave-lsPR 

‘I left my book at somebody’s (house).’ 

(41) Elicited 

yause dyaba khur-saij chana had matlab? 

somebody.GEN money steal-although 2sGEN what care 

‘Even if somebody’s money is stolen, what business is it of yours?’ 

The precise semantic distinction between the indefinite forms with yau and 
those formed from the interrogative pronoun plus clitic is difficult to determine. 
Consider the next three examples: 

(42) Elicited 

am mi-n gune=r) dyaba khu-eu 
that man=ERG whose=EXT money steal-3FUT 

‘That man will steal anybody’s money.’ 
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(43) Elicited 

yause dyaba khw-ju 

somebody.GEN money steal-3sPST 

‘(S/he) stole somebody’s money.’ 

(44) Elicited 

dokse dyaba khur-ju 
all.GEN money steal-3sPST 

‘(S/he) stole everyone’s money.’ 

The semantic distinction is subtle. In (42), the indefinite proform denotes an in¬ 
definite set consisting of all money owners; the thief will choose among them 
indiscriminately, thus each member is equally likely to be robbed. The reference 
is thus both non-specific and indefinite. In (43), there is one specific person who 
has been robbed, however it is not known who this person is, hence the refer¬ 
ence is specific indefinite. One can contrast this to (44) where dokse conveys the 
fact that every member of a set of money owners has been robbed. 

While this appears to be a subtle yet clear three-way distinction, I have a 
number of discourse examples of interrogative-proforms-plus-clitic being used 
in specific indefinite noun phrases. It is worth noting that I have no examples of 
yau in my discourse data. 


5. Demonstratives 

In this section, I will be discussing the demonstratives, a set of words with simi¬ 
lar morphological and etymological makeup, and which share the property of 
referring either to referents or events previously mentioned in the discourse 
(“anaphoric reference”), or to places, locations, or objects in the speech setting 
(“deictic reference”). 

The Dolakhae demonstratives are listed in Table 13. They are given with 
their standard glosses, although the meaning of a particular form may change 
considerably depending on the context. The demonstratives fall into two sets, 
which can be characterized roughly as proximal (close to the speaker) and distal 
(farther from the speaker). 

It is clear that these forms share many etyma found in the interrogative pro¬ 
nouns. There are a number of three-way sets, composed of interorgative, proxi¬ 
mal, and distal members differing in shape only in the initial (C)V and express¬ 
ing the same type of semantic categories, e.g. githi, ithi, and anthi are the inter¬ 
rogative, proximal, and distal markers of manner, while guli, uli, and amli are the 
interrogative, proximal, and distal markers of quantity. These parallel semantic 
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and phonological patterns are clearly reflections of processes of word forma¬ 
tion. 

Table 13. Demonstratives 


Proximal 


Distal 


Semantic Type 

u 

‘this’ 

am(u) 

‘that’ 

unmarked 

osa(i) 

‘this here’ 

asa 

‘that there’ 

immediate location 

ithi 

‘this manner’ 

anthi 

‘like that’ 

manner 

inagu 

‘this type’ 

anagu 

‘like that’ 

type 

uli 

‘this much’ 

amli 

‘that much’ 

quantity, unmarked 

ustule 

‘this much’ 

amstule 

‘that much’ 

quantity, emphatic 

ulistule 

‘this much’ 

amlispile 

‘that much’ 

quantity, extreme 

ithi 

‘here’ 

hati 

‘there’ 

location, unmarked 

uku 

‘here’ 

aku 

‘there’ 

location, unmarked 

osaku 

‘right here’ 

asaku 

‘right there’ 

location, in sight 

ukima 

‘over here’ 

hukuna 

‘over there’ 

location, distance 

upai 

‘this size’ 

apai 

‘that size’ 

size, unmarked 

opal 

‘this size’ 



size, emphatic 

up ale 

‘this time’ 



time 


As mentioned above, the base forms of the deictic elements, u and am(u), 
function both as third-person pronouns and as demonstratives. In general, I in¬ 
terpret the form as pronominal when occurring as the head of a noun phrase, 
and when inflected for number and case if appropriate. I consider these forms to 
be unambiguously demonstratives when they co-occur with a noun. However, 
sometimes particular contexts suggest a strongly deictic interpretation even in 
the absence of a noun, in which case the form may be better analyzed as a de¬ 
monstrative than as a pronoun. This is particularly true when the noun refers to 
an abstract entity, as in the following: 

(45) am twj la-en bi-sin! 

that FOC tell-PART give-lMP 

‘Tell that particular one (i.e. story)!’ 

5.1. The unmarked demonstratives am, and u 

The two most common demonstratives are also the most semantically neutal. 
These are u and am(u), the unmarked proxminal and distal demonstratives re¬ 
spectively. They are usually noun-phrase internal, co-occuring with a noun and 
frequently other nominal modifiers. In my narrative discourse data, am is con- 
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siderably more frequent than u, and functions to indicate that the referent of the 
accompanying noun has the same identity as a referent mentioned earlier in the 
discourse. However, this demonstrative does not occur obligatorily with all pre¬ 
viously mentioned nouns, so it has not grammaticalized into a full-fledged defi¬ 
nite article. Some typical examples of the distal demonstrative are given in 

(46)—(49): 

(46) am cila phutta on-al 

that goat EXPR go-3sPST 

‘That goat jumped away phutta!' 

(47) ale am budya=ta=uri dyaba pack cha hajar 

then that old. woman=DAT=IND money five six thousand 

bi cho-en chor-ju. 

give.INF send-PART send-3sPST 

‘Then she gave that old woman five or six thousand rupees and sent her 
away.’ 

(48) amu puja yer-i don-ke tuni 

that ceremony do-INF finish-PART until 

‘Until that ceremony is finished...’ 

(49) am thi-mna jaki jin am jogi=ta bir-gi 

that one-CL rice lsERG that yogi=DAT give-lsPST 

‘I gave that measure of uncooked rice to that yogi.’ 

Often the noun modified is abstract. Some commonly used phrases include am 
takku ‘that time’ and am karan=na ‘for that reason’. 

In conversational contexts, am may be strongly deictic, referring to an entity 
in the immediate environment of the interlocutors, as exemplified in (50)—(52): 

(50) am jal=na dokseta chir yeij-an bi-u 

that liquid=INST all.DAT sprinkle do-PART give-IMP 

‘Sprinkle all that elixir on them.’ 

am bhut hatta hakar-an? 

that ghost why call-2PR 

‘Why do you call that ghost?’ 


( 51 ) 
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(52) amu paij janta=ij ha-u 
that fruit lsDAT=EXT bring-IMP 

‘Bring me that fruit.’ 

The proximal form u is found less commonly in narrative discourse in my 
data, occurring primarily in quotative contexts which invoke an interactional 
schema. It is used for deictic reference, as in examples (53-55), but may also be 
used anaphorically to refer to something that has just been discussed, as in (56)- 
(58): 

(53) u suga-n turj har-eu suga=e mol 

this parrot=ERG FOC say-3FUT parrot=GEN price 

‘This parrot will himself say the parrot’s price.’ 

(54) u raje janta ma=ij mal 

this kingdom lsDAT need-EXT NEG.need 

‘I don’t need this kingdom.’ 

(55) u ba jeu, u ma jeu, u kae-mica jeu 

this father maybe this mother maybe this son-daughter maybe 

‘Maybe this is the father, maybe this is the mother, maybe these are the 
children.’ 

(56) ji u baca=ku har-ai jur-sa... 

Is this bet=LOC lose-BV happen-if 

‘If I lose this bet...’ 

(57) u kha khyaij ra rna-khe ra? 

this talk be Q NEG-be Q 

‘Is this talk true or not?’ 

(58) u janta thaha ma-da 

this lsDAT knowledge NEG-have 

‘I don’t know this.’ 

Note that, unlike the pronominal forms, there are no plural demonstratives. 
The same demonstratives found with singular number also occur in noun 
phrases that are semantically plural: 
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(59) ale am nis-ma rnwat-a 

then that two-CL survive-3sPST 

‘Then those two survived.’ 

(60) u nis-ma thape in tutj khyaij 

this two-CL 2HON.GEN daughter.in.law FOC be 

‘These two are your daughters-in-law. ’ 

The absolutive plural pronoun apen can never be used in this environment. This 
fact provides further evidence that the third-person pronouns and demonstra¬ 
tives are distinct. 


5.2. Demonstratives of immediate location 

The demonstratives of immediate location are osa(i) and aasa. The proximal 
form osai occurs only a handful of times in my discourse data, whereas aasa 
does not appear at all. They appear to be strongly deictic, indicating an object in 
the immediate physical environment of the interlocutors. Some discourse exam¬ 
ples follow: 

(61) osai jana dyaba ha-sin 
this.here lsGEN money bring-IMP 

‘Bring out this here money (which I just gave to you).’ 

(62) osai ci khursani chanta na-i-ta twj khyaij 

this.here salt chili 2sDAT eat-INF-DAT TOP be 

‘This here salt and chili is to eat you with.’ 

During elicitation, a speaker volunteererd the phrase osa=e baje ‘this here per¬ 
son’s grandfather’. In discussing these forms, speakers acknoweldge the exis¬ 
tence of asa which they translate as ‘that one there’. However I have no exam¬ 
ples of the form being used in this manner. Also, some speakers appear to use 
this form as a hesitation particle, so one must listen to the prosody of a sentence 
to determine its function. 
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5.3. Demonstratives of manner 

There are two demonstratives of manner in Dolakhae: ithi and anthi. They trans¬ 
late into English as Tike this’ and as Tike that’ respectively. However, the two 
are used in quite different ways. To begin with, as with other proximals, ithi is 
used much more commonly in interactional contexts: conversation, first-person 
narratives, and reported speech. The distal form, by contrast, is used extensively 
in third-person narrative and has strong narrative functions. This distribution is 
nicely exemplified in one text, where a speaker is relating stories about seeing 
tigers in the jungle. She uses ithi extensively when relating the manner of her 
own experiences, then changes to anthi when she reports her brother’s experi¬ 
ences. 

The demonstrative anthi is common in third-person narrative to refer to a 
preceding action, a preceding series of actions, or a direct quote. When anthi is 
used in this function, it directly precedes the verb. In these contexts, it translates 
either as ‘that’, or as Tike that’: 

(63) anthi yeij-an ninpatti nar-ai 

that do-PART everyday eat-3sPR 

‘Doing that (i.e. acting in that manner), she ate daily.’ 

(64) “lurjma tuphi bur-ju” haij-an hat-cu 

mortar broom give.birth-3sPST say-PART say-3sPST 

anthi har-i ho sumake=ij con-a raja 

that say-INF when silent=EXT stay-3sPST king 

‘They said: “(She) gave birth to a mortar and broom.” When they said 
that (i.e. spoke like that), the king remained silent.’ 

(65) anthi da-hat! 
like.that PROH-say 

‘Don’t say that (i.e. speak in that manner)!’ 

It is not entirely clear whether in such cases anthi should be analyzed as a pro¬ 
noun instantiating a noun phrase or as an adverbial. The adverbial analysis has 
the advantage of creating synatctic consistency with the other uses of anthi (dis¬ 
cussed below), as well as the related interrogative and proximal forms githi and 
ithi. However, adverbials exhibit freedom of positioning not found when anthi is 
used anaphorically to an event, series of events, or direct quote. Its limited posi- 
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tioning when it has these functions suggests that it may indeed be acting pro- 
nominally. 

The second most common function of anthi is to refer to the manner in 
which an action was performed. This use may be anaphoric, referring to a man¬ 
ner of performing an action already established in the preceding discourse. In 
interactional contexts it may also be deictic, if the manner of the action is some¬ 
thing observable to the speech-act participants. When anthi has a manner read¬ 
ing, it may be placed in any position within the clause, and does not necessarily 
precede the verb directly. 

(66) anthi suga=pista jon-ke-i-ta 

like.that parrot=PL.DAT catch-CAUS-INF-DAT 

‘In order to catch parrots in that fashion (as described before)...’ 

(67) ale anthi chu yer-nasin wa 

then like.that mouse come-when TOP 

‘Then when the mouse came like that (as he did in the previous 
episode)...’ 

(68) kok anthi hal-a ka 

crow like.that call.out-3sPST ASS 

‘The crow calls out like that.’ 

Finally, when the focus particle twj directly follows anthi, it means ‘in exactly 
that manner’: 

(69) amu anthi twj sit-a 

3s like.that FOC die-3sPST 

‘He died in exactly the same way.’ 

(70) anthi twj yet! 

like.that FOC do. IMP 

‘Do exactly that!’ 

The pronoun ithi, the proximal complement of anthi, seems to be used only 
rarely to refer to a series of actions or to reported speech. One example of this 
use of ithi is (71): 
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(71) ifhi haij-a ta-en 
this say-PART put-PART 

‘(Rhodedendron) having said this...’ 

In my data, it is common to find ithi being used to indicate the manner of ac¬ 
tion. Since this form is used commonly in interactional contexts, the function 
tends to be deictic, referring to manners of actions evident to both the speaker 
and the addressee (including gestures made by the speaker which indicate man¬ 
ner). As when anthi is used in this way, ithi exhibits flexibility of positioning: 

(72) am jatjal ithi hal-a subi subi subi 

that bird like.this call.out-3sPST EXPR EXPR EXPR 

‘That bird calls out like this: “Subi subi subi”.’ 

(73) ithi ithi ithi ithi li twj yer-gu 

like.this like.this like.this like.this back FOC come-lsPST 

‘Like this, like this, like this, like this, I came backwards.’ 


5.4. Demonstratives of type and characteristic 

In contrast to ithi and anthi, the demonstratives inagu and anagu refer not to 
manners of actions, but to types of things or personal characteristics. Both inagu 
and anagu may modify nouns, in which case they mean ‘of this/that type’, as in 
examples (74)-(76): 

(74) ra am takku anagu calan cal-ai ju-en 

and that time that.type custom be.in.use-BV happen-PART 

‘And at that time, there was a custom of that type in use...’ 

(75) inagu kha hati ithi da-hat 

this.type matter there here PROH-say 

‘Don’t say this kind of thing here and there.’ 

(76) inagu muca nis-la da-u muca yetj-an 

this.type child two-month have-NRl child bring-PART 

‘Bringing a child like this (indicating a child in the room), a child of 
two months...’ 
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The forms inagu. and anagu may also be used to refer to states or to personal 
characteristics. In these cases, the forms are best translated as ‘like this/that’. 
The following example is illustrative: 

(77) ji inagu bila-ku 

Is like.this beauty-NRl 

‘I am beautiful like this.’ 

(78) chi anagu bamala-ku 

you like.that ugly-NRl 

‘You are ugly like that.’ 

The forms anagu and inagu may also refer more generally to a class of things, in 
other words, things of a general type: 

(79) kuramuni ger baji caku caklat=pen 

condensed.milk ghee beaten.rice sweets chocolate=PL 

ekdam sa-ku sa-ku phaiphul-pen anagu jukun 

very tasty-NRl tasty-NRl fruit=PL like.that only 

pita ka-en bir-ai 
out take-PART give-3 sPR 

‘Condensed milk, ghee, beaten rice, sweet chocolates, extremely tasty 
fruits, only things like that does (he) take out and give (her).’ 

(80) ale inagu tup na-en tata moto ju-ju 

then this.type FOC eat-PART e.sister fat become-3PA 

‘Then by this type of thing, elder sister has become fat.’ 

5.5. Demonstratives of quantity 

There are six distinct demonstratives which can be used to indicate quantity. 
The six-way distinction is produced by combining the two-way proximal/distal 
distinction and a three-way distinction in degree. 

The forms uli and amli are the unmarked set, indicating ‘this much’ and ‘that 
much’ respectively, without any particular emphasis on degree. Examples are 
given in (80)-(82): 
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(81) jam msputi=ku guli nyen-a amli bi-sin 

lsGEN ear=LOC how.much fit-3sPST that.much give-IMP 

‘However much will fit into my ear; give me that much.’ 

(82) am thakkar amli-t] mr-gi 

that trouble that.much=EXT eat-lsPST 

‘I experienced that much trouble.’ 

(83) janta ja uli uli khene m-i bi-eu 

lsDAT rice this.much this.much if eat-INF give-3FUT 

‘He will give me about this little amount of rice to eat.’ 

To increase the degree of the amount indicated, one may use ustule and am- 
stule: 

(84) Elicited 

oho! ustule jal yeij-an 
oho this.much net do-PART 

‘Oho! They have caught me in this big of a net...’ 

The form gustule, which fits into this set, functions as an intensifier. Although 
the intial /g/ morphologically links to this interrogative series of forms, I have 
never seen it used in a true interrogative context. 

(85) u-ri gustule moto jw-a 

this=IND how.much fat become-3sPST 

‘This one became so fat.’ 

Finally, to indicate an even greater quantity, speakers can draw on the long¬ 
est forms, ulistule, amlistule, and, as an intensifier, gulistule. I have seen these 
forms accompanied with gestures indicating great size. The following text ex¬ 
ample shows the form being used in a narrative by Parbati, the beautiful consort 
of the god Vishnu: 

(86) ji ulistule bala-ku parbati 

Is this.much beautiful-NRl Parbati 

‘I am Parbati of this incredible beauty...’ 
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5.6. Demonstratives of size 

Similar to the demonstratives of quantity are the demonstratives of size: upai, 
apal, and wapaL These mean ‘this size’ and ‘that size’ and ‘this incredible size’, 
the latter translation indicating a greater degree of size and a correpsonding 
amazement at it. All three forms may be accompanied by gestures; I have seen 
opal pronounced with both hands over the head and then stretching out to the 
sides: 

(87) kwakarbetj=na apai sa nar-tjasin 
frog=ERG that, size cow eat-when 

‘When the frog ate a cow that big...’ 

(88) baerjkar upai bhut 
huge this.size ghost 

‘A ghost this huge...’ 

(89) Elicited 

opal moto mi 
that, big fat man 

‘Incredibly fat man.’ 


5.7. Demonstratives of location 

There are eight locational deictics: uku, aku, osaku, asaku, ukuna, hukuna, ithi, 
and had. The -ku etymon in the first two pairs is transparently the locative 
casemarker. The form ithi is homophonous with the proximal manner deictic; 
context must disambiguate these. 

The forms uku and aku are the unmarked locative demonstratives corre¬ 
sponding to ‘here’ and ‘there’. As with the other demonstratives, the proximal 
forms are more likely to be deictic, indicating something in the proximity of the 
interlocutors, while the distal forms are more likely to be anaphoric, referring to 
locations previously established in the discourse: 

(90) ale aku nitheij sor-a on-na on-na 

then there daily watch-PURP go-when go-when 

‘Then going there to watch every day....’ 
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(91) aku biruwa bur-a 

there plant sprout-3 sPST 

‘A plant sprouted there.’ 

(92) hatta yer-ahin uku thiji che=ku 

why come-3pPR here lpINC.GEN house=LOC 

‘Why do they come here to our house?’ 

(93) uku twj ta-en tar-ai 

here FOC put-PART put-3 sPR 

‘She puts and keeps it right here.’ 

As in (92), these forms are commonly followed by the focus particle twj. The 
combination specifies an exact location, i.e. uku twj ‘right here’, aku twj ‘right 
there’. Both forms may also be followed by the ablative clitic =lan, deriving 
uku=lan ‘fromhere’, and aku-lan ‘from there’. 

I have no examples of the forms osaku and asaku from natural discourse, 
probably because my conversational data is limited. In elicitation, my consult¬ 
ant produced jana saijat asaku con-a as ‘My friend is right there’ which she ac¬ 
companied by a pointing gesture. This thus appears to be more strongly deictic 
to an entity in the proximity of the speaker and hearer than is aku. My consult¬ 
ants judged the proximal form osaku to be deictic and to indicate a point closer 
to the speaker and hearer than uku. 

By contrast, the forms ukuna and hukuna are used as locational deictics when 
the location is a bit of a distance away, although it may still be within the sight 
of the interlocutors. Narrative examples are given in (93)-(94): 

(94) hukuna che=ku 
over, there house=LOC 

‘At the house over there.’ 

(95) baca hukuna yetj-ane 
a.little over.there take-PART 

‘Taking it a little ways away...’ 

All of my discourse examples of ukuna occur in conjunction with pad ‘side’, as 
in example (96): 
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(96) ale ittatj ukuna pad den-ai 

then again over.here side cut-3sPR 

‘Then again she cuts from this side.’ 

The final pair of locational deictics is ithi and hatL It is not clear to me how 
they differ from uku and aku. They are quite rare in my data. The form had is 
used by some people as a hesitation particle, so one must listen closely to the in¬ 
tonation to determine when the form has a deictic function. Some examples of 
these locationals are given in (97)-(98): 

(97) ale mebu deu=pen=ri had-jj on-a 

then other god=PL=IND there=EXT go-3sPST 

‘Then the other gods went there.’ 

(98) ale isi ithi yer-gu 

then IpEXC here come-lpPST 

‘Then we came here.’ 

I also have a few examples where these two forms are used together: 

(99) inagu kha had ithi da-hat 

this.type talk there here PROH-say 

‘Don’t talk about this kind of thing here and there.’ 

(100) had dukha ithi dukha yetj-an con-agi 

there trouble here trouble do-PART stay-lsPR 

‘I am experiencing troubles here, troubles there.’ 



Chapter 6 

Verbs and verb morphology 


1. Introduction 

This chapter will examine the phonological and morphological properties of 
Dolakhae verbs, with particular attention paid to the verbal paradigm, its mor¬ 
phological divisions, and the functional roles of the various inflections. 

There are a number of criteria which may be used to identify verbs as consti¬ 
tuting an independent lexical class in Dolakhae. To begin with, native Dolakhae 
verb stems have a characteristic phonological shape: roots are either monosyl¬ 
labic or disyllabic and must end in one of four consonants: /n/, /t/, /r/, or t\l. The 
four consonants define four inflectional classes, and, with the exception of a 
few irregular verbs (see §6.7), the form of any verb with any inflection may be 
determined by which of the four classes the verb belongs to. 35 

There are extensive morphological criteria which indicate that verbs are a 
distinct lexical class, as only verbs may inflect for the following verbal catego¬ 
ries: negative, imperative, prohibitive, optative, causative, person, tense, infini¬ 
tive, participle, NR1 and NR2. In addition to these purely formal criteria, there 
are of course notional and distributional criteria which also apply uniquely to 
verbs (e.g. only verbs may denote events in the main line of a narrative; verbs 
are the only obligatory element in a relative clause); however, as the formal cri¬ 
teria are quite strong and are certainly sufficient to identify any verb in Dolak¬ 
hae, these other criteria will not be further discussed. 

In addition to the classification of verbs by stem class, verbs may also be 
classified by two other morphological dimensions. First, with a handful of ex¬ 
ceptions, verbs may be classified as being either transitive or intransitive. While 
most of the verbal paradigm does not vary with this classification, a few inflec¬ 
tions, such as the third-person past, do. A discussion of the semantic aspects of 
transitivity, and its relation to ergativity, is given in §4.4.2.4. 

The second major morphological dimension relevant to verbs is that of fi¬ 
niteness. This dimension differs from those of stem class and transitivity, since 
it does not categorize verb stems, but instead categorizes verbal inflections. Fi¬ 
nite verb forms reflect tense, and the person and number of the subject of the 
verb. There are two full and distinct finite paradigms, the affirmative- 
declarative paradigm and the negative paradigm. In addition, the imperative, 
prohibitive, and optative moods all have distinct paradigms, although these are 
abbreviated as they do not have distinct inflections for the full range of persons 
and numbers. By contrast, non-finite verb forms do not inflect for tense, person, 
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or number, and neither do they have separate suffixal inflection for negation or 
mood. Whereas finite verb forms almost always occur in sentence-final posi¬ 
tion, non-finite verb forms are found in a variety of sentence-medial clauses, 
thus function as complements, participles, and in other roles. Chapters 17 
through 21 discuss these structures in more detail. 


2. Phonotactic structure of verbs 

Most verb roots in Dolakhae are monosyllabic, although some disyllabic roots 
are also found. In some cases, the disyllabic verbs are transparent compounds. 
However, in many cases independent meanings cannot be found for the two syl¬ 
lables of the root and any previous internal structure has been lost. Disyllabic 
roots differ from monosyllabic roots in the placement of the negative mor¬ 
pheme. While the negative morpheme ma- always prefixes to monosyllabic 
verbs (e.g. ma-bi-u [NEG-give-3PA] ‘did not give’), it infixes between the first 
and second syllables in disyllabic roots ( me-ma-tha ‘didn’t play’ from root 
methar-). This difference is reflective of the original bimorphemic etymology of 
disyllabic verbs. See §6.4.4.1 for more details and exemplification. 

Verb stems vary in their shape depending on the morphological environment 
in which they occur. The verb stem found in the past-tense form of the third- 
person singular will always end in one of the following four consonants: /n, t, r, 
1/. These four consonants are taken to be representative of verb class. Examples 
of verb roots of varying shapes in the four classes are given in Table 14. 

It should be noted that the r-stem verbs are the most common, easily num¬ 
bering two to three times as many members as the other verb classes in my data. 
L-stem verbs appear to be the rarest (and I have no examples of disyllabic 
1-stem verbs), with n-stems and t-stems intermediate in number between the 
two. 

There are some interesting gaps in the co-occurrence of vocalic nuclei across 
the four verb classes. N-stem verbs favor mid- and high-vowel nuclei; I only 
have one example of an n-stem verb with /a/ (gan- ‘be dry’), and none at all with 
/a/. T-stem verbs, by contrast, favor low and high vowels, the very notable ex¬ 
ception being yet- ‘do’, which is the most common t-stem verb in terms of over¬ 
all text frequency. R-stem verbs freely co-occur with all vowels, although I 
have only two examples with /e/, one being the very common yer- ‘come’. The 
causative suffix also creates an r-stem verb and has Id as a nucleus: -ker. 
L-stem verbs occur with low and high vowels only; I have no examples of the 
sequences loll or /el/. 
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Table 14. Verb roots in four conjugation classes 


N-Stems 


T-Stems 


R-Stems 


L-Stems 


on- 

‘go’ 

hat- 

‘say’ 

sir- 

‘die’ 

bul- 

‘rub’ 

phen- 

‘release’ 

cyat- 

‘burn’ 

sor- 

‘look’ 

gal- 

‘be thin’ 

khon- 

‘open’ 

jut- 

‘fall’ 

sur- 

‘sew’ 

hal- 

‘cry out’ 

syen- 

‘teach’ 

gyat- 

‘fear’ 

tar- 

‘put’ 

pwal- 

‘till’ 

thun- 

‘bury’ 

libat- 

‘be late’ 

tar- 

‘hear’ 

jwal- 

‘swim’ 

bon- 

‘read’ 

mut- 

‘squirt’ 

hakar- 

‘call’ 

cul- 

‘sharpen’ 

con- 

‘stay’ 

mwat- 

‘survive’ 

hegar- 

‘be red’ 

tul- 

‘fair 

khon- 

‘see’ 

yet- 

‘do’ 

kar- 

‘take’ 

mi- 

‘smile’ 

din- 

‘sleep’ 

sat- 

‘call’ 

khur- 

‘steal’ 

mal- 

‘need’ 

den- 

‘cut’ 

sit- 

‘die’ 

hir- 

‘wash’ 

rnwal- 

‘try’ 

don- 

‘stand’ 

tinmut- 

‘jump’ 

gar- 

‘climb’ 

wal- 

‘mix’ 

ton- 

‘drink’ 

tit- 

‘dip’ 

chor- 

‘send’ 

pwal- 

‘peel’ 

gan- 

‘dry’ 

pyat- 

‘get wet’ 

botar- 

‘divide’ 

il- 

‘spread’ 

mon- 

‘swell’ 

syat- 

‘kill’ 

pevjker- 

‘kick’ 

sul- 

‘hide’ 

rjen- 

‘ask’ 

hut- 

‘bark’ 

daer- 

‘boil’ 

pul- 

‘return’ 


3. Borrowed verbs 

It is very common for speakers of Dolakhae to incorporate Nepali verbs into 
their speech. However, since the Dolakhae verb must end in one of four conso¬ 
nants which determines the verb’s inflectional pattern, borrowed verbs are com¬ 
bined with Dolakhae verb roots in order to fit the language morphologically. 
There are two patterns of incorporation, based upon the transitivity of the bor¬ 
rowed verbs. 

When a transitive verb is borrowed from Nepali, the Nepali infinitive suffix 
-nu (and a preceding short /a/ if there is one) is dropped from the infinitive form 
of the verb and the resulting stem is combined with the Dolakhae verb yet- ‘do’. 
This derives a transitive t-stem verb. If the Nepali verb is morphologically 
causative, the vowel in yet- ‘do’ changes to /a/. Examples are given in (1); 
Nepali forms are in the first column and Dolakhae forms in the second: 


taknu 

takyet- 

‘stare’ 

chirnu 

chiryet- 

‘sprinkle’ 

gadnu 

gadyet- 

‘bury’ 

jitnu 

jityet- 

‘win’ 

manu 

manyet- 

‘obey’ 

masnu 

masyet- 

‘spend’ 

nikalnu 

nikalyet- 

‘draw out’ 

tikranu 

tikret- 

‘stand’ 
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tarkaunu 

tarkyat- 

‘flirt’ 

hatyaunu 

hatyat- 

‘push aside; expel’ 

jalaunu 

jalyat- 

‘bum’ 

patyaunu 

patyat- 

‘believe’ 

salkaunu 

salkyat- 

‘kindle’ 


I analyze these as single words due to their phonotactic structure. The root- 
initial /y/ of the Dolakhae verb yet- ‘do’ syllabifies as the second element of the 
consonant cluster which begins the second syllable. In the form tikret- from 
Nepali tikranu , the /y/ does not surface, as the combination of /kry/ would be an 
illicit cluster. Thus phonotactic patterns argue that these forms are single words. 

I have one example of an English verb borrowed in this manner. It is 
‘check’, and the Dolakhae form is chekyet-. 

When an intransitive Nepali verb is borrowed into Dolakhae, the Nepali -nu 
infinitive is again dropped (together with a final short /a/, if there is one), and 
the verb is suffixed with -ai, which I gloss “BV” for “borrowed verb”. The 
Nepali verb is then followed directly by the Dolakhae intransitive verb ;ur-, 
which means ‘be’, ‘become’, or ‘happen’, depending on the context. The result¬ 
ing biverbal complex is then treated as an r-stem verb. I consider these forms to 
be biverbal complexes rather than single words because the borrowed-verb suf¬ 
fix marks the relationship between the two verbs, because there is no phono¬ 
logical evidence that the two syllabify as a single word, and because each word 
is independently stressed. Examples are-given in (2); again, Nepali forms are in 
the first column: 

(2) lagnu 
phutnu 
phulnu 
pharkanu 
pakanu 
khasnu 
janmanu 
halnu 
galnu 


lag-aijur- 

‘be touched by; feel’ 

phut-ai jur- 

‘burst’ 

phul-aijur- 

‘swell’ 

phark-aijur- 

‘return’ 

pak-ai jur- 

‘ripen’ 

khas-aijur- 

‘fall’ 

janm-aijur- 

‘be bom’ 

hal-aijur- 

‘swing (of rope)’ 

gal-aijur- 

‘be thin’ 


4. Inflectional morphology of the Dolakhae verb 

4.1. Verb paradigms 

As mentioned above, all Dolakhae verbs may be neatly separated into four 
complementary stem classes (the exceptions which prove the rule are the exis- 
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tential verb and the copula, see §6.8). All four classes may be readily identified 
by the presence of a distinct stem-final consonant which is always present in the 
third-person-singular-past form of the verb. The four consonants which occur in 
this position are /n/ (e.g. ton-ju ‘drink-3sPST’), /r/ (e.g. bir-ju ‘give-3sPST’), /t/ 
(e.g. khyat-cu l frighten-3sPST’), and /I/ (e.g. pul-ju ‘pay-3sPST’). In accordance 
with this regularity, the four classes will be referred to as n-stems, r-stems, t- 
stems, and 1-stems. In addition, the citation form of the verb used throughout 
this grammar will consist of the stem with its characteristic final consonant, but 
lacking any inflectional morphology, e.g. ton- ‘drink’. 

While the characteristic stem-final consonant is always present in the third- 
singular-past forms of the verb, it is often absent or changed via morphopho- 
nological process in a number of other forms. These changes are absolutely 
regular and consistent within the paradigm for any given stem class. 

The complete verbal paradigms are given on pages 159-166. For ease of 
reference, the paradigms reflect all the inflected verb forms for each stem class. 
The finite affirmative and negative paradigms are presented first, followed by 
the imperative, prohibitive, and optative forms, followed by the non-finite 
forms. All forms for both transitive and intransitive verbs are given. Cases 
where the intransitive form differs in inflection or stem from the transitive will 
be given in bold. Thus differences between the transitive and intransitive para¬ 
digms may be easily discerned. 

There is some variation in the inflection of particular forms. Details of the 
variation will be given in the discussion that follows the paradigms. In addition 
Appendix A lists every allomorph of every verbal affix together with the rele¬ 
vant morphological environments. 

For the purpose of clarifying the morphological structure of the forms, allo- 
phonic variation, such as the nasalization of adjacent vowels in the syllable 
rhyme, is not represented. However, morphophonemic variation, such as the 
vowel harmony found in the prefixes, is represented. In cases where a vowel de¬ 
letes when adjacent to an identical vowel, the deleted vowel is shown in paren¬ 
theses to indicate its presence morphologically. 

The future forms have the particle jeu ‘maybe’ in parentheses. Some speak¬ 
ers, when checking the accuracy of the verb paradigms, insisted that the jeu be 
present, to indicate the speaker’s lack of certainty that the event will take place. 
However, many future forms in connected discourse lack jeu, thus it is not a true 
suffix. Also regarding the future forms, some speakers dislike producing future 
honorific forms in statements, as it is socially inappropriate to tell a respected 
person what he or she will do in the future. 
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Transitive Verb: bon- ‘read’ 
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Bold font indicates forms which differ in the transitive and intransitive paradigms 





























































































































Table 16. Imperative, prohibitive, and optative inflections: N-stem verbs 
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Temporal _ bon-na(sin), bon-ija(sin) dm-na(sin), din-ija(sm) 

Concessive bon-saij _ dm-satj _ 

Purposive bon-da din-da 





















































Table 18. Finite inflection: T-stem verbs 
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Table 21. Finite inflection: R-stem verbs 
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Transitive Verb: kar- ‘take’ 

Affirmative Negative 

Future 

(mf) i-vy-mu 

ma-ka-i (jeu) 

ma-ka-i-na (jeu) 

ma-ka-i-nan (jeu) 

ma-ka-i (jeu) 

ma-ka-e-u (jeu) 

ma-ka-e-u (jeu) 

Intransitive Verb: khor- ‘cry, weep’ 

Negative 

Future 

15 

0 

V 

0 

*3 

r-V 

6 

E 

mo-kho-i (jeu) 

mo-kho-i-na (jeu) 

mo-kho-i-nan (jeu) 

mo-kho-gu (jeu) 

mo-kho-e-u (jeu) 

mo-kho-e-u (jeu) 

Present 

ma-ka-gi 

ma-ka-gu 

ma-ka-n 

ma-ka-min 

ma-ka-gu 

ma-ka-u 

ma-ka-hin 

Present 

mo-kho-gi 

mo-kho-gu 

mo-kho-n 

mo-kho-min 

mo-kho-gu 

mo-kho 

mo-kho-hin 

Past 

ma-kar-gi 

ma-kar-gu 

ma-kar-mun 

ma-kar-min 

ma-kar-gu 

.a 

f 

ma-kar-hin 

Past 

mo-khor-gi 

mo-khor-gu 

mo-khor-mun 

mo-khor-min 

mo-khor-gu 

2 

mo-khor-hin 

Past Anterior 

s' 

£ 

3 

1 

«cd 

9 

‘7^ 

3 

e 

3 

i 

ma-ka-u-min(-ju) 

ma-ka-u-pe(-ju) 

s' 

• 7 % 

3 

I 

ma-ka-u-tan(-ju) 

Past Anterior 

9 

•v 

3 

6 

-c: 

0 

E 

mo-kho-u-pe(-ju) 

mo-kho-u-n(-ju) 

mo-kho-u-min(-ju) 

mo-kho-u-pe(-ju) 

mo-kho-u(-ju) 

mo-kho-u-tan(-ju) 

Future 

ka-i 

ka-i 

ka-i-na 

ka-i-nan 

ka-i-ta 

ka-e-u 

ka-e-u 

Affirmative 

Future 

kho-i 

kho-i 

kho-i-na 

c 

§ 

1 

1 

O 

3 

kho-i-ta 

kho-e-u 

kho-e-u 

Present 

kar-a-gi 

kar-a-gu 

kar-a-n 

kar-a-min 

kar-a-gu 

kar-a-i 

kar-a-hin 

Present 

khor-a-gi 

khor-a-gu 

khor-a-n 

khor-a-min 

khor-a-gu 

khor-a-i 

khor-a-hin 

Past 

kar-gi 

kar-gu 

kar-mun 

kar-min 

kar-gu 

kar-ju 

kar-hin 

Past 

khor-gi 

khor-gu 

khor-mun 

khor-min 

khor-gu 

2 

khor-hin 

Past Anterior 

ka-u-T 

ka-u-pe 

ka-u-n 

ka-u-min 

ka-u-pe 

ka-u(-ju) 

ka-u-tan 

Past Anterior 

kho-u-i 

kho-u-pe 

kho-u-n 

kho-u-min 

kho-u-pe 

kho-u(-ju) 

kho-u-tan 
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Table 24. Finite inflections: L-stem verbs 
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Transitive Verb: wal- ‘mix’ 

Affirmative Negative 

Future 

ma-wal-i 

ma-wal-i 

ma-wal-i-na 

ma-wal-i-nan 

ma-wal-i-ta 

ma-wal-e-u 

ma-wal-e-u 

Intransitive Verb: rjil- ‘smile; laugh’ 

Negative 

Future 

i 

J3 

ma-jjil-i-na 

ma-rjil-i-nan 

a 

1 

3 

1 

’ip 

3 

1 

’ip 

Past/Present 

ma-wal-gi 

ma-wal-gu 

ma-wal-mun 

1 

1 

ma-wal-gu 

ma-wal 

ma-wal-hin 

Past/Present 

ma-Tjil-gi 

ma-Tjil-gu 

ma-ijil-min 

ma-ijil-mun 

& 

S3 

ma-ijil 

ma-rjil-hin 

Past Anterior 

9 

£ 

1-4 

1 

ma-wal-gu-pe (-ju) 

ma-wal-gu-n (-ju) 

ma-wal-min (-ju) 

ma-wal-gu-pe (-ju) 

ma-wal-gu(-ju) 
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Past Anterior 
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4.2. The forms of verbal stems 

As mentioned above, Dolakhae verb stems fall into four inflectional stem 
classes, according to whether the final consonant of the stem is /n/, /t/, /r/ or /!/. 
The form of the stem that occurs will vary with the inflection, and the patterns 
of stem variation are unique for each class. The form of the inflectional suffixes 
found may also vary by class, but the number of cases where such variation is 
idiosyncratic, as opposed to being the result of a regular phonological alterna¬ 
tion, are very few in number. 

There are four forms of n-stem verbs which occur in the n-stem verbal para¬ 
digms: C(C)Vn-, C(C)Vq-, C(C)V- and C(C)V. It should be noted that three of 
these stems, C(C)Vn-, C(C)Vq-, and C(C)V - occur before the phoneme /g/, e.g. 
bon-gu-min [read-2pPA], mo-boij-gi [NEG-read-lsPST], mo-bo-gu-I [NEG-lsPA]. 
These forms are clearly differentiated in very careful speech. In rapid or casual 
speech, the sequences C(C)Vi]-g and C(C)V-g are difficult to differentiate, as 
the latter form generally results in the production of an /rj/ phonetically. Simi¬ 
larly, the sequence /ng/, while clearly containing a phonetic alveolar nasal in 
some examples, is often heard as [qg] in others, exhibiting the common process 
of place assimilation. Interestingly, I have had more than one consultant insist 
on differentiating these forms as indicated in the paradigms, saying for example, 
that the past-anterior negative forms of intransitive verbs “have /q/”, while their 
transitive counterparts “have no /q/”. These judgements appear to illustrate 
awareness of morphophonemic alternation, despite the facts of phonetic ac¬ 
commodation which regularly produce /q/ before /g/. 

In the affirmative paradigm, the stem-final /n/ is present in all but the future 
inflection. It deletes, leaving its trace as nasalization of the stem vowel. In the 
negative paradigm, there is considerably more alternation of the stem-final con¬ 
sonant. While speakers insist on the absence of the stem-final consonant and a 
nasalized stem vowel in the negative past-anterior forms of transitive verbs, the 
/q/ is consistently present in the negative past-anterior forms of intransitive 
verbs. In the future, the nasal consonant is lost, leaving its trace as nasalization 
of the stem vowel; this is the same pattern as found in the affirmative paradigm. 
The most surprising stem alternation in this class is found in the negative 
past/present, where the stem-final /n/ is deleted before any suffix not beginning 
with /g/. The loss of the nasal is especially clear in the third-person-plural forms 
mo-bo-hin and mo-di-hin where there is no adajcent nasal and the oral quality of 
the vowel is undeniable. 

The stem-final consonant in t-stem verbs surfaces as III in all past- and pre¬ 
sent-tense inflections, is deleted in the past anterior, and is replaced by /r/ in the 
future. In the participle and nominalized forms, the III changes to /q/, so that the 
t-stem and n-stem forms are indistinguishable with these suffixes. It should also 
be noted that the voicelessness of the III final has historically caused devoicing 
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of the initial consonant of the suffixes. Thus only with t-stem verbs do we find 
the allomorph /cu/ of the third-singular-past morpheme and the allomorph /ku/ 
of the past anterior, NR1, and the second-person-honorific morphemes. This is 
true even in cases where the /t/ has been deleted, indicating a historical process 
of first devoicing, and then deletion of the final IV. 

The stem-final consonant in r-stem verbs surfaces only in the past and af¬ 
firmative present inflections. In all other inflections it deletes, leaving a vowel- 
final stem. This numeric preference for stems which lack the final /r/ has led R. 
L. Shrestha (1989, 1993, 2000b) to analyze this class as a class of vowel-final 
stems. I prefer to recognize the /r/ as stem-final because of the symmetry with 
the other verb classes, the lack of motivation for the insertion of /r/, and because 
it is likely that this class had a final consonant historically. Both analyses 
equally describe the relevant facts. 

The 1-stem class is the simplest of the four classes of verb stems, as there is 
no morphophonemic variation in the stem at all; the stem-final 111 is present in 
every inflection. 


4.3. Morphological structure of the affirmative finite paradigms 

The overall morphological structure of the Dolakhae affirmative finite verb may 
be schematized as in (3): 

(3) STEM-TENSE-PERSON/NUMBER 


4.3.1. Tense 

The Dolakhae verb inflects for four tenses: the past anterior, the simple past, the 
present, and the future. Of the four, the past anterior, present, and future are re¬ 
alized by the presence of an overt morpheme, while the simple past is un¬ 
marked. 36 It appears that of the tenses, the simple past and future should be re¬ 
constructed for Proto-Newar, while the past anterior and the present are Dolak¬ 
hae innovations. For discussion, see Genetti 1994. In the current chapter, only 
the formal properties of the four tenses will be discussed. A complete descrip¬ 
tion of how the tenses are used is given in § 16.2. 

The past-anterior tense has three allomorphs: /gu/, /ku/, and lul. The form 
Igul is the most common, and should be taken as the base form of the mor¬ 
pheme. The devoicing of /g/ to Ik/ in the t-stem paradigms reflects a regular 
process of assimilation to the preceding voiceless consonant. In r-stem forms, 
both the stem-final /r/ and the initial /g/ of the suffix are absent in the past ante- 
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As mentioned above, the simple past is unmarked. The only morphopho- 
nological process that applies in the past tense is the devoicing of suffixes with 
voiced initials following a stem-final /t L 

The present tense morpheme is /a/. It always follows the stem-final conso¬ 
nant. The suffixal paradigm found in the present tense is identical to that found 
in the past tense, with the exception of the second-person-singular and third- 
person-singular forms. 

The future morpheme is /i/, and it is realized as [e] before /u/, suggesting a 
dissimilation process of lowering of one high vowel before another high vowel. 
The same process is found in the third-person-future form of n-stem verbs, 
where the suffixal complex is -e-ij. In this case the lowering process occurs be¬ 
fore a velar nasal, a consonant which also involves a high position of the tongue 
body. There are a considerable number of stem changes which occur before the 
future tense marker, which suggests that this form is considerably older than ei¬ 
ther the past anterior or the present. The final nasal of the n-stem verb deletes 
before the future suffix, leaving its trace as nasalization on the diphthong that 
arises when the vowel of the stem directly precedes /i/. Stem-final /t/ changes to 
/r/ in the future, while stem-final /r/ is deleted. 39 

The forms of the tense morphemes and the co-occurring stem alternations 
are summarized in Table 27: 


Table 27. Tense morphemes and stem alternations across inflectional verb classes 



N-Stem 

Stem 

Suffix 

T-Stem 

Stem 

Suffix 

R-Stem 

Stem 

Suffix 

L-stem 

Stem 

Suffix 

Anterior 

V-/V- 

-gu- 

V- 

-ku- 

V- 

-u- 

i- 

-gu- 

Present 

n- 

-a- 

r- 

-a- 

r- 

-a- 

i- 

-a- 

Future 

V- 

-i- 

V- 

-i- 

V- 

-i- 

i- 

-i- 


4.3.2. Person and number 

One of the most unusual features of Dolakhae as a Newar dialect is the presence 
of verbal morphology which reflects the person and number of the subject of the 
verb. The dialects of the Kathmandu Valley do not show an agreement pattern; 
instead the verb in those dialects inflects in accordance with a complex “con¬ 
junct/disjunct” system, which is largely evidential in nature. 40 Since the initial 
discovery of agreement in Dolakhae, some agreement systems have been at¬ 
tested in other Newar dialects from outside the Kathmandu Valley (Shakya 
1992; R. L. Shrestha 2003). The system most closely related to Dolakhae was 
found in Tauthali, a dialect also spoken in the hills to the northeast of the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley. The presence of the clearly cognate pattern of extensive verbal 
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morphology strongly suggests shared history, hence that there is an eastern 
branch to the Newar family containing at least these two dialects. 41 


4.3.3. The morphological forms in synchronic and diachronic perspective 

Table 28 presents the person/number suffixes of the finite verb. Readers are re¬ 
ferred to the paradigms given in §6.3.1 for details of inflection across the four 
stem classes: 


Table 28. Person/number suffixes (affirmative finite paradigm) 



Past Anterior 

Past ~ Present 

Future 

Is 

-i 

-gi 

0 

Ip 

-pe 

-gu 

0 

2 s 

-71 

-munJ-n 

-na 

2 p 

-min 

-min 

-nan 

2hon 

-pe 

-gu 

-ta 

3s 

-ju 

-ju, -a/-i 

-u r ij 

3P_ 

-tan 

-hin 

-tan 


The person/number suffixes follow the tense morpheme of the verb. These 
suffixes reflect the person and the number of the grammatical subject; 42 the per¬ 
son and number of the object are never represented in the verb morphology. 
Person and number are not separately marked; instead each person/number 
combination has a unique set of suffixes which are distributed across the four 
tenses. 

The Dolakhae verb inflects for three persons (first, second, and third), and 
for singular and plural number. While the pronominal paradigm distinguishes 
inclusive and exclusive first person, that distinction is not marked in the verb. 

The second-person paradigm distinguishes not only singular and plural 
number, but also honorific status. There is only one honorific verb form which 
is used for both singular and plural honorific subjects. The conditions under 
which honorific verb forms are used are the same as hold for the use of honor¬ 
ific pronouns, discussed in §5.2. Interestingly, the honorific verb forms are 
identical to those of the first-person plural in all tenses except the future. 

Each person/number combination is distinguished in all four tenses with the 
exception of the first-person future, which has no suffix, either in the singular or 
plural. Since the other first-person-singular forms have the vowel -i, one may 
speculate that an old -i may have been applied to the future as well, but that it 
was deleted by the regular phonological rule which elides one of two adjacent 
identical vowels. 
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The suffixes found in the past and present are identical except for the sec¬ 
ond-person singular, which has -mun in the present and -n in the past, and the 
third-person singular, which has -i in the present and -ju or -a in the past (de¬ 
pending on transitivity). It is the similarity of these paradigms, together with the 
lack of morphophonemic alternations in the present tense, which suggest that 
the present is a relatively new innovation in the tense system. (Historical- 
comparative evidence also favors this conclusion; see Genetti 1994: 129-130.) 

Synchronically, the person/number suffixes are not further analyzable into 
distinct subparts. However, there are some regularities in the paradigm which 
may reflect the historical structure of these forms and it is also possible to make 
some hypotheses as to possible cognate morphemes which may be instructive 
for those interested in historical issues. While some of these hypotheses are 
suggestive that the Dolakhae morphology may be cognate to that found in other 
Tibeto-Burman languages inside and outside Nepal, without more detailed his¬ 
torical evidence - ideally regular sound correspondences in cognate vocabulary 
- we cannot confidently draw a conclusion of any but the broadest historical re¬ 
lationship. Nevertheless, the presence of possibly cognate verb morphology 
may point to likely avenues for further detailed historical research, which could 
in turn prove or disprove some of the hypotheses given here. 

To begin with the first-person forms, the nasalization on the first-person- 
singular -f is suggestive of an old nasal consonant, probably *tj. The hypothesis 
is bolstered by the presence of an irregular first-person-singular form of the 
verb on- ‘go’. It is u-e-tj in the future tense, with a clear velar nasal marking 
first-person singular. A number of Tibeto-Burman languages in Nepal and 
elsewhere have the phoneme It)/ in the first-person verbal morphology (De- 
Lancey 1989), so if the Dolakhae paradigm is conservative, then this may be a 
reflex of this older Tibeto-Burman form. 

The first-person-plural suffix -pe is transparently related to the nominal plu¬ 
ral clitic =pen (with cognate -pi in the Kathmandu dialect). The suffix -ta found 
marking the second-person honorific in the future is appears likely to be cog¬ 
nate with the suffix -ta found in the Kathmandu dialect marking animate plural 
nouns. 

The second-person forms all share a common In/. This is the most robust 
correlation between a particular form and meaning in the paradigm. DeLancey 
(1989) finds a common second-person ending /na/ in a number of Tibeto- 
Burman languages, so again the Dolakhae morpheme may be a reflex of older 
Tibeto-Burman morphology. 

The second- and third-person-plural forms also share an In/ element, which 
could be from an old plural. Plurals with Ini are found throughout the Kiranti 
languages, so once more we see that there may be a historical connection out¬ 
side the Newar family. 
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The third-person form -ju, which is found in both the past tense (with transi¬ 
tive verbs) and the past anterior (with transitive and intransitive verbs) might be 
a reflex of the verb jur- ‘be; become; happen’) in nominalized form (NR 1 -ju). 
The fact that the negative past-anterior forms may be followed by ju even when 
fully inflected, points to this as a likely concatenation with an otherwise finite 
form. 

The third-person-plural form -tan may be divided into *£a plus *n, the former 
being the same plural found in the honorific (and cognate to a plural in the 
Kathmandu dialect), and the latter being the same Ini plural found throughout 
the second- and third-person paradigms. 


4.3.4. “Disagreement” between subjects and verbs 

As stated above, the Dolakhae verb agrees with its subject in person and num¬ 
ber. This generalization is true for the vast majority of examples which occur in 
natural speech. There are a small number of cases where the verb fails to agree 
with the subject, and these can be divided into two classes. In the first class, 
first-person or second-person subjects occur with verbs inflected with third- 
person morphology, thus there is “disagreement” in person. In the second class, 
third-person-plural subjects occur with third-person-singular morphology; in 
these cases the “disagreement” is one of number. 

In my data, I have six naturally-occurring examples of the first type of “dis¬ 
agreement”. In all six examples, a clause with a first-person subject also con¬ 
tains a verb with third-person morphology. 43 This disagreement is clearly not 
accidental, as it only occurs with verbs where the subjects are non-volitonal. 
The six examples are given here; the phenomenon occurs twice in (8): 

(4) ji=tj tharthar tut-a 

1 s=EXT EXPR shiver-3 sPST 

‘I also shivered, going “tharthar”.’ 

(5) isi sd-ma pe-ma jammai lata jur-a 

IpEXC three-CL four-CL together dumb become-3sPST 

‘We three or four become dumbfounded.’ 

(6) ji=rj sir-eu. ji chana napa tup sir-i 

1 s=EXT die-3sFUT Is 2sGEN together FOC die-lFUT 

‘I will also die. I will die with you.’ 
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(7) ji gyat-a hatj-an sir-ai jeu 

Is fear-3sPST say-PART know-3PR maybe 

‘Maybe he knows I’m afraid.’ 

(8) am situgis ds yeij-an ta-ene 
that situ.grass stick do-PART put-PART 

sir-sa ji dida sit-a haij-an si-u 
die-if Is e.brother die-3sPST say-PART know-IMP 

u situgis hatiij ma-jur-sa 
this situ.grass nothing NEG-happen-if 

ji mwat-a haij-an si-u 

Is survive-3sPST say-PART know-IMP 

‘He stuck the situ grass to the door and said “If it dies, know that I, your 
elder brother, died. If nothing happens to this situ grass, know that I 
survived”.’ 

In these examples, the use of the third-person form explicitly indicates lack 
of volition or control on the part of the subject. 44 This is especially clear in ex¬ 
ample (8), taken from a story where a young girl has just found out that her ben- 
factor is to be put to death. In this example, the statement ‘I will die’ is repeated 
twice, the first time with third-person morphology on the verb (ji-rj sir-eu ), and 
the second time with first-person morphology (ji...sir-i). The first clause also 
contains the extensive clitic =p, which in this case translates clearly as ‘also’, 
meaning that she also will die as a natural result of her benefactor’s death (as no 
one will remain to help and feed her). The second clause, with the first-person 
morphology, indicates her conscious decision to die alongside her benefactor, 
rather than to await a slow and inevitable death in his absence. By using the 
first-person morphology in this case, the subject of the sentence is expressing 
that she will have control over the normally non-volitional, non-controlled 
event. Thus speakers have the ability to subtly manipulate the agreement to 
suggest differences of volitionality. This analysis is confirmed by the following 
minimal pairs, which were elicited from Mrs. Rama Shrestha: 

(9) ji buda ju-eu 

Is old become-3sFUT 


‘I will become old.’ 
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(10) ji buda ju-i 

Is old become-lFUT 

‘I am determined to become old.’ 

(11) chi tul-eu 

2s fall-3sFUT 

‘You will fall.’ 

(12) chi tuL-ina 

2s fall-2sFUT 

‘You will fall intentionally (e.g. as we have planned).’ 

While it is possible to manipulate the agreement system in this way, it is not 
at all common, and it has certainly not grammaticalized in the sense of becom¬ 
ing a regular or required feature of the grammar of the language. One can cer¬ 
tainly use first-person morphology with non-control verbs without any added 
implication of heightened volition (e.g. ji gyat-ki ‘I was afraid’, used in a story 
about an encounter with a ghost). It is the use of the third-person morphology 
with first-person subjects which is marked, and which emphasizes the lack of 
volition. This use of the morphology is similar to the use of the con¬ 
junct/disjunct system in the Kathmandu Valley dialects (Hargreaves 1991, 
2005), although there the system has become an integral part of the core gram¬ 
mar of the language, and is much more extensive than the optional manipulation 
of agreement morphology in Dolakhae. 

The other type of disagreement between subject and verb involves number, 
namely the use of third-person-singular morphology where plural morphology 
is expected. This is also relatively rare, although it is certainly more widely at¬ 
tested than disagreement in person. Some examples follow: 

(13) apsin bllaku keti twaijsona=ta khon-ju 

3pERG beautiful girl Twai]Sona=DAT see-3sPST 

‘They saw the beautiful girl Twaqsona.’ 

(14) apen thau thau thal=ku on-a 

3p REFL REFL place=LOC gO-3sPST 

‘They each went to their own homes.’ 
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(15) vpsin ka-i mwal-ai 
3pERG take-INF try-3 sPR 

‘They try to take it.’ 

(16) apen lita wa ye-uju 

3p later TOP come-3sPA 

‘They came later.’ 

Disagreement in number never occurs with first- or second-person verb forms. 
As far as I am able to determine, it has no obvious pragmatic effects. 

It is interesting to note that lack of agreement in number with third-person 
subjects is also common in spoken Nepali (Genetti 1999); its use in Dolakhae 
may be the result of extensive Nepali-Dolakhae bilingualism. 


4.4. Negation 

This section will discuss the forms of negated verbs. Negation is further dis¬ 
cussed in §15.6. 


4.4.1. Form and positioning of the negative affix 


The Dolakhae verb is negated with the affix ma-, which is subject to vowel 
harmony as described in §2.3.5, thus deriving the allomorphs ma- and mo-. 45 
This morpheme is bound to the final syllable of the root. Since verb roots can be 
either one or two syllables in length, this affix is sometimes prefixed and some¬ 
times infixed. Before monosyllabic verbs, ma- appears as a prefix; this com¬ 
prises the vast majority of cases. With disyllabic verbs, the negative affix is po¬ 
sitioned between the two syllables of the verb stem. It can then be thought of as 
an an infix with all disyllabic verb stems, as each part consitutes a separate pho¬ 
nological syllable, and so the position of the negative morpheme can be phonol- 
ogically determined. The positioning of the negative morpheme in disyllabic 
stems is exemplified below (in third-person-singular forms of the present nega¬ 
tive paradigm): 


(17) yarkhar- 
bothar- 
bohar- 
chasar- 


yar-ma-kha-u ‘hang’ 

bo-ma-tha-u ‘divide’ 

bo-ma-ha ‘bloom’ 

cha-ma-sa ‘itch’ 
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chusar- 

chu-ma-sa-u 

‘send (someone)’ 

cicar- 

ci-ma-ca 

‘shrink’ 

cikar- 

ci-ma-ka 

‘become cold’ 

hakar- 

ha-ma-ka 

‘become black’ 

jaudir- 

jau-ma-di-u 

‘put down a load’ 

liijar- 

li-ma-rja 

‘walk’ 

lipul- 

li-mo-pul 

‘return’ 

methar- 

me-ma-tha 

‘play’ 

morlur- 

mor-mo-lu 

‘bathe’ 

tapjyat- 

tap-ma-jya 

‘break (INTR)’ 

onsir- 

on-ma-si-u 

‘be acquainted with; know 



(someone)’ 


In a few cases, one can identify a lexical source of the first element, suggesting 
a historical process of compounding to derive these verbs, e.g. the first syllable 
of lipul- ‘return’ is undoubtedly related to the adverb li ‘back; behind’, and the 
first syllable of morlur- ‘bathe’ is clearly mor ‘body’. In most cases, however, 
the lexical source of the first syllable is not obvious, and these words have 
clearly lexicalized into unanalyzable single units. The result is synchronic in¬ 
fixation of the negative morpheme into disyllabic stems. 


4.4.2. Primary differences between the affirmative and negative paradigms 

The most important distinction between the affirmative and negative paradigms 
is the number of tenses distinguished. While four tenses are consistently distin¬ 
guished in the affirmative paradigm, only the r-stem class of verbs distinguishes 
four tenses in the negative paradigm. In the remaining three classes, the past and 
present tenses are conflated under negation. Examples (18) and (19) illustrate 
the distinct present and past negative inflections of r-stem verbs, while exam¬ 
ples (20) and (21) illustrate the same t-stem verb form being used in both past 
and present contexts: 

(18) chana nasputi=ku wa ajaij ma-kha 
2sGEN ear=LOC TOP still NEG-fill 

‘Your ear is still not full.’ 

(19) gulpanwj mica ma-yar-a 

never daughter NEG-come-3sPST 

‘The daughter never came back.’ 
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(20) thanu kesi ba=n-urj maya ma-yet 

today tomorrow father=ERG=EXT love NEG-do 

‘These days father also doesn’t love (me).’ 

(21) chu=n had kha-t] ma-hat 

mouse =ERG what talk=EXT NEG-say 

‘The mouse didn’t say any of that talk.’ 

It does seem strange that the past and present tenses are only distinguished in 
negative contexts in one of the four conjugation classes. My impression is that 
this situation is unstable, and that some speakers are creating a distinction in the 
other classes by the process of simple affixation of the negative prefix to verb 
stems with regular past tense inflection. In my discourse corpus, I have one ex¬ 
ample of a t-stem verb inflected in this way: 

(22) ame ba=n-uij maya ma-yet-cu amta 

3sGEN father=ERG=also love NEG-do-3sPST 3 sDAT 

‘Her father also didn’t love her.’ 

I have also had consultants volunteer mo-on-a ‘did not go’ during elicitation, 
suggesting that the process is extending to verbs in other classes. Further explo¬ 
ration is warranted. 


4.4.3. The past-anterior negative paradigm 

The negative paradigm of the past anterior differs from the affirmative para¬ 
digm in several respects. To begin with, the stem-final consonant in n-stem 
forms differs in the affirmative and negative paradigms. While the stem of the 
the affirmative past anterior regularly ends in /n/, the negative paradigm of the 
transitive verb has lost the /n/, leaving instead a nasalized vowel, while the 
negative paradigm of the intransitive verb has /q/. In the first-person-singular 
forms there is an alternation involving the presence of the /g/-initial of the past 
anterior; thus I have recorded both mo-bo-gui and mo-bo-ul for the verb bon- 
‘read’, and ma-dirj-gul and ma-di-ui for the verb din- ‘sleep’. 

There is more than one form possible for the inflection of the second-person 
plural in the n-stem past-anterior paradigm. The following forms are both pro¬ 
duced by consultants, who say there is no difference between them: 
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(23) n-stem, transitive mo-bo-mm-ju/mo-bo-gu-min ‘read’ 

n-stem, intransitive mo-co-min-ju/mo-coq-gu-min ‘stay’ 


4.4.4. The past and present negative paradigm 

As in the past-anterior paradigm, verb stems undergo some changes when ne¬ 
gated in the past and present. N-stem verbs have the stem-final /q/ in the first- 
person forms (in both cases preceding /g/), while the stem-final has been lost 
elsewhere in the paradigm. R-stem verbs similarly lose their stem-final conso¬ 
nant in this paradigm. 46 

The third-person-singular forms of the past and present paradigm inflect dif¬ 
ferently depending on the transitivity of the verb, although the class of 1-stems 
is an exception to this generalization. The transitive forms have either -u or -ij 
(an alternation found elsewhere in the verb paradigm), while the intransitive 
forms, and the 1-stem transitives, have no suffix at all. Thus we find the follow¬ 
ing: 


n-stem 

mo-bo-ij/ma-di 

‘read7‘sleep’ 

t-stem 

ma-ha-u/ma-gya 

‘say’/‘fear’ 

r-stem 

ma-ka-u/mo-kho 

‘takeTcry’ (present) 

1-stem 

ma-wal/ma-ijil 

‘mix’/iaugh’ 


All other persons in the past and present paradigm have the same inflectional 
suffixes as are found in the affirmative. 


4.4.5. The future negative paradigm 

The future negative paradigm is the most regular in its inflection; it is transpar¬ 
ently formed by simple affixation of ma- to the affirmative future form. It thus 
does not differ from the future affirmative in either stem form or suffixal inflec¬ 
tion. 


5. Imperative, prohibitive, and optative paradigms 

In addition to the regular finite affirmative and negative paradigms, separate 
verbal inflections are also found in the imperative, prohibitive and optative 
moods. Most of these forms contain morphology which is clearly related to that 
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found in the affirmative and negative paradigms; however, the patterns of stem 
alternation differ somewhat. 47 


5.1. The imperative 

There are several different strategies by which a verb may be put in the impera¬ 
tive mood. Recall that the subject of an imperative construction is always sec¬ 
ond person. It may additionally be singular or plural, honorific or non-honorific. 
The non-honorific imperatives are the most common in narrative and in the 
conversational dialogue which I have recorded. 

Verb inflections for non-honorific imperatives are given in Table 29: 


Table 29. Imperative verb forms 




Singular 

Plural 

Gloss 

N-Stems 

Transitive 

jo -11 

jo-n 

‘catch’ 


Intransitive 

0 

o-n 

‘go’ 

T-Stems 

Transitive 

hat 

hat-un 

‘say’ 


Intransitive 

sit 

sit-un 

‘die’ 

R-Stems 

Transitive 

so-u 

so-n 

‘look’ 


Intransitive 

00 

■<r 

ya-n 

‘come’ 

L-Stems 

Transitive 

pul 

pul-dun 

‘pay’ 


Intransitive 

tul 

tul-dun 

‘fall’ 


Interestingly, the patterns of stem alternation and suffixation that one finds in 
the non-honorific imperative are identical to those of the third-person-singular- 
negative forms in the past/present. In both paradigms the following patterns 
hold: 49 


N-stem Transitive 

CV-rj 

N-stem Intransitive 

CV 

T-stem Transitive 

CVt 

T-stem Intransitive 

CVt 

R-stem Transitive (present) 

CV-u 

R-stem Intransitive (present) 

CV 

L-stem Transitive 

CV1 

L-stem Intransitive 

CV1 


The plural is formed by inflecting the verb with a suffix which surfaces as 
-n, -un, or -dun. Verb stem alternations found with this suffix are given in (26): 
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(26) 

N-stem Transitive 

CV-n 


N-stem Intransitive 

CV-n 


T-stem Transitive 

CVt-un 


T-stem Intransitive 

Cvt-un 


R-stem Transitive 

CV-n 


R-stem Intransitive 

CV-n 


L-stem Transitive 

CVl-dun 


L-stem Intransitive 

Cvl-dun 


The /n/ found in the suffix is likely to have the same historical source as the plu¬ 
ral /n/ found in the affirmative paradigms. Since the t-stem and 1-stem verbs re¬ 
tain their final consonants, the suffix must contain a vowel to allow proper syl¬ 
labification of the resulting word. This suggests that the /u/ found in these forms 
may have originally been epenthetic. However, this analysis does not account 
for the presence of the suffix-initial /d/ found with the 1-stem forms. This his¬ 
torical puzzle will be left for future (preferably compartive) work. 

Some textual examples illustrating a variety of imperative verb forms are 
given in (27)-(32): 

(27) jana mica ya-y 

lsGEN daughter take-IMP 

‘Take my daughter.’ 

(28) chi co! 

2s stay(IMP) 

‘You stay!’ 

(29) chipe thau thau che o-n 

2pGEN REFL REFL house gO-IMP.PL 

‘Go each to your own house.’ 

(30) thi-pul hat 
one-time say(lMP) 

‘Say it one time.’ 

(31) ja na-en ya 

rice eat-PART come .imp 


‘Eat your dinner then come.’ 
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(32) biha yeij-an bi-e kha la-u ale 

marriage do-PART give-NR2 talk talk-IMP then 

‘Talk about when you were given in marriage then.’ 

In addition to these forms are a set of imperative forms using the suffix -si. I 
was able to elicit this suffix only with intransitive verbs, and only with t-stem, r- 
stem and 1-stem forms: 

(33) tinumr-si ‘jump’ 

gar-si ‘climb’ 

rjil-si ‘smile’ 

The only discourse example of this form occurs several times in one narrative. 
It is actually a prohibitive form, with the prohibitive prefix da- (here do- due to 
vowel harmony): 

(34) chi do-khor-si 

2s PROH-cry-IMP 

‘Don’t cry.’ 

This appears to be a gentler imperative, i.e. a recommendation or advice more 
than a strict command. The example above was used in comforting someone. 
To order a child to stop crying one would say do-khol [PROH-cry], using the 
regular prohibitive form. 

Honorific imperatives do not differentiate between singular and plural ad¬ 
dressees. Neither are there separate forms for transitive and intransitive verbs. 
The suffix -sin is used throughout. This -sin may well be etymologically made 
up of the -si suffix just exemplified plus the second-person-plural -n seen in a 
number of inflections. It inflects across verb classes as follows (the stem form 
doesn’t vary with transitivity of the verb): 


(35) N-stems 

CV-sin 

co-sin 

‘stay’ 

T-stems 

CVr-sin 

har-sin 

‘say’ 

R-stems 

CV-sin 

bi-sin 

‘give’ 

L-stems 

CVl-sin 

hal-sin 

‘sing’ 


Honorific imperatives are used under the same social conditions as honorific 
pronouns (see §5.2). Some examples from narrative discourse follow: 
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(36) 

janta lukha khoij-an 

1 sDAT door open-PART 

bi-sin 

give-IMP 


‘Open the door for me.’ 


(37) 

cida ja-sin! 

quickly come-IMP 



‘Come quickly!’ 



(38) thamun botha-en bi-sin 

2hERG distribute-PART give-IMP 

‘You distribute it for us.’ 


(39) thaeta dhu=n khyaij-a thamun har-sin na 

2hDAT tiger=ERG scare-NRl 2hERG say-IMP AGR 

‘You tell (a story of) a tiger scaring you.’ 


5.2. The prohibitive 

The prohibitive prefix is da-. It has the same morphological distribution and un¬ 
dergoes the same vowel harmony patterns as the negative, thus we find da-kau 
‘don’t take’ and do-kho ‘don’t cry’. The prohibitive functions as a negative 
command; it is used to tell someone not to do something. As such it is essen¬ 
tially a second-person form. The singular form of the verb has a single ad¬ 
dressee who is told not to undertake the action, while the plural form has a plu¬ 
ral addressee. As with the imperative, the prohibitive has separate honorific 
forms. 

The stem alternations found in the non-honorific prohibitive singular are the 
same as those found in the imperative singular. Clearly the strategy for forming 
the prohibitive is just to add the prefix to the simple imperative form. The ex¬ 
amples in (40) contrast the imperative forms of the first column with the pro¬ 
hibitive forms in the second column; note that the prohibitive forms carry the 
prohibitive affix. 
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N-stem Transitive 

bo -77 

do-bo-Tj 

‘read’ 

N-stem Intransitive 

di 

da-dl 

‘sleep’ 

T-stem Transitive 

hat 

da-hat 

‘say’ 

T-stem Intransitive 

sit 

da-sit 

‘die’ 

R-stem Transitive 

ka-u 

da-ka-u 

‘take’ 

R-stem Intransitive 

kho 

do-kho 

‘cry’ 

L-stem Transitive 

wal 

da-wal 

‘mix’ 

L-stem Intransitive 

mi 

da-rjil 

‘smile’ 


Some examples of singular prohibitive forms from connected discourse are 
given below: 

(41) u kha-ri gunta=ij da-hat 

this talk=IND who.DAT=EXT PROH-say 

‘Don’t say this thing to anybody.’ 

(42) uku da-ya nal 

here PROH-come AGR 

‘Don’t come here!’ 

(43) chin janta da-syat! 

2sERG lsDAT PROH-kill 

‘Don’t you kill me!’ 

(44) suntali do-kho! 

Suntali PROH-cry 

‘Suntali, don’t cry!’ 

There are two distinct strategies for forming plural prohibitives. One is to 
follow the same principle by which singular prohibitives are constructed, simply 
adding the prohibitive affix to the plural imperative form. This is illustrated be¬ 
low, with the plural imperatives in the first column, followed by the plural pro¬ 
hibitives: 


( 45 ) 


N-stem Transitive 

bo-n 

do-bo-n 

‘read’ 

N-stem Intransitive 

di-n 

da-di-n 

‘sleep’ 

T-stem Transitive 

hat-un 

da-hat-un 

‘say’ 

T-stem Intransitive 

sit-un 

da-sit-un 

‘die’ 
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R-stem Transitive 

ka-n 

da-ka-n ‘take’ 

R-stem Intransitive 

kho-n 

do-kho-n ‘cry’ 

L-stem Transitive 

wal-dun 

da-wal-dun ‘mix’ 

L-stem Intransitive 

ljil-dun 

da-ijil-dun ‘smile’ 

The second strategy to form plural prohibitives is to take the stem of the plural 
imperative and add the second-person-plural suffix -min. The prohibitive affix 
is also used. Thus from the imperative plural forms in (45) the examples in (46) 

are derived: 



(46) N-stem Transitive 

do-bo-min 

‘read’ 

N-stem Intransitive 

da-di-min 

‘sleep’ 

T-stem Transitive 

da-hat-min 

‘say’ 

T-stem Intransitive 

da-sit-min 

‘die’ 

R-stem Transitive 

da-ka-min 

‘take’ 

R-stem Intransitive 

da-kho-min 

‘cry’ 

L-stem Transitive 

da-wal-min 

‘mix’ 

L-stem Intransitive 

da-ijil-min 

‘smile’ 

In addition to the non-honorific prohibitive forms just discussed, there are 
also honorific prohibitives. These are formed with the suffix -gu found in other 

second-person-honorific inflections: 


(47) N-stem Transitive 

do-bop-gu 

‘don’t read’ 

N-stem Intransitive 

da-diy-gu 

‘don’t sleep’ 

T-stem Transitive 

da-hat-ku 

‘don’t say’ 

T-stem Intransitive 

da-sit-ku 

‘don’t die’ 

R-stem Transitive 

da-ka-gu 

‘don’t take’ 

R-stem Intransitive 

do-kho-gu 

‘don’t try’ 

L-stem Transitive 

da-wal-gu 

‘don’t mix’ 

L-stem Intransitive 

da-ijil-gu 

‘don’t smile’ 


I have no examples of plural prohibitives or honorific prohibitives in my dis¬ 
course data. Speakers tell me that the -gu form may be used with both singular 
and plural subjects. Examples of the honorific prohibitives with singular sub¬ 
jects are given below: 

(48) ma thamun dukha bwar da-pa-gu 

mother 2sERG trouble worry PROH-worry-2h 

‘Mother, don’t be troubled or worried.’ 
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(49) piri da-gyat-ku 

son.in.law PROH-fear-2h 

‘Don’t be afraid, sister-in-law.’ 

Finally, there is one other strategy for forming a prohibitive verb. This strat¬ 
egy is paratactic, involving the first verb in the infinitive form, followed by the 
auxiliary verb ma-te. The auxiliary is clearly derived from a verb meaning ‘to be 
proper’, which, while to my knowledge not present in Dolakhae (where jir- is 
used with this meaning), is found in Kathmandu Newar ( teye , Kolver and 
Shresthacarya 1994: 141). An example of this prohibitive form being used in 
conversational speech is the following: 

(50) hadbad yer-i ma-te ka 

quickly do-INF NEG-PROH ASS 

‘You shouldn’t do it too quickly/haphazardly.’ 

5.3. The optative 

The optative verb is prefixed by the optative morpheme tha-. This prefix under¬ 
goes the same vowel harmony processes as the other two prefixes in the lan¬ 
guage. Thus we find forms such as tha-ya from yer- ‘come’, and tho-co from con- 
‘stay’. Functionally, this form is used to mean “let it be thus”, so is used for 
cursing, blessing, and wishing. 

The optative has both singular and plural forms. The singular forms are 
formed simply by prefixing the optative morpheme to the imperative verb. Thus 
we have: 


N-stem Transitive 

tho-boij 

‘may 

he 

read’ 

N-stem Intransitive 

tha-di 

‘may 

he 

sleep’ 

T-stem Transitive 

tha-hat 

‘may 

he 

speak’ 

T-stem Intransitive 

tha-si 

‘may 

he 

die’ 

R-stem Transitive 

tha-kau 

‘may 

he 

take’ 

R-stem Intransitive 

tho-kho 

‘may 

he 

cry’ 

L-stem Transitive 

tha-wal 

‘may 

he 

mix’ 

L-stem Tntransitive 

tha-ijil 

‘may 

he 

smile’ 


The plural optative is formed by putting the optative prefix in place of the nega¬ 
tive prefix in the negative third-person-plural form of the verb (present/past). 
Thus the following forms are derived: 
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(52) N-stem Transitive 
N-stem Intransitive 
T-stem Transitive 
T-stem Intransitive 
R-stem Transitive 
R-stem Intransitive 
L-stem Transitive 
L-stem Intransitive 


tho-bo-hin 

‘may 

they 

read’ 

tha-di-hin 

‘may 

they sleep’ 

tha-hat-hin 

‘may 

they 

talk’ 

tha-sit-hin 

‘may 

they 

die’ 

tha-ka-hin 

‘may 

they 

take’ 

tho-kho-hin 

‘may 

they 

cry’ 

tha-wal-hin 

‘may 

they 

mix’ 

tha-Tjil-hin 

‘may 

they 

smile’ 


Some examples of the optative from connected discourse are given in (53)—(55): 

(53) he bimesor he bagaban muca-pen nis-ma naplaij-ane 

EXCL Bimsen hey god child=PL two-CL meet-PART 

jukun tha-si 
only OPT-die 

‘Hey God Bimsen, may I die only after meeting my two children 
again.’ 

(54) mahani=ta uku tho-cd 

Dasain=DAT here OPT-stay 

‘May you stay through (the festival of) Dasain.’ 

(55) chana-uri gwari gulpanurj bala-ku ju-en tho-cd 

2sGEN=IND heel never good-NRl be-PART OPT-stay 


yelpanuTj tapjyaTj-an tho-cd 
always break-PART OPT-stay 

‘May your heels never stay good. May they always be cracking.’ 


6. Non-finite verb forms 

6.1. Primary non-finite verb forms 

Non-finite verb forms differ from finite forms in that they do not convey infor¬ 
mation about tense, person, or number, and in that they do not have separate 
suffixal paradigms which indicate negation or mood. The non-finite verb forms 
are the key to complex sentence construction in this language, as the type of 
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non-finite form used will determine the syntactic and semantic relations be¬ 
tween clauses. 

There are four primary non-finite inflections which are used in a variety of 
environments. These are the infinitive, the participle, and the two nominalizers, 
glossed NR1 and NR2. The inflection of these four non-finite forms across stem 
classes is given in Table 30. As there are no differences in pattern of stem alter¬ 
nation depending on the transitivity of the verb, only transitive forms are illus¬ 
trated: 


Table 30. Non-finite verb forms 



Infinitive 

Participle 

NRl 

NR2 

N-stem ‘read’ 

bo-i 

boij-an(i) 

boij-gu 

boij-a 

T-stem ‘say’ 

har-i 

haij-an(i) 

ha-ku 

haij-a 

R-stem ‘take’ 

ka-i 

ka-en(i) 

ka-u 

ka-e 

L-stem ‘mix’ 

wal-i 

wal-en(i) 

wal-gu 

wal-e 


The infinitive suffix is -L The stem alternations preceding it are the same as 
those found in the future inflection of the finite verbs. The infinitive is used in 
the formation of both adverbial clauses (Chapter 20) and complement clauses 
(Chapter 18). 

The participle is -an(i) or -en(i). The alternation of the final III vowel is dis¬ 
cussed in §19.6. The t-stem and n-stem classes fall together in this inflection, as 
both have stem-final /q/ preceding the suffix. The participle is a very common 
verb form in Dolakha Newar. A full description of this construction is given in 
Chapter 19. 

The two suffixes glossed NR1 and NR2 are used to nominalize clauses and 
to form relative clauses. Thus the gloss “NR” stands for “nominal- 
izer/relativizer”, and the two are simply numbered NR1 and NR2, as their dis¬ 
tribution vis-a-vis one another is complicated. For more information on how- 
these suffixes are used, see Chapter 17. 

The NR1 suffix is -gu. The Igl devoices to Ik/ in the t-stem class; this follows 
the regular morphophonological principles of the t-stem paradigm. The final Igl 
is deleted in the r-stem forms. 

The NR2 suffix is /a/ or Id. Note the similarity between the allomorphs of 
both stem and suffix here and in the participial form. 

In addition to these four non-finite verb forms whose functions vary with the 
morphosyntactic environment, there are four additional non-finite forms based 
directly on the verb stem. All four are used as markers of adverbial clauses. A 
full description of the syntax and semantics of adverbial clauses is given in 
Chapter 20; only the morphological details are discussed here. 

The conditional and concessive suffixes are related, the concessive -saij ap¬ 
pears to be formed from the condtional plus the clitic of extension =tj. Both suf- 
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fixes are bound to a verb stem ending in a final consonant. The only irregularity 
is that stem-final l\J changes to /r/ in this inflection: 


N-stem 

on-sa 

‘go-if 

T-stem 

har-sa 

‘say-if 

R-stem 

bir-sa 

‘give-if 

L-stem 

pul-sa 

‘pay-if 


The suffix marking temporal adverbial clauses has two pronunciations: -na 
and -pa. Particular speakers appear to use one or the other consistently. Of my 
two primary consultants, one used [na] and the other [ i]a ]. When I pointed this 
difference out to them both were surprised, never having noticed that their pro¬ 
nunciations were different. A longer form of the suffix -rnsin, -rjasin is also 
found and this also seems to vary by speaker. Only the short form, however, is 
used in repetitions of sequential verbs in order to indicate ongoing action, e.g. 
on-na on-na ‘going on and on’. For more information on the semantics of tem¬ 
poral adverbial clauses, see §20.2.3. This morpheme is bound to the stem-final 
consonant of the verb with no irregularities. 

The purposive suffix is -da or -a, the Id/ being present with n-stem and 1-stem 
verbs and absent with t-stem and r-stem verbs. Thus we have the following 
paradigm: 


(57) N-stem 

con-da 

‘stay-PURP’ 

T-stem 

ljat-a 

‘discard-PURP’ 

R-stem 

nar-a 

‘eat-PURP’ 

L-stem 

pul-da 

‘pay-PURP’ 


Again we find the pattern of the adverbial suffix attaching to the simple stem 
which carries the characteristic final consonant of the verb class. 

There are five other adverbial suffixes which may be mentioned here. They 
do not attach directly to the verb stem, but follow either the NR1 nominalizer 
(the causal suffix only) or the infinitive (the remaining forms). These forms are 
exemplified in (58). The syntactic and semantic dimensions of these forms are 
discussed in §20.2. 


lagin 

cause (NR2) 

biha yeij-a-lagin 

‘because she married’ 

ho 

temporal (INF) 

kho-i-ho 

‘when he saw’ 

ta 

purposive (INF) 

na-i-ta 

‘in order to eat’ 

sat 

temporal (INF) 

janmai ju-i-sat 

‘as soon as was bom’ 

the 

simulative (INF) 

jo-i-the 

‘as if to catch’ 
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6.2. Other non-finite suffixes 

There are three other verbal suffixes which affix to the infinitive form of the 
verb, so which do not inflect for the person and number of the subject. The first 
is the immediate future -rai. This is a rare verb form, at least in my data, and 
seems to be used only in monoclausal examples, when the speaker is making 
the hearer aware of an imminent event: 

(59) saijat=pen u-i-rai 
friend=PL go-INF-about.to 

‘My friends are about to go.’ 

(60) janta du-n na-i-rai! 
lsDAT tiger=ERG eat-INF- about.to 

‘A tiger is about to eat me!’ 

When I first began eliciting future verb forms from my consultant, she often 
produced this form of the verb. Another way of indicating imminent future is to 
use the auxilary verb ten- ‘about to’, discussed in §16.3.4. 

Another verbal suffix is the irrealis -iuri.This is almost certainly derived 
from the infinitive followed by the clitic of individuation =uri (see §10.2.1). 

(61) au had yer-iuri? 

now what do-NR3 

‘Now what should I do?’ 

(62) biha yer-iuri kha 

marriage do-NR3 talk 

‘The talk that she might marry.’ 

The final morpheme to be discussed in this section is the hortative -lau, 
which follows the infinitive form of the verb: 

(63) u=ri thijin ka-i-lau 

this=IND lpINC.ERG take-INF-HORT 


‘Let’s take this.’ 
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(64) isi che=ku u-i-lau 

lpEXC(GEN) house=LOC gO-INF-HORT 

‘Let’s go to our house.’ 


7. The causative derivational suffix 


The causative suffix -ker- is the only derivational verbal suffix that I know of. 50 
It suffixes to the stem-final consonant, except in r-stem verbs where the final /r/ 
is dropped. Thus we derive: 


(65) ton-ker- 
yet-ker- 
na-ker- 
pul-ker- 


‘nurse (young)’ 
‘make do’ 
‘feed’ 

‘make pay’ 


< ton- ‘drink’ + CAUS 
<yet- ‘do’ + CAUS 

< nar- ‘eat’ + CAUS 

< pul- ‘pay’ + CAUS 


The resulting causative verb is then morphologically an r-stem verb, with all the 
characteristic inflectional patterns. The only exceptional morphological behav¬ 
ior of causative verbs is the participial suffix. There are two participial forms of 
the causative verb, and I have not been able to discern any difference between 
them in function. The predicted form is -en(i), thus we find forms such as bon- 
ke-eni ‘teach’, from the causativized simplex bon- ‘read’. However, it is more 
common to find the participial form lacking the participial suffix, e.g. bon-ke. 
For information on the syntactic aspects of the causative construction, see 
§15.2. 


8. Irregular verbs 

Most verbs in Dolakha Newar are entirely regular, and follow the inflectional 
patterns described above without any discrepancies. Two verbs, however, stand 
out as being quite irregular and paradigmatically defective. These are the copula 
khyatj and the existential dar-. In addition, several other frequent verbs have 
some idiosyncratic inflections. 


8.1. The copula khyat] 

The equational copula is khyatj. I have recorded only the following forms of this 
verb: 
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(66) khyatj ~ kheij ~ khyau ~ khu Present Affirmative 

ma-khe 51 Present Negative 

khya-u ~ khe-u NRl 

As can be seen, there are a number of possible pronunciations of the copula. 
These result from two phonological alternations which produce four possible 
forms: the sequence lyal alternates with Id, and final lijl alternates with lul. The 
distribution of these forms appears to be idiolectal, and speakers seem fairly 
consistent in using only one in their speech. My impression is that khyatj is the 
most common, and it is also favored by the consultants that I have worked the 
most extensively with, so I have chosen it to represent the morpheme. 

I know of only three morphological forms of this verb. The forms khyatj and 
ma-khe are the most common: 

(67) ji chana kaimu khyatj 
Is 2sGEN husband be 

‘I am your husband.’ 

(68) chana nimtiij chwj-a ma-khe 

2sGEN benefit cook-NR2 NEG-be 

‘This is not cooked for your benefit.’ 

The NRl form khya-u is attested in my data only before the collocation ju-en 
con-a ‘it turns out that’, as shown in the following example: 

(69) inagu paksin ma-khya-u ju-en con-a 
this.type witch NEG-be-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out (she) is not a witch of this type.’ 

Copular function in the past or future tenses are conveyed with the copular 
verb jur- ‘be, become, happen’, a regular r-stem verb. For further discussion of 
copula constructions, see 12.2. 


8.2. The existential verb dar- 

The verb dar- functions primarily as an intransitive verb with a single argument. 
It is used to predicate existence, location, possession, and attribution. 

I have recorded the following forms of dar-. 
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(70) 

dam/damu 

present 


dat-a 

past 


da-uQu) 

past anterior 


da-eu 

future 


ma-da 

negative past/present 


ma-da-u(ju) 

negative past anterior 


ma-da-eu 

negative future 


dar-sa 

conditional 


da-i 

infinitive 


da-en 

participle 


da-e 

NR2 


da-u 

NRl 


da-ker- 

CAUS (‘make’) 


Most of the forms of dar- suggest an original r-stem source for this verb; all 
forms except the present and the past follow the regular r-stem pattern of stem 
alternation. 

The present form of dar- is generally dam, less commonly damu. I have not 
been able to ascertain any functional distinction between dam and damu, and I 
suspect that the difference may be idiolectal. Interestingly, there are no other in¬ 
flected verbs in Dolakhae which end in Iml, thus its presence in this very com¬ 
mon verb is somewhat mysterious. The past form, dat-a, suggests a t-stem verb, 
but this is the only form of dar- characteristic of t-stems that I have recorded. 

It is interesting that all the forms of the verb I know of are morphologically 
third-person-singular forms. However, with this verb there is no variation in 
form corresponding to variation in person and number of the subject, as the fol¬ 
lowing examples with first-person subjects illustrate: 

(71) ji damu 
Is have 

‘I exist; I am here (to help you in your difficulties).’ 

(72) isi da he dam le 52 

lpEXC have SPEC have PRT 

‘We are here; you have us.’ 


The syntax and semantics of this verb are discussed in §12.4.1. 
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8.3. Other irregular verbs 

There are several other verbs which, while following the primary patterns of in¬ 
flection, have a few irregular forms. 

The verb on- ‘go’ has a phonological alternation in the stem vowel, which 
surfaces as /u/ before both the future suffix -U-e and the infinitive suffix -i. Thus 
we find u-i for the first-person-future form of the verb, u-eij for the third-person 
future, and u-i for the infinitive. This appears to be height assimilation to a fol¬ 
lowing high vowel. It should be noted, however, that this is not a general proc¬ 
ess, as other n-stem verbs with /o/ do not undergo raising, e.g. co-i, the first- 
person-future form of ‘stay’. 

The verb on- ‘go’ also has a suppletive hortative form tja ‘Let’s go!’. This is 
non-honorific, used when the speaker is suggesting a joint action with someone 
of the same or lower rank. For example, the phrase lo tja! ‘Ok, let’s go!’ is used 
by a boy addressing his friends. The regular hortative form of ‘go’, u-i-lau, is 
used when the speaker is addressing a person of higher rank. 

The verb yer- ‘come’ has several idiosyncratic forms. The negative is ma-ya, 
with the suffix vowel changed from Id to /a/, and then the vowel of the negative 
prefix harmonizing with it. The form ya is also found in the simple imperative, 
as in ja na-en ya [rice eat-PART come.IMP] ‘Eat (rice) and come!’. The honorific 
imperative is suppletive. While one would expect either yer-sin or yar-sin, the 
actual form is ja-sin. This form reflects an old layer of honorific vocabulary 
found in Newar. While some of this vocabulary is still accessible and used in 
certain segments of the Kathmandu Newar population, to my knowledge, this is 
the only remnant of it to be found in Dolakhae. 

The final irregular verb to note is mal- ‘must’. It has a suppletive negative 
form mal- and does not take the negative prefix: 

(73) u raje janta ma-ij maZ 53 

this kingdom lsDAT need need(NEG) 

‘I don’t need this kingdom.’ 


9. Summary 

This chapter has presented the rather complex picture of verbal morphology in 
Dolakha Newar. We have seen that verbal inflectional morphology is quite ex¬ 
tensive, with many paradigms, most of which have idiosyncratic properties. 
This feature of the language is especially interesting when compared with the 
comparatively simple morphological profile of the verb in the Kathmandu 
Newar dialect. The focus of this chapter has been on the forms of the verb 
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rather than on their uses. Discussions of how the verbs function occur through¬ 
out the book, but especially in Chapter 12 on clause types, Chapter 15 on 
clause-level syntactic constructions, Chapter 16 on tense and aspect, and Chap¬ 
ters 17-21, which outline clause combining strategies in the language. 



Chapter 7 
Adjectivals 


1. Introduction 

Lexical items which are used for the specification of property concepts may be 
referred to as “adjectivals”. In Dolakha Newar, as in many languages, adjecti¬ 
vals belong to two distinct lexical classes. The majority of such lexical items are 
grammatically verbs; however they differ from verbs in interesting ways. There 
is also a class of terms which can be called “simple adjectives”. The two groups 
are morphologically quite distinct and so do not form a single lexical class. 
However, there is an extent to which they share syntactic behavior. These points 
are discussed in §7.4. 


2. Adjectival verbs 

The majority of Dolakhae adjectivals are morphological verbs with verbal in¬ 
flections. They include members of all four conjugation classes, although the 
overwhelming majority of adjectival verbs belong to the r-stem verb class. A 
representative sample of adjectival verbs is given in (1). Since adjectival verbs 
almost always occur suffixed by the nominalizer NR1 (§17.2.1), they are given 
in this form, together with the stem: 


gaij-gu 

gan- 

‘dry’ 

tuq-gu 

tun- 

‘ripe’ 

bala-ku 

bllat- 

‘good; beautiful’ 

ba-ma-la-ku 

ba-ma-lat- 

‘bad; ugly’ 

kwa-ku 

kwat- 

‘hot (of liquids)’ 

dwa-ku 

dwakar- 

‘big’ 

sa-ku 

sar- 

‘tasty’ 

wdga-u 

wdgar- 

‘green’ 

hega-u 

hegar - 

‘red’ 

twaya-u 

twayar- 

‘white’ 

haka-u 

hakar- 

‘black’ 

siya-u 

sier - 

‘grey’ 

phuta-u 

phutar- 

‘brown’ 

mwasa-u 

mwasar- 

‘yellow’ 

caka-u 

cakar- 

‘sweet’ 
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khwaga-u 

khwagar- 

‘cold (of liquids)’ 

jyata-u 

jyatar- 

‘heavy’ 

pega-u 

pegar- 

‘sour’ 

thika-u 

thikar- 

‘full’ 

khaya-u 

khayar- 

‘bitter’ 

thaka-u 

thakar- 

‘difficult’ 

tahaga-u 

tahagar- 

‘long’ 

cumba-u 

cumbar- 

‘sharp; pointed’ 

kwata-u 

kwatar- 

‘thick’ 

khitja-u 

khitjar- 

‘dark’ 

lo-u 

lor- 

‘well-suited’ 

ja-u 

jaf- 

‘sharp’ 

nal-giL 

nal- 

‘tired’ 

luba-u 

lubar- 

‘warm’ 

sala-u 

salar- 

‘thin’ 


We can make two interesting observations about this list. First, as mentioned 
above, the vast majority of these forms are in the r-stem conjugation class. 
There are only two adjectival verbs which are n-stem, four which are clearly t- 
stem, and one which is 1-stem. The remaining examples are r-stem. Second, the 
vast majority of r-stem verbs are disyllabic, the only exceptions being ja-u/jar- 
‘sharp’ and lo-u/lor- ‘well-suited’. 

The reason for the predominance of disyllabics is historical. Comparison of 
modem Kathmandu and Classical Newar forms reveals that we can reconstruct 
monosyllabic lexical items for the proto-language, for example *kwat ‘thick’, 
*patj ‘sour’, *jhyat ‘heavy’, etc. Whether these proto-forms were true adjectives 
or adjectival verbs is unknown at this time. However, the comparative evidence 
suggests that they must have been independent monosyllabic lexical items after 
the division of the rest of the verbs into distinct lexical classes, and after the 
split between the Dolakha and Kathmandu Valley dialects. The Dolakha 
Newars then incorporated these lexical items into its verbal system by system¬ 
atically making them r-stems. This was accomplished through the suffixation of 
the formative -ar-, which can be seen as a derivational suffix used to create 
verbs. 

Regarding forms with nasalized vowels and /g/, e.g. pegar- ‘sour’, the evi¬ 
dence suggests that these reconstruct with an earlier velar nasal (e.g. *parj), 
which was reinterpreted as nasalized vowel plus /g/. 
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2.1. Attributive uses of adjectival verbs 

When adjectival verbs are used in attributive contexts, they are suffixed with 
NR1 and put into a noun phrase preceding a head noun: 

(2) ale kuciri=lan sa-ku sa-ku cij pita 
then nail=ABL tasty-NRl tasty-NRl thing out 

ka-en bir-ai 
take-PART give-3 sPR 

‘Then from his nails he took out many tasty things and gave them (to 
her).’ 

(3) ji wa ma-pha-u mi ra 
Is TOP NEG-able-NRl person Q 

‘I was a sick person?’ 

(4) dwa-ku car guthi yar dam 
big-NRl four guthi member exist 

‘There are the four big guthi members.’ 

(5) tahaga-u nis-gur sima then-ju 
tall-NRl two-CL tree arrive-3sPST 

‘S/he arrived at two tall trees.’ 

(6) ale hega-u wasti inagu phi-en lirja-i 

then red-NRl clothes like.this put.on-PART walk-INF 

ma-ji-uju 

NEG-appropriate-3PA 

‘It was not appropriate to put on red clothes and go out like this.’ 

(7) thi-ma bala-ku onsa-mi pharsi=lan ye-en 

one-CL beautiful-NRl man-person pumpkin=ABL come-PART 

coij-gu khon-ai 
stay-NRl see-3 sPR 

‘She sees a beautiful man coming out of the pumpkin.’ 
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(8) twiijsona thi-gur bala-ku hega-u soria khyarj 

rhododendron one-CL beautiful-NRl red-NRl flower be 

‘Rhododendron is a beautiful red flower.’ 

In (2), the repetition of the adjective has a distributive function; it indicates 
many different types of tasty food were given. 

In (3), the form ma-pha-u is used. This is commonly used to indicate illness. 
It is etymologically the negated verb phar- ‘to be able’, but it has lexicalized to 
mean ‘sick’ or ‘ill’. Some other attributive adjectival verbs may be negated, 
most notably ma-sa-ku ‘not tasty’; this appears to be lexically restricted. 

There are some interesting variations in word order in these examples. In (4) 
and (5) we can see the adjectival verb preceding the numeral, while in (7) and 
(8) it follows the numeral. Adjectival verbs almost always precede the noun 
they modify, although there are exceptions, such as u misami thi-ma bala-ku [this 
woman-person one-CL beautiful-NRl] ‘this one beautiful woman’. For more on 
word order in the noun phrase, see § 11.2. 

Attributive adjectival verbs may be modified by intensifiers, such as the na¬ 
tive Dolakhae adverb bipkeij, e.g. bijketj bUla-ku thi-gur sima [very beautiful-NRl 
one-CL tree] ‘one very beautiful tree’, and the borrowed Nepali intensifier ek- 
dam, e.g. ekdam sa-ku sa-ku phalphul=pen [very tasty-NRl tasty-NRl fruit=PL] 
‘very tasty fruits’. 

Attributive adjectives may occur with the individuating clitic ~u(ri). The 
only examples I have found in discourse involve kin terms. In one example, 
there are two elder brothers. In order to differentiate between them, the speaker 
uses the attributive adjectives dwa-ku ‘big’ and cica ‘small’. The individuating 
clitic also is found, hence cica-uri dai refers to the younger of the elder broth¬ 
ers. A similar example is dwa-ku=ri iri ‘eldest daughter-in-law’. This clitic is 
frequently found in lexicalized kin terms, and this appears to be a related use. It 
is fully in keeping with the function of this clitic, which is to delimit an individ¬ 
ual out of a group (§10.2.1). 


2.2. Referential uses of adjectival verbs 

It is also possible to use nominalized adjectival verbs as heads of noun phrases. 
They then become referential. If the referent is specific, then the adjectival verb 
is cliticized with the individuating clitic =(u)ri. The examples in (9) and (10) 
were adjacent utterances in a conversation. The line in (9) contains a question, 
and the line in (10) contains the interlocutor’s reply. Both use the same strategy 
for creating a referential noun phrase from an adjectival verb: 
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(9) gu=ri le? cica=uri? 

which=IND PRT small=IND 

‘Which one? The small one?’ 

(10) dwa-ku-ri 
big-NRl=IND 

‘The big one.’ 

Some adjectival verbs may occur as noun phrases without =(u)ri, but in 
these cases the reference is either general, as in sa-ku sa-ku bi [tasty-NRl tasty- 
NRl give-lMP] ‘Give (me) tasty things’, or refers to an event, as in (11): 

(11) thijita bamala-ku ju-en 

lpINC.DAT bad-NRl happen-PART 

‘A bad thing happening to us...’ 


2.3. Predicative uses of adjectival verbs 

Adjectival verbs may be incorporated into the predicate in one of two ways. 
Most commonly they are used as copula complements. In this syntactic position 
they may occur either in a verbless clause, or with one of the copulas khyaij or 
jur- , or with the verb yer- ‘come’. More rarely, they inflect directly as finite 
verbs. Adjectival verbs in the copula complement slot are always nominalized 
with NR1, the same nominalizer that is used in attributive contexts. Thus the 
nominalized forms of adjectival verbs are highly frequent, at least in my data 
set, while the finite forms are rare. This suggests that the nominalized forms 
may be lexicalized as distinct adjectives, although the connection between the 
nominalized and the verbal forms is still acknowledged by speakers. Evidence 
that the nominalized adjectival verbs have lexicalized includes the great fre¬ 
quency with which nominalized adjectival verbs are used and the fact that con¬ 
sultants supply nominalized forms as the ready translations of adjectives in Eng¬ 
lish or Nepali. Also, when consultants are asked for clauses with predicative ad¬ 
jectives, nominalized forms in copula complements are always given first. 
While it is possible to elicit the inflected forms, they are not readily volun¬ 
teered. 

Adjectival verbs may be used in copula complement position in the absence 
of any verb. This predicates an ongoing state: 
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(12) u bamala-ku 

this ugly-NRl 

‘This one is ugly.’ 

(13) ji inagu bala-ku 

Is like.this beautiful-NRl 

‘I am beautiful like this.’ 

It is also possible to predicate ongoing states with the copula khyaij-, this is often 
interpreted as emphatic: 

(14) amu mandir bala-ku khyaij! 

that temple beautiful-NRl be 

‘That temple is beautiful!’ 

To predicate past states, the copula jur- ‘become; happen’ is used in the past- 
anterior tense. Since the copula khyaij has no tense forms other than the present, 
any other tense must be marked with jur-. 

(15) opteca ju am takku 

small be(3PA) that time 

‘He was small, at that time.’ 

The copula jur- is also used to predicate entrance into a state: 

(16) kae dwa-ku jur-a 

son big-NRl become-3sPST 

‘The son grew up.’ (lit. ‘became big’) 

(17) do-tarj bala-ku jw-a 

all.type good-NRl become-3sPST 

‘Everything became good.’ 

If the entrance into the state was a gradual process, the verb yer- ‘come’ is used 
instead of jur-: 

(18) khwal=urj hega-u yer-a 
face=EXT red-NRl come-3sPST 


‘Her face also became rosy.’ 
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In elicitation, the adjectival verb preceding yer-a is given in the participial, as 
opposed to the nominalized, form: 

(19) Elicited 

barparj-e acar sa-en yer-a 
tomato=GEN acar tasty-PART come-3sPST 

‘The tomato acar gradually became tasty.’ 

(20) Elicited 

sima wdga-en yer-a 
tree green-PART come-3sPST 

‘The tree became green.’ (i.e. ‘leafed out’) 

Finally, adjectival verbs may inflect with finite verb morphology to indicate 
entrance into a state. This occurs only twice in my discourse corpus: 

(21) hakar-a jammai sarir 
black-3sPST together body 

‘All our bodies became black.’ 

(22) uku thi-taij cij=na gustule bamalat-a 

here one-type thing=ABL how.much bad-3 sPST 

‘Here one thing is so bad.’ 

In elicitation, consultants allow the inflection of adjectival verbs for different 
persons, e.g. ji dwakar-gi [Is big-lsPST] ‘I grew’, from dwakar- ‘big’. Also, then- 
use may be more common with dative-marked experiencers, which overwhelm¬ 
ingly co-occur with verbs in the third-person-singular past, e.g. janta cikar-a 
[lsDAT cold-3sPST] ‘I am cold’. 

It is worth noting that while both adjectival verbs and non-adjectival verbs 
may occur as copula complements, the interpretation of the construction differs. 
Thus compare examples (23) and (24): 

(23) [sona] CJ [hega-u] cc (khyarj) 
flower red-NRl be 


‘The flower is red.’ 
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(24) [am mi] cs [puja ye-ku] cc (khyaij) 

that man worship do-NRl be 

‘That man is the one who worshiped.’ 

When an adjectival verb occurs in the copula complement position, as in (23), it 
refers to a property, in this case ‘red’. When a verb occurs in the copula com¬ 
plement position, as in (24), it refers to an individual who performed the action 
of the verb or is in a verbal state. Essentially, (24) results in a referential copula 
complement whereas (23) does not. This constitutes further evidence that the 
adjectivals are an independent subclass of verbs. 


2.4. Other inflectional morphology and adjectival verbs 

Negation of adjectival predicates is most commonly produced by negating the 
copula: 

(25) Elicited 

u sona hega-u ma-khe 
this flower red-NRl NEG-be 

‘This flower isn’t red.’ 

(26) khiga-u ma-ju 
dark-NRl NEG-become 

‘It isn’t dark.’ 


It is also possible to negate adjectival verbs directly. There are several patterns 
to this negation. If the verb has a simple monosyllabic structure, the negative 
morpheme ma- prefixes to the adjective. Thus we can find pairs such as ja-u/ma- 
ja-u ‘sharp/dull’ and sa-kuJma-sa-ku ‘tasty/not tasty’. However if the adjectival 
verb is disyllabic, then the negation is infixed after the first syllable. This fol¬ 
lows the regular negation pattern of disyllabic stems (see §6.4.4.1): 54 


(27) ci-ma-ca 
ci-ma-ka 
kho-ma-ga 
ha-ma-ka 
twa-ma-ya 


‘didn’t shrink’ < dear- ‘small’ 

‘didn’t get cold’ < cikar- ‘cold’ 

‘didn’t become cold (of liquids)’ < khogar- ‘cold’ 
‘didn’t become black’ < hakar- ‘black’ 

‘didn’t become white’ < twayar- ‘white’ 
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Note that the negative infix undergoes vowel harmony (see §2.3.5). In twa-ma- 
ya the final syllable has the phoneme /a/, not /a/ as in the non-negated form 
twaya-u. This is the same suppletive negative pattern that one finds with the 
verb ‘come’: yer-a ‘came’/ma-ya ‘didn’t come’. This could indicate that ‘come’ 
is an old etymon in this, and possibly other, disyllabic adjectives. 

Another adjectival verb with infixal negation is ba-ma-lat- ‘bad; ugly’. In this 
case the disyllabicity of the non-negated balat- is due to its etymology, as it is an 
old compound formed with bana ‘mark; shape’ (Nepal Bhasa Dictionary Com¬ 
mittee 2000: 325). 

In addition to negative morphology, it is also possible to put the causative 
suffix on adjectival verbs. This introduces a second participant into the clause, 
whose role is to bring about the state coded by the adjectival verb: 

(28) jammai haka-ke 

all black-CAUS.PART 

‘Making us all black...’ 

(29) Elicited 

amun inar gi-ker-ju 
3sERG well dry-CAUS-3sPST 

‘She caused the well to dry up.’ 

(30) Elicited 

amun cya kwa-ker-ju 
3sERG tea hot-CAUS-3sPST 

‘She heated the tea.’ 

There are no morphophonemic irregularities when causativizing adjectival 
verbs; they follow the same pattern as other verbs in this regard. 

I have no examples of adjectival verbs inflecting with the imperative. This 
may be due to a culturally based way of speaking. Having an attribute is not 
something one has control over, and in my data, Dolakhae speakers only order 
others to do something over which they have control. I do have one example of 
an adjectival verb co-occurring with the optative, however it does not prefix to 
the adjectival verb directly. Instead the adjectival verb is nominalized and acts 
as the copula complement, and the optative prefix is found on the auxiliary 
which indicates continuous aspect: 
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(31) bala-ku ju-en tho-co 

good-NRl become-PART OPT-stay 

‘May they (become and) remain beautiful.’ 

The only other verbal morphology which occurs on adjectival verbs in my 
discourse data is the participle (see Chapter 19). The use of this form with yer- 
‘come’ was illustrated in (19) and (20) above. Another example, where the par¬ 
ticiple indicates an event in a sequence is given in (32): 

(32) jammai haka-ke bikh=na wal-en 

all black-CAUS.PART poison=INST paint-PART 

thijita dukha jur-a. 
lpINC.DAT trouble happen-3sPST 

‘Making us all black and painting us with poison, we have experienced 
trouble.’ 


2.5. Irregular adjectival verbs 

There are a few adjectival verbs which exhibit exceptional behavior. The most 
obvious of these are cica-u/cicar- ‘small’ and opteca-u/optecar- ‘very small; 
tiny’. While consultants accept these forms with the NR1 nominalizer, these 
two adjectival verbs also commonly occur without it. This is true in both at¬ 
tributive and predicative contexts, as the following forms with opteca show: 

(33) opte opte takku 
tiny tiny time 

‘The time when he was very little (young).’ 

(34) opteca ju am takku 
tiny be(3PA) that time 

‘He was very little (young) at that time.’ 
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The following examples with cica were elicited: 

(35) Elicited 

cica misami 
small woman 

‘a small woman’ 

(36) Elicited 
ji cica. 

Is small 

‘I am small.’ 

The syllable -ca (probably related to the diminutive suffix; see §4.3.2) which is 
found in both of these forms is clearly a later addition to old adjectival stems ci- 
and opte-. The latter can be still be found occurring without it, as in (33) above. 
In addition, ci- commonly occurs as an adjectival stem in Kathmandu Newar, 
suffixed by numeral classifiers. Thus we can see that these forms are etymol¬ 
ogically bimorphemic. It is also clear, however, that the two may also occur as 
verbs, as the following elicited examples indicate: 

(37) Elicited 
sabun cicar-a 
soap small-3sPST 

‘The soap became small.’ 

(38) Elicted 

sabun optecar-a 
soap tiny-3sPST 

‘The soap became tiny.’ 

Thus we can see these forms have both non-inflecting adjectival forms, and in¬ 
flecting verbal forms. They are intermediate between adjectives and verbs. 

The other adjectival verb which is irregular in its inflection is sa-ku ‘tasty’. 
The presence of the -ku NR1 suffix indicates that this is a t-stem verb. Note that 
the cognate form in the Kathmandu dialect is also t-stem (Class II). However, 
on more than one occasion, my consultant provided me with the third-singular- 
past form sar-a ‘It became tasty’, which indicates an r-stem inflection. Thus this 
adjectival verb is intermediate between two conjugation classes. 
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2.6. Borrowed adjectival verbs 

In addition to the native Dolakha Newar verbs discussed so far, speakers may 
also use borrowed Nepali verbs to form new adjectival compounds. Examples 
are given in (39): 

(39) but lag-ai jur- [ghost touch-BV become-] ‘possessed’ 

pak-ai jur- [ripe-BV become] ‘ripe’ 

thabi thabi bag-ai jur- [top top flow-BV become-] ‘shallow’ 

Following the usual pattern for borrowing intransitive verbs from Nepali (see 
§6.3), the borrowed verb is suffixed with -ai (glossed “BV” for “borrowed 
verb”), then followed by the copula jur-. 

The compound adjectival verb can be suffixed with NR1 to form an attribu¬ 
tive modifier of a following noun. Thus we find thabi thabi bag-ai ju kho ‘shal¬ 
low river’ with the NR1 form of the verb. However, the behavior of these com¬ 
pound adjectival verbs is different in predicative contexts. While a native adjec¬ 
tive will fill the copula complement position before the copula jur- to indicate 
entrance into a state, these do not. Instead, the borrowed adjectival forms a 
compound with jur- which together function as an intransitive verb, as in exam¬ 
ple (40): 

(40) [kera] NP . s [pak-ai ;'ur-a] v . ]NTR 
banana ripen-BV become-3sPST 

‘The banana ripened.’ 

To use the NR1 form in the complement clause slot would sound redundant, 
e.g. *pak-ai ju jur-a. 

2.7. Summary 

We can see that the set of adjectival verbs share morphological properties with 
other verbs: they occur nominalized, they take negative and causative inflec¬ 
tional suffixes, and they may inflect with at least some finite morphology. On 
the other hand, the majority of the forms occurring in natural discourse are 
nominalized, so the nominalized form is unmarked. In addition, speakers recog¬ 
nize the nominalized forms as translations of English and Nepali adjectives, in¬ 
dicating properties as opposed to things or individuals who have those proper¬ 
ties. They are thus semantically distinct from verbs as well. As we shall see, 
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they are quite distinct from simple adjectives as well, although the two classes 
do share some syntactic behavior. 


3. Simple adjectives 

The second class of adjectivals to be discussed is that of simple adjectives. 
Simple adjectives come from two sources: the native Dolakha Newar lexicon 
and Nepali. Although they come from different sources, they have similar be¬ 
havioral properties. With a couple of important exceptions, they share the same 
morphological behavior (absence of inflection). In addition (although again 
with one exception), they share the same syntactic behavior. 


3.1. Native simple adjectives 

A list of Dolakha Newar simple adjectives is given in (41); I doubt that it is ex¬ 
haustive: 


dosari 

‘pregnant’ 

pyatamari 

‘pregnant’ 

laijta(ij) 

‘naked’ 

bicara 

‘late (passed on)’ 

gantaij 

‘thin; emaciated’ 

gwartak 

‘round’ 

kwaitak 

‘curved; bent; hunchbacked’ 

gara 

‘deep’ 

bahar 

‘young, fertile (of female animals)’ 

pathyauri 

‘young, virile (of male animals)’ 

batthar 

‘dilapidated’ 

taen 

‘far’ 

nulu 

‘new’ 

we 

‘crazy (of male)’ 

wini 

‘crazy (of female)’ 

lyas-ma 

‘attractive; youthful (of male human)’ 

lyas(i)-misa 

‘attractive; youthful (of female human)’ 

rak-mura 

‘angry’ 


These simple adjectives clearly have different phonotactic properties than 
the adjectival verbs. They take a wide variety of phonotactic shapes: all but one 
are disyllabic or trisyllabic; light and heavy syllables are found in any combina¬ 
tion; and they end either in a vowel, a velar consonant, or /r/. 
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Almost all of these native simple adjectives convey physical properties; thus 
they are semantically unified. The only exception is rak-mura ‘angry’, which 
has idiosyncratic morphological behavior discussed below, and which describes 
an emotional state. It is interesting to note that there are no antonymic pairs or 
opposites. For some of these adjectives, the antonym is conveyed with a lexeme 
borrowed from Nepali, e.g. bude from Nepali budo ‘old’, or nisantan ‘infertile’. 
For others, the antonymic meaning is formed by using a negated predicate, e.g. 
taen ma-khe ‘It is not far’. There are three pairs of adjectives which have distinct 
forms for males and females. This is rather unusual in this language where the 
marking of gender in the grammar and the lexicon is rare. The pair lyasi/lyas- 
misa has irregular behavior (as do its cognate forms in other Newar dialects), as 
discussed below. 


3.2. Borrowed simple adjectives 

Nepali has a very large number of lexical adjectives, any of which can be bor¬ 
rowed into Dolakhae. In some cases, the Nepali adjectives alternate with native 
simple adjectives or adjectival verbs of the same meaning, e.g. golo ‘round’, 
jawani ‘attractive; youthful’, and thulo ‘big’. In other cases, the borrowed Nepali 
adjective appears to be the only way to express the concept, e.g. moto ‘fat’. Ex¬ 
ample (42) lists some of the most common Nepali adjectives for which native 
Dolakhae lexical items either do not exist or which are rare enough not to be 
known by my consultants: 


dhani 

‘wealthy’ 

garib 

‘poor’ 

bude < budo 

‘old (of animate)’ 

purano 

‘old (of inanimate)’ 

moto 

‘fat’ 

khusi 

‘happy’ 

dukhi 

‘sad’ 

kaci 

‘raw’ 

kano 

‘blind’ 

gose 

‘stupid’ 

dyamba 

‘thick (of blankets, clouds)’ 

thado 

‘still’ 


Another interesting adjective is bahira, which in Nepali means ‘outside’, but 
when used as an adjective in Dolakha Newar means ‘deaf, an interesting meta¬ 
phorical extension. 
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3.3. Simple adjectives in attributive and referential functions 

Simple adjectives may directly modify a noun within a noun phrase, as shown 
in examples (43) through (47). Although it is simple to elicit such examples, 
they are actually quite rare in my narrative data. 

(43) am bwara=ku=ri thi-ma pyatamari gisa corj-gu 

that bam=LOC=IND one-CL pregnant cow stay-3PA 

‘A pregnant cow used to stay in that bam.’ 

(44) khusi din bityatj-an con-ahin 
happy day spend-PART stay-3pPR 

‘They are spending many happy days.’ 

(45) Elicited 

amun sindar gwartak lurja=ku tar-ju 

3sERG red.powder round rock=LOC put-3sPST 

‘He put the powder on the round rock.’ 

(46) Elicited 

lurja gara kho=ku dub-ai jur-a 
rock deep river=LOC sink-BV be-3sPST 

‘The rock sank in the deep river.’ 

(47) Elicited 

mandir u-ita nulu wasti phi mal-a 

temple go-PURP new clothes wear(lNF) must-3 sPST 

‘To go to the temple, (one) must wear new clothes.’ 

As with adjectival verbs, simple adjectives may be made referential by the 
addition of the individuating clitic =uri. Thus, from gantaij ‘thin’ we derive gan- 
tarj=ri ‘the thin one’, from kwaitak ‘hunchback’ we derive kwaitak=ri ‘the 
hunchbacked one’, etc. Another way to create a referential noun phrase is sim¬ 
ply to use a semantically empty head noun, such as mi ‘person’, e.g. gantaij mi 
‘the thin person; the thin one’. This structure functions as a strategy for creating 
a referential adjective, even though syntactically it still consists of an adjective 
modifying a head noun. 

The adjectives lyas-ma and lyas(i)-misa are the masculine and feminine 
forms, respectively, for an adjective meaning ‘attractive’ or ‘youthful’. They are 
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also used to mean ‘boyfriend/girlfriend’ or ‘lover’. In these forms we can obvi¬ 
ously identify an etymon lyas ‘young’. The masculine form takes the suffix -ma 
which is probably related to the numeral classifier for animates of the same 
form (§8.3.3). The feminine form takes misa , transparently related to the first 
half of the compound in the noun misa-mi ‘woman’. These two forms can func¬ 
tion as nouns independently, as in (48): 

(48) lyasimisa=pista thamun madira ho amrit 

young.woman=PL.DAT 2hERG liquor and elixir 

bohtha-en bir-gu 

distribute-PART give-2hPST 

‘You distributed the liquor and elixir to the young women.’ 

However, it is also possible to elicit attributive forms within a noun phrase: 
lyasma mi , lyasmisa misami ‘attractive man, woman’, lyasma/lyasmisa khica 
‘young male/female dog’. These particular adjectives thus have idiosyncratic 
behavior including some nominal properties. 


3.4. Simple adjectives in predicative function 

To predicate that a referent is in an ongoing state, a simple adjective may be 
used in copula complement position. It may occur with or without the copula 
khyaij. I have no examples of this structure in my discourse data, but they were 
easily elicited: 

(49) Elicited 

am mi we khyaij 
that man crazy be 

‘That man is crazy.’ 

(50) Elicited 

ame parsi nulu khyaij 
3sGEN sari new be 

‘Her sari is new.’ 

Predicative adjectives are more commonly found with the copula jur-, which 
predicates entrance into a state: 
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(51) ale raja-ke ye-u-ri dosari jur-a 

then king=ALL come-NRl=IND pregnant become-3sPST 

‘Then the one that went to the king became pregnant.’ 

(52) u=ri gustule moto jur-a 

this=lND how.much fat become-3sPST 

‘This one has become so fat.’ 

(53) ale am takku bobu=ri kana ju-i don-guju 

than that time father=IND blind become-INF finish-3PA 

‘Then at that time, the father had become blind.’ 

When jur- is in its past-anterior form ju-, it indicates a past state, as opposed 
to past entrance into a state: 

(54) pharsi=e che suntali=e che=lan taen ju 

pumpkin=GEN house suntali=GEN house=ABL far be(3PA) 

‘The pumpkin’s house was far from Suntali’s house.’ 

Simple adjectives may also be modified by an intensifier, as in (55) and (56): 

(55) janabar-pen bitjkeij dukhi ju-en 

animal=PL very sad become-PART 

‘The animals became very sad...’ 

(56) amu wa ekdam moto ju-ene 

3s TOP very fat become-PART 

‘She became very fat...’ 

Since simple adjectives are not verbs, they differ from adjectival verbs in not 
being able to inflect directly for verbal categories. This includes the finite suf- 
fixal complex, the negative prefix, and the causative. Instead, these categories 
are marked on the copula: 

(57) Elicited 
khusi ma-khe 
happy NEG-be 

‘(Someone) is not happy.’ 
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(58) Elicited 

amu kana ma-jur-a 
3s blind NEG-become-3sPST 

‘S/he did not become blind.’ 

In addition, while adjectival verbs can co-occur with yer- ‘come’ to indicate a 
gradual entrance into a state, this does not appear to be the case with simple ad¬ 
jectives. 


4. On the status of the category “adjective” 

In this chapter, I have described two classes of “adjectivals”, which I have 
called adjectival verbs and simple adjectives. As noted above, in many respects 
the NR1 forms of adjectival verbs appear to have lexicalized and the vast major¬ 
ity of verbal “work” is done by the copula. However, adjectival verbs still can 
inflect, if they only do so occasionally. The class of simple adjectives, by con¬ 
trast, has no inflection. This is a major difference in morphological behavior 
and argues that two adjectival categories are lexically distinct. 

Although the two classes of adjectivals differ in their morphological behav¬ 
ior, they have similar syntactic behavior: they both may modify nouns within 
the noun phrase; they both may be modified by intensifiers; they both may be 
used referentially with the addition of the clitic =uri; and they both occur in the 
copula complement position. In addition, both adjectival verbs and simple ad¬ 
jectives may be found in comparative constructions, where once again they oc¬ 
cur in copula complement position (for more information on comparatives, see 
§15.7): 

(59) Elicited 

priyesh soen inku dwa-ku khyaij 
Priyesh MARK Inku big-NRl be 

‘Compared to Priyesh, Inku is big.’ OR ‘Inku is bigger than Priyesh.’ 

(60) Elicited 

oho soen lu mahago 
silver MARK gold expensive 

‘Gold is more expensive than silver.’ 

Although this shared syntactic behavior might appear to argue for treating 
these two disparate morphological categories as a single lexical class, it turns 
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out that most of this behavior is not exclusively restricted to these classes. 
Nouns may also be modified by intensifiers, may be used referentially with 
=uri, and may occur in the copula complement position in simple clauses and in 
comparative constructions. These points are illustrated with examples (61)— 
(64): 

(61) ekdam lu oho=pen besna khoij-ane wa 

very gold silver=PL very see-PART TOP 

‘Seeing much gold and silver.’ 

(62) u kha-ri guntaij da-hat 

this talk=IND nobody.DAT PROH-say 

‘Don’t say this thing to anybody.’ 

(63) muca daktar jur-a 

child doctor become-3sPST 

‘The child became a doctor.’ 

(64) am mi soen chana ba bila-ku mi khyarj 

that man MARK 2sGEN father good-NRl man be 

‘Compared to that man, your father is a good man.’ 

Adjectival verbs and simple adjectives both may modify nouns within a 
noun phrase without any intervening derivational morphology or genitive case¬ 
marking. This is not true of nouns, and from this we can see that nouns are lexi¬ 
cally distinct from adjectivals. However, there is another small lexical class 
which can modify a noun within a noun phrase: the class of intensifiers, as illus¬ 
trated in (61) above. Thus, in this language, there is no morphological or syntac¬ 
tic behavior which is shared by adjectial verbs and simple adjectives to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other lexical classes. 55 We can therefore conclude that adjectival 
verbs and adjectives are lexically distinct. 



Chapter 8 
Quantifiers 


1. Introduction 

Quantifiers are used to refer to the number or quantity of elements. They occur 
within the noun phrase, most commonly with the nouns they modify, which 
serve as heads of the construction. Quantifiers may also occur in headless noun 
phrases. 

There are three primary types of quantifiers: lexical quantifiers, such as yeku 
‘many’ and dokhunurj ‘all’ (§8.2); demonstratives of quantity (§5.5.5); and nu¬ 
merals with their obligatory classifiers (§8.3). Only one quantifier may occur in 
any given noun phrase; in my data, quantifiers never combine. The lexical class 
of quantifiers can thus be identified by a combination of syntactic and semantic 
criteria: quantifiers are lexical items which convey quantification and which be¬ 
long to the closed set of terms that can fill the quantifier slot in the noun phrase. 


2. Lexical quantifiers 


The lexical quantifiers of Dolakha Newar are given in (1): 


(1) yeku/yekku 

gatkeij/gakkeij 

baca 

bad(-ca) 

dokhunwj 

kehi 

harek 

ekdam 


‘many’ 

‘very many’ 

‘a little’ 

‘a few’ 

‘all’ 

‘some’(< Nepali) 

‘every’ (< Nepali) 

‘many’ (< Nepali ‘very’) 


The form yeku ‘many’ may be given a geminate Ik/ for intensification, thus 
yekku ‘very many’. The same process is found in the forms gatkeij/gakkeij. In¬ 
tensifying gemination is further discussed in §2.2.5.2. 

In elicitation, the forms baca and bad appear to differ in that the former is 
used with mass nouns and the latter with count nouns. However, some forms in 
text appear to go against this generalization (e.g. (3) below). Both forms are 
commonly reduplicated, e.g. baca baca ‘just a little’. It is also possible to suffix 
bad with the diminutive -ca, as in example (4) below. 
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The forms kehi and harek are borrowed from Nepali. These meanings are 
conveyed by baca ‘a little’ and dokhu- ‘all’ in the native vocabulary. The form 
ekdam is also a Nepali borrowing. It is a very common intensifier in both Nepali 
and Dolakha Newar. It is the only lexical item which doubles as a quantifier and 
an intensifier. It is semantically equivalent to the native Dolakhae quantifier 
gatkeij. 

Some examples of the native lexical quantifiers in connected discourse are 
given in (2)—(5): 

(2) chiji mica -ta yeku sa-ku na-ke-saij 

lplNC.GEN daughter =DAT many tasty-NRl eat-CAUS-although 

‘Although we feed our daughter many tasty (foods)...’ 

(3) sd-ma twj baca gyar da-u 
three-CL FOC a.little fear have-3PA 

‘The three of them had a little bit of fear.’ 


(4) au ba.ti.-ca sukha ju-eu 
now a.little-DIM happiness be-3FUT 

‘Now there will be a little bit of happiness.’ 

(5) gakketj barsa hakhena 
very.many year before 

‘Many years ago...’ 

The quantifier meaning ‘all’ or ‘every’ has the stem dokhu-. When it is used 
to modify a head noun, the forms dokhunwj and dokhu are both found. The latter 
only occurs in my data in the speech of older speakers. When ‘all’ occurs in the 
absence of a head and is the final element of the noun phrase, it bears the case 
assignment of the noun phrase. The case inflections are idiosyncratic; the forms 
are given in (6): 


( 6 ) 


dokhu/dokhunuij 

dokhusenuij 

dokhusetaij/doksetaij 

dokse(=e) 

dokhuselan 

dokhubale 

dokhutaij/doktaij 


Absolutive 

Ergative 

Dative 

Genitive 

Ablative 

‘times’ 

‘types’ 
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Notably, these forms have an additional formative -se- which is not found with 
lexical nouns. This element appears to be related to the -s- which one finds in 
the irregular inflection of the plural clitic and pronominal inflectional paradigms 
(§5.2), and which one also finds in case inflections in Kathmandu Newar. In 
addition, it should be noted that the patterns of inflection for ‘all’ are similar to 
those ofyau ‘some(body); anybody’ (§5.4). 

The morpheme ‘all’ is very common in my discourse data. It occurs in a 
wide range of environments and with a number of inflections, as shown in (7)- 
(15): 

(7) Attributive 

dokhunwj thosi raches=na nar-ai 
all meat ogress=ERG eat-3sPR 

‘The ogre eats all the meat.’ 

(8) Attributive 

dokhu saijat=e ja but-a 
all friend=GEN rice cook-3sPST 

‘All the friends’ rice was cooked.’ 

(9) Absolutive, subject 

dokhimurj mwat-a 

all survive-3sPST 

‘All of them survived.’ 

(10) Absolutive, object 

dokhunuij kuciri dupan ta-ene yen-ai 
all nail inside put-PART bring-3sPR 

‘(She) puts all of it inside her nails and brings it.’ 

(11) Ergative 

dokhusenurj kharayo lipul-e khotj-an 
all.ERG rabbit retum-NR2 see-PART 

‘All (the animals) seeing the rabbit return...’ 

(12) Dative 

am jal-na doksetaij chir yeij-an bi-u 

that liquid=ERG all.DAT sprinkle do-PART give-IMP 

‘Sprinkle all of them with that liquid.’ 
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(13) Genitive 

dokse=e kapara sill 

all.GEN=GEN chamber.pot wash.lMP 

‘Wash everyone’s chamber pots!’ 

(14) Types 

thanu kesi doktarj sampati joret-ki 

today tomorrow all.types wealth eam-lsPST 

‘These days I earned all types of wealth.’ 

(15) Places 

dokhubale purba paschim car-ai disa 
all.place east west four-EMPH directions 

‘In all places, the east, the west, the four directions...’ 


3. Numerals and classifiers 

Dolakha Newar has two competing numeral systems: a decimal system, based 
on groups of ten; and a vigesimal system, based on groups of 20. Most numerals 
may not occur in in isolation, but must occur with a numeral classifier. 


3.1. The decimal-based system of numerals 

The numbers from 1 to 40 are given in Table 31. As speakers never pronounce 
numerals in isolation, they are presented with the general classifier - gur: 


Table 31. The Dolakha Newar numerals from 1 to 40 


1 

thi-gur 

11 

j(h)im-thi-gur 

21 

ni-thi-gur 

31 

swi-thi-gur 

2 

nis-gur 

12 

j(h)im-nis-gur 

22 

ni-nis-gur 

32 

swi-nis-gur 

3 

sd-gur 

13 

j(h)im-sd-gur 

23 

ni-sd-gur 

33 

swi-sd-gur 

4 

pe-gur/ pe-gur 

14 

j(h)im-pe-gur 

24 

ni-pe-gur 

34 

swi-pe-gur 

5 

lja-gur 

15 

j(h)im-ija-gur 

25 

ni-ija-gur 

35 

swi-ija-gur 

6 

khu-gur 

16 

j(h)im-khu-gur 

26 

ni-khu-gur 

36 

swi-khu-gur 

7 

nas-gur 

17 

j(h)im-nas-gur 

27 

ni-nas-gur 

37 

swi-nas-gur 

8 

cya-gur 

18 

j(h)im-cya-gur 

28 

ni-cya-gur 

38 

swi-cya-gur 

9 

gu-gur 

19 

j(h)im-gu-gur 

29 

ni-gu-gur 

39 

swi-gu-gur 

10 

j(h)i-gur 

20 

ni(i)-gur 

30 

swi-gur 

40 

pi-gur 
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We can see that, with the exception of j(h)iJj(h)im -, the principles of combina¬ 
tion are regular. The numeral referring to the tens’ place is directly followed by 
the numeral referring to the ones’ place with no added elements or phonological 
changes. The numeral ten is j(h)i when indicating ten exactly, but has an allo- 
morph j(h)im when combining to form the numerals from 11 to 19. This is also 
found in Kathmandu Newar, so probably reconstructs for the proto-language. 

The single numerals and their corresponding multiples of 10 and 100 are 
presented in Table 32. 


Table 32. Numerals and their corresponding multiples of 10 and 100 


1 

thi-gur 

10 

j(h)i-gur 

100 

sar-chi 

2 

ni-gur 

20 

ni(i)-gur 

200 

nis-sar 

3 

sd-gur 

30 

swi-gur 

300 

so-sar 

4 

pe-gur 

40 

pi-gur 

400 

pe-sar 

5 

lja-gur 

50 

ljai-gur 

500 

lja-sar 

6 

khu-gur 

60 

khwi-gur 

600 

khu-sar 

7 

nas-gur 

70 

nai-gur 

700 

nas-sar 

8 

cya-gur 

80 

cyai-gur 

800 

cya-sar 

9 

gu-gar 

90 

gwi-gur 

900 

gu-sar 


We can see that, with the exception of ten itself, the multiples of ten are con¬ 
structed by the addition of an -i suffix to the simple numeral. The resultant 
vowel combinations follow the regular rules of phonological adjustment (dis¬ 
cussed in §2.3.4), such that round vowels become glides and low vowels be¬ 
come diphthongs. Three changes which appear to be idiosyncratic are the loss 
of nasalization on so, the loss of the /s/ in na-i-gur ‘seventy’ and the simplifica¬ 
tion of pe-i to pi ‘forty’. The vowel length on ni(i) ‘twenty’ is variable. Some 
speakers make a point of producing it, saying the vowel must be long to differ¬ 
entiate this form from ‘two’. Other speakers produce it as short, apparently rely¬ 
ing on its different positioning within the numeral to differentiate its function. 
Vowel length is not otherwise contrastive in the language. 

The multiples of 100 are transparently formed by the suffixation of -sar. 
Note however, that the order of the formatives is reversed in sar-chi where the 
sar- precedes the numeral for one. This reversal in ordering is again found with 
1000, which is dol-chi. Two-thousand is nis-dol , etc. Unusual behavior of ‘one’ 
and its base-ten multiples is common in Tibeto-Burman languages (see Matisoff 
1997: 17-24). 

Another interesting point is that numerals that end in either the multiple for 
hundreds -sar, or the multiple for thousands -dol, do not take numeral classifiers 
(e.g. nis-sar mi ‘two-hundred people’, not *nis-sar-ma mi). Thus the morphemes 
-sar and -dol serve a dual function: they both convey specific numerals and they 
classify large groups. Ten-thousand is thus j(h)i-dol. 
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Forming the more specific larger numerals requires the simple juxtaposition 
of numerals and does not involve any idiosyncratic behavior to my knowledge, 
e.g. sd-sar-swi-sd-gur ‘three-hundred thirty-three’, etc. However, it should be 
noted that in daily interaction, Nepali numerals are generally used for most 
numbers above 20 that are not multiples of ten. Even multiples of ten above 40 
are usually replaced with Nepali forms. 56 


3.2. The vigesimal-based system of numerals 

In addition to the decimal-based system for forming numerals just discussed, 
there is a competing system based on multiples of 20. It utilizes the noun dial 
‘place’. The forms for 10 to 100 are given in Table 33: 

Table 33. Multiples of 10 in vigesimal system 

10 j(h)i-gur 

20 ni(i)-gur 

30 swi-gur 

40 ne-ni-nis-thal 

50 ne-ni-nis-thil-o-j(h)i-gur 

60 ne-ni-so-thal 

70 ne-ni-s6-thal-o-j(h)i-gur 

80 ne-ni-pi-thal 

90_ ne-ni-pi-thal-o-j(h)i-gur _ 


We can see that the multiples of 10 through 30 are the same as in the decimal 
system. For multiples of 40 and above, the combination ne-ni is used. Consult¬ 
ants translate this as ‘twenty-twenty’. This is then followed by the number of 
“places” that 20 is multiplied by, e.g. ne-ni-nis-thal is ‘twenty-twenty, two 
places’, or 40; ne-ni-sd-tM f with three “places” is 60, and ne-ni-pi-thal is 80 (with 
the vowel of pe ‘four’ assimilating to the string of high vowels, producing pi. 
Note that these forms do not take numeral classifiers; this is not surprising as 
the numeral itself ends in a noun. 

One question which naturally arises is why the core of the vigesimal system 
is ne-ni instead of ni-ni ‘twenty-twenty’. It appears that a simple dissimilation 
process has occurred, lowering the first of two high vowels. However, in check¬ 
ing this system with another consultant, she produced a slightly different form, 
which was ni-e-ni-e-nis-thal for ‘forty’, etc. After each form of ‘twenty’, she 
added the vowel Id. The only morpheme which has this shape in the language is 
the genitive. Thus one can hypothesize that the original system was based on a 
collocation such as “of twenty of twenty two times”. However it is possible that 
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there is some other etymological source for the /e/ that I am not currently aware 
of. 

In order to form the other multiples of ten, one adds o-j(h)i-gur ‘and ten’. The 
morpheme -o is a form of the conjunction ho normally found conjoining noun 
phrases or their elements. Because these numerals end with the formative j(h)i, 
they must then occur with a numeral classifier. 

The existence of a vigesimal system of numerals is particularly interesting 
because this is the first time that this has been described for any Newar dia¬ 
lect. 57 Matisoff (1997: 39) states that in languages where decimal and vigesimal 
systems are more or less in free variation, the vigesimal system is apparently 
older. Interestingly, none of the vigesimal systems described by Matisoff have a 
reduplicated or repeated form of the numeral for ‘twenty’. Nor do any of the 
cases he cites involve the multiplication of 20 by a counted noun/numeral clas- 
sifer, such as that ‘place’. Thus this system seems a quite unusual one, even 
within the relatively unusual category of vigesimal numeral systems. 


3.3. Numeral classifiers 

In Dolakha Newar, most numerals do not occur in the absence of a numeral 
classifier. The use of a particular classifier is determined by semantic properties 
of the noun being enumerated; the classifiers thus serve to classify the nouns 
semantically. 

The only numerals which do not co-occur with classifiers are sar ‘one- 
hundred’ and dol ‘one-thousand’ which occur in combinations such as nis-dol 
‘two-thousand’. Although these clearly function to quantify and to form higher 
numerals (see above), they clearly fill the syntactic position of the numeral clas¬ 
sifier. They thus appear to be mensural classifiers, measuring groups of 100 and 
1,000 respectively. 

The morphosyntactic environments in which numeral classifiers appear are 
quite limited. They occur after native Dolakha Newar numerals, with the excep¬ 
tions of multiples of 100 and 1000, as discussed above. They do not occur with 
numerals borrowed from Nepali. Classifiers also occur after the morphemes jau 
‘right’ and khau ‘left’, e.g. khau-pa tuti [left-CL leg] ‘left leg’. The classifier for 
numbers of times that an action is performed may suffix directly to the inter¬ 
rogative word gul-, e.g. gul-pul ‘How many times?’; however this is apparently 
lexicalized as one does not use other classifiers with interrogative words, for 
example, one finds guli mi ‘How many people’, not *gu-ma mi, with the classi¬ 
fier for animates -ma. 58 Numeral classifiers do not occur in any other morpho¬ 
syntactic environment. 

There are a total of 28 numeral classifiers that I know of in this language. Of 
these, 16 are “sortal”; they classify the noun by its semantic qualities. Seven 
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classifiers are “mensural”; they classify the noun by its quantity and so are used 
as measures of mass or abstract nouns (Aikhenvald 2003: 114-115). Four other 
classifiers are neither clearly sortal nor clearly mensural. Of these, one is used 
for classifying types of things, one is locational in classifying sides of things, 
and two are used to classify activities. 

Beginning with the sortal classifiers, the most semantically transparent and 
regular is the classifier -ma for animate beings. Because the numeral thi- ‘one’ 
plus a classifier is commonly used to introduce new referents into the discourse, 
this is also the most frequent classifier in my narrative data. This classifier is 
used with all animates, including deities, humans, kin, animals, birds, fish, am¬ 
phibians, reptiles, and insects. A representative sample of nouns is given in 
(16): 

(16) Some animate nouns classified by -ma 


ba 

‘father’ 

iri 

‘daughter-in-law’ 

bajai 

‘grandmother’ 

jaijal 

‘bird’ 

batija/batiji 

‘nephew/niece’ 

kae 

‘son’ 

bikara 

‘snake’ 

kastima 

‘bee’ 

bina/bini 

‘nephew/niece’ 

khica 

‘dog’ 

budi 

‘old woman’ 

kisi 

‘elephant’ 

chae 

‘grandchild’ 

kok 

‘crow’ 

chu 

‘mouse; rat’ 

kusi 

‘flea’ 

chwi 

‘great grandchild’ 

kwakarbeij 

‘frog’ 

cijba 

‘stepfather’ 

lokhubati 

‘otter’ 

cijma 

‘stepmother’ 

maba 

‘parents’ 

ciku 

‘ant’ 

makar 

‘monkey’ 

cila 

‘goat’ 

mi 

‘person’ 

deor 

‘brother-in-law’ 

pe 

‘leech’ 

dida 

‘elder brother’ 

pha 

‘pig’ 

doba 

‘uncle’ 

raja 

‘king’ 

d(h)u 

‘tiger’ 

saijat 

‘friend’ 

gisa 

‘cow’ 

sipaii 

‘soldier’ 

gogar 

‘rooster’ 

si 

‘louse’ 

gubaju 

‘priest (Buddhist)’ 

siha 

‘lion’ 

ima 

‘eagle’ 

tuhura 

‘orphan’ 


There are three classes which are based primarily on the shape of the object 
being classified, with consistency of the object being a secondary criterion for 
classification. Interestingly, there is no classifier for flat (primarily two- 
dimensional things). Instead, there is one classifier for three-dimensional roun¬ 
dish things and two for primarily one-dimensional long things. 
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The classifier -gar classifies three-dimensional objects in which all three di¬ 
mensions are roughly of equal size, resulting in ball-shaped, block-shaped, or 
lumpy objects. The size of the item classified is unimportant, as this can refer to 
large, lumpy things, such as palaces, or very small round things, such as seeds. 
A sample of the nouns classified by -gar is given in (17): 

(17) A selection of nouns that are classified by -gar (roundish objects) 


alu 

‘potato’ 

mahal 

‘palace’ 

ba.rpa.rj 

‘tomato’ 

mikha 

‘eye’ 

bandagobi 

‘cabbage’ 

mogara 

‘upper back’ 

bwara 

‘shed’ 

nagara 

‘drum (round)’ 

cher 

‘head’ 

nugar 

‘heart’ 

che 

‘house’ 

palo 

‘ginger’ 

gwar 

‘bam’ 

pay 

‘fruit’ 

gwari 

‘ankle’ 

phoija 

‘pillow’ 

hakupaku 

‘raspberry, black’ 

pukhur 

‘pond’ 

kawli 

‘cauliflower’ 

puya 

‘seed’ 

kakar 

‘com kernel’ 

pwakal 

‘pit (in ground)’ 

karbul 

‘pea’ 

pyata 

‘belly’ 

kheja 

‘egg’ 

pyaj 

‘onion’ 

kwalurjma 

‘pestle’ 

tusi 

‘cucumber’ 

luija 

‘stone’ 




The classifier -pu classifies things which are primarily one dimensional and 
of flexible consistency. In the following list of nouns classified by -pu, there are 
two words which cannot be characterized in this way, since they are not particu¬ 
larly flexible. These are ciplebhede ‘eggplant’, which even if not truly flexible 
are at least long, slightly bent, and a bit soft. The other is dwara ‘fangs’, or a 
row of uneven teeth. Some of the nouns classified by -pu are listed in (18): 


(18) A selection of nouns that are classified by -pu (long flexible objects) 


ati 

‘intestines’ 

bora 

‘green beans’ 

chera 

‘woolen mat’ 

ciplebhede 

‘eggplant’ 

cumtu 

‘tail’ 

dwara 

‘fangs’ 

galaica 

‘carpet’ 

gukhi 

‘rope’ 

ha 

‘root’ 

kara 

‘arrow’ 


mukan 

‘mushroom’ 

mum 

‘needle’ 

nasputi 

‘ear’ 

parsi 

‘sari’ 

pomtu 

‘wing’ 

si 

‘hair’ 

sarpuli 

‘ribbons’ 

sign 

‘necklace’ 

situgas 

‘Situ grass’ 

sona 

‘flower’ 
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khursani ‘chili’ sukul ‘straw mat’ 

mala ‘garland’ su ‘straw’ 

me ‘tongue’ tanna ‘bedcover’ 

The classifier -fcl is also used with nouns which are two-dimensional, but 
nouns classified in this manner are solid instead of flexible, although they are 
often of a curved shape. A selection of nouns classified by -ka is given in (19). 
Interestingly, many of the nouns on this list are tools, but certainly not all of 
them. This fact is probably due to the fact that many tools are of this shape and 
consistency. Another possibility is that this class is that of tools and things used 
to make them. 

(19) A selection of nouns that are classified by -ka (long solid objects) 


catan 

‘cooking spoon’ 

SI 

‘wood’ 

cuphi 

‘machete (khukuri)’ 

sima 

‘tree’ 

gan 

‘hammer’ 

sithu 

‘plough’ 

kathi 

‘stick’ 

suba 

‘large mortar’ 

kaca 

‘branch’ 

tar 

‘lock’ 

kaici 

‘scissors’ 

tarca 

‘key’ 

kakana 

‘bracelet’ 

tarawara 

‘sword’ 

pa 

‘ax’ 

tikhi 

‘bamboo, small’ 

pota 

‘bamboo, large’ 

yesa 

‘sickle’ 


The classifier -pa appears to be a classifier for body parts, especially limbs. 
Some of the nouns which -pa classifies are given in (20): 

(20) A selection of nouns that are classified by -pa 
(parts of other things, limbs, extensions) 


cula 

‘finger; toe’ 

lukha 

‘door’ 

cumtu 

‘tail’ 

mikha 

‘eye’ 

laha 

‘hand; arm’ 

nasputi 

‘ear’ 

lapti 

‘leaf 

tuti 

‘leg; foot’ 

lakma 

‘shoe’ 




A few of these items appear at first glance not to fit into the category. Doors of 
houses presumably are classified here due to a semantic metaphor which sees a 
house as a body and the door as one of its parts. The use of this classifier with 
leaves is presumably a reflection of the leaf as a part of the tree. Shoes are 
probably included as they are extensions of feet, or foot-shaped. In my dis¬ 
course data this classifier is also used with man ‘bread’ (e.g. chapati). In the 
narrative, a character gives thi-pa mari to a mouse; I believe this refers to piece 
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of the bread which the character tears off, as opposed to referring to a whole 
bread. 

The classifier -pt a is used for items of clothing, particularly those worn by 
men, e.g. prpri ‘topi (hat)’, ganji ‘vest’, pant ‘pants’, sert ‘shirt’, kusa ‘raincoat’. I 
have noted that it is also used for radi, which refers to a woolen blanket or thin 
rug. 

The classifier -twak is used for the various pieces of women’s clothing that 
are wrapped around the body, such as parsi ‘sari’, patuka ‘shawl’, laijgi ‘wrap¬ 
around skirt’ (similar to an Indonesian sarong). This classifier can also be used 
with rumal ‘towels’ which are similar in consisting of long pieces of fabric and 
are sometimes worn wrapped around the body. 

There are a handful of classifiers which appear to classify only one thing, as 


far as I am aware. 

They 

are listed in (21): 

(21) -pane. 

bor 

(pieces of) paper 

-pat 

lapti 

leaves 

-de 

klkar 

ears of com 

-baca 


oaths 

-oti 


words 

-nu 


days 

-ca 


nights 

-la 


months 

-da 


years 


Of these, the first three co-occur with the specific nouns given in the second 
column. The remaining four classifiers are used to measure units of time. They 
do not co-occur with nouns, but constitute independent noun phrases. 59 

It is interesting to note that while one would predict thi-da for ‘one year’, the 
form da-chi is found instead, with the order reversed and the /th/ palatalized to 
/ch/. We similarly find ni-chi ‘one day’, ca-chi ‘one night, all night’, and la-chi 
‘one month’. This is the same irregular ordering and palatalization that one 
finds with ‘100’ sar-chi and ‘1,000’ dol-cht 

The last and most common of the sortal classifiers is -gur. This is the general 
classifier which is used to classify abstract nouns as well as anything that does 
not nicely fit into the categories already mentioned. It is also possible for speak¬ 
ers to use -gur even when there is a more specific classifier available. It was 
mentioned above that there is no shape classifier for two-dimensional or flat 
things; instead things of that shape are classified by -gur. A few of the nouns 
which -gur occurs with are given in (22): 
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(22) A selcection of nouns classfied by -gur (general classifier) 


bakhan 

‘story’ 

lahar 

‘queue’ 

biruwa 

‘plant’ 

Id 

‘road’ 

bo 

‘plate’ 

luijma 

‘flat mortar’ 

butni , bunni 

‘sack’ 

lusi 

‘pestle, for suba’ 

bu 

‘field’ 

marjas 

‘dream’ 

tij 

‘thing’ 

mela 

‘fair’ 

cuka 

‘side; top’ 

murya 

‘lap’ 

dal 

‘dal’ 

muthu 

‘mouth’ 

des 

‘country’ 

na 

‘odor’ 

dila 

‘resting spot’ 

nas 

‘nose’ 

din 

‘day’ 

nakti 

‘star’ 

dula 

‘palm of hand’ 

naku 

‘cheek’ 

gala 

‘neck’ 

nemla 

‘moon’ 

gar 

‘wound’ 

nibar 

‘sun’ 

gara 

‘pit (in ground)’ 

oli 

‘garden’ 

glu 

‘village’ 

pad 

‘side’ 

guthi 

‘civic organization’ 

pali 

‘roof 

hasa 

‘winnowing basket’ 

phaija 

‘blanket’ 

himal 

‘Himalaya’ 

pharsi 

‘pumpkin’ 

inar 

‘well’ 

phasa 

‘wind’ 

jaga 

‘flood’ 

poka 

‘packet’ 

jhyala 

‘window’ 

pulca 

‘terrace wall’ 

kajit 

‘civic group’ 

pyakhan 

‘dance’ 

kha 

‘talk; language’ 

sanahi 

‘horn (muscial)’ 

khat 

‘bed’ 

slpar 

‘bun (hair)’ 

kho 

‘river’ 

sima 

‘tree’ 

khoptn 

‘lower back’ 

swabau 

‘habit’ 

khwal 

‘face’ 

swalaha 

‘nest’ 

kipa 

‘shade; shadow’ 

swahara 

‘field, non-irrigated’ 

kisim 

‘type’ 

tap 

‘earrings’ 

kutha 

‘room’ 

thota 

‘stairwell’ 

kuciri 

‘fingernails; claws’ 



kulsi 

‘stair’ 



kuna 

‘comer’ 




Turning to the mensural classifiers, there are a number of classifiers which 
are commonly used for the measurement of mass nouns. Example (23) lists 
some of these, along with typical nouns that they would quantify: 
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(23) Classifier 
-darpa 
-pha 
-mna 
-thopa 
-muthi 
-kto, -koto 
-taka 
-laskar 


Quantity 

‘bowls’ 

‘pathi’ 

‘mana’ 

‘drop’ 
‘mouthful’ 
‘pieces’ 
‘rupees’ 
‘crowd; queue’ 


Example noun 

dari 

jaki 

jaki 

lokhu 

turi 

thosi 

dyaba 

mi 


‘yogurt’ 
‘uncooked rice’ 
‘uncooked rice’ 
‘water’ 
‘mustard’ 

‘meat’ 

‘money’ 

‘person’ 


The classifier -taka is used with money to count rupees. The general classifier is 
used for the counting of paysa (hundredths of rupees). Thus we find nis-taka 
dyaba ‘two rupees’ contrasting with nis-gur dyaba ‘two paysa’. 

The classifiers -pha and -mna are used for pathis and manas, respectively. 
Both of these are standard units of measures in Nepal. One pathi is equivalent to 
eight manas. 

The classifier -jo(r) is used for pairs of things, such as shoes, earrings, etc., 
or for other things that come in sets, such as decks of cards, lock/key sets, etc. 
This morpheme is clearly the result of the incorporation of the Nepali noun jor 
‘pairs’ into the classifier system. This classifier is mensural as it serves to de¬ 
limit a set for counting, rather than classifying something in terms of its inher¬ 
ent semantic characteristics. For example, the noun lakma ‘shoe’ is normally 
classified with -pa because of its inherent relationship to feet. However, -jor is 
used instead to delimit sets (pairs) shoes for counting. Thus we can contrast so- 
pa lakma ‘three shoes’ with sd-jor lakma ‘three pairs of shoes’. 

The numeral classifier -ta(rj) is neither sortal nor mensural, as it is not used 
to classify objects by their semantic properties nor to measure them. Instead it is 
used to group things by type. Thus we can contrast sd-pu sona ‘three flowers’ 
with so-ta sona ‘three types of flowers’. This morpheme is also found lexicalized 
in the form doktarj ‘all types’ (see above). No other classifier occurs with the 
formative dok- ‘all’. 

The classifier -kana is locational and so neither measures nor sorts nouns. In¬ 
stead, it indicates the sides of objects, e.g. thi-kana ‘on one side’ or nis-kana ‘on 
two sides’. Although clearly composed of a numeral plus a classifier, these 
function more as adverbials than as modifiers of nouns. 

There are two numeral classifiers that are used to quantify activities as op¬ 
posed to objects. The classifier thai is used to indicate the number of places 
where something happens, so indirectly it indicates the number of times some¬ 
thing happens. It is the most transparent of all the classifiers in its lexical 
source, as it is clearly the noun thai ‘place’ which is being used as a classifier. It 
is not used with itself; that is, one does not find Hhi-thli thin for one place (the 
general classifier -gur is found instead). Rather, one uses this to classify things 
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done at different places, e.g. nis-thai je is ‘two jobs; jobs at two places’. The 
other classifier which is used to quantify activities is -pul ‘times’, e.g. nis-pul s5- 
pul ‘two or three times’. These two activity quantifiers may be contrasted in the 
following elicited pair of sentences: 

(24) Elicited 

amun nis-thm mi tir-ju 
3sERG two-CL fire light-3 sPST 

‘He lit fires in two places.’ (i.e. ‘He lit two fires.’) 

(25) Elicited 

amun nis-pul mi tir-ju 
3sERG two-CL fire light-3sPST 

‘He lit a fire two times.’ (i.e. ‘He lit two fires.’) 

While both of these sentences can mean ‘He lit two fires’, in (24) the implica¬ 
tion is that he lit fires in two different places, whereas (25) could mean either 
this or that he lit a fire two times in the same place. 



Chapter 9 
Adverbials 


1. Introduction 

The term “adverbial” is a cover term for the classes of lexical adverbs and in- 
tensifiers. Although these two classes have similar properties, they still differ 
enough to justify keeping them in separate lexical classes. 

Adverbs are an open lexical class, highly amenable to borrowing from 
Nepali. They differ from nouns, verbs, and pronouns in that they never inflect. 
They differ from adjectives in that they never occur within a noun phrase. Fi¬ 
nally, they differ from particles in having lexical, as opposed to grammatical, 
meanings and have greater freedom of positioning. Adverbs are never modified, 
nor do they act as heads of phrases or otherwise form constituents. They do not 
occur with intensifiers. 

The positioning of adverbs depends on their semantics. Adverbs which set 
the temporal settings for an event tend to be clause-initial, while those which 
express temporal duration, direction, location, or manner tend to occur before 
the verb. Unlike noun phrases, postpositional phrases, and clauses, adverbs are 
never post-verbal. 

Intensifiers differ from adverbs in that they may occur within the noun 
phrase where they either function as quantifiers or they intensify an adjective. 
Intensifiers also combine with adjectives to form adjectival phrases, behavior 
not shared with adverbs. 


2. Temporal adverbs 

Temporal adverbs function either to indicate the time at which an event oc¬ 
curred or to indicate its duration. Those which set the time of an event are al¬ 
most always positioned clause-initially or directly after the clause-initial sub¬ 
ject: 

(1) au thanu ha-e jaki-e ja chu 

now today bring-NR2 uncooked.rice=GEN rice cook.IMP 

‘Now today cook rice of the rice (I have) brought.’ 
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(2) nichi =uri thi-ma budya ye-ene 
one.day=IND one-CL old.woman come-PART 

‘One day an old woman comes...’ 

(3) isi kesi tut] on-agu 

IpEXC tomorrow FOC go-lpPR 

‘We go tomorrow.’ 

(4) au nmi=n har-sin 

now aunt=ERG say-IMP 

‘Now aunt say it.’ 

When temporal adverbs communicate the duration of an event, they may addi¬ 
tionally occur directly before the verb. The example given in (5) has three tem¬ 
poral adverbs. The clause-initial adverb sets the general time of the events rela¬ 
tive to the preceding discourse, whereas the later two are preverbal and indicate 
the duration of the events: 

(5) libi am misa anthi nicchi sit-ija cacchi mwat-ija 

later that woman like.that all.day die-when all.night survive-when 

‘Later when that one is dead all day, alive all night...’ 

The temporal adverbs which occur in my database are given in (6): 


( 6 ) 


au 

‘now’ 

thanu 

‘today’ 

libi 

‘later’ 

mega 

‘yesterday’ 

lita 

‘next’ 

mvje 

‘before yesterday’ 

yelpanuij 

‘always’ 

kesi 

‘tomorrow’ 

sadaij 

‘always’ 

kansa 

‘after tomorrow’ 

ninpatti 

‘daily’ 

kalsi 

‘next year’ 

nienin 

‘day by day’ 

naga 

‘last year’ 

nicchi 

‘all day’ 

suni 

‘in the morning’ 

cacchi 

‘all night’ 

khacin 

‘later same day’ 

la-chi 

‘one month’ 

balni 

‘evening’ 

da-chi 

‘one year’ 

nasca 

‘late night’ 

habi 

‘before’ 

lita khunu 

‘next day’ 

liter) 

‘again’ 
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I have one example of a temporal adverb being used as a noun. It takes the 
genitive clitic which allows it to modify another noun: balni=e kha ‘evening 
talk’ (i.e. ‘the type of thing one talks about in the evening’). 


3. Locational adverbs 


The adverbs of location are distinct from locational nouns in that they cannot 
occur within a noun phrase, hence cannot be modified nor inflect for number or 
case. The locational adverbs include the forms for ‘up’ and ‘down’ listed in (7): 


(7) 


kobi 

kota 

thabi 


thata/thata 


‘down; below’ 
‘down’ 

‘up, above’ 
‘up’ 


The two forms with -bi are used with stative verbs to indicate static locations at 
a place above or below the deictic center. The two forms with -£a are direction- 
als. They are used with motion verbs to indicate movement upwards or down¬ 
wards away from the deictic center. Examples are given in (8)—(11): 


(8) Elicited 

thabi ame saijat con-a 
above 3sGEN friend stay-3sPST 

‘His friend lives above.’ 

(9) kobi con-a ka lurja twapar=ku 

below stay-3sPST ASS rock flat.top=LOC 

‘It was below, on the flat top of rock.’ 

(10) thata chata ijat-ki 

up umbrella throw-IsPST 

‘I threw the umbrella up.’ 

(11) chi kota twj ye-en bi-u 

2s down FOC come-PART give-IMP 

‘You come down and give it to me.’ 

These adverbs can be contrasted with the locational postpositions used with par¬ 
ticular nouns, e.g. glu depan ‘above the village’ (§4.4.2.9). 
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Obviously related to the above forms are the directionals duta ‘into’ and pita 
‘out’, which also occurs with motion verbs. I have never seen forms *dubi or 
*pibi to contrast with them; speakers appear to use the postpositions dupan and 
pipana instead. 

(12) [bahadur baje-e che=ku ] w duta on-gi 

Bahadur Baje =GEN house=LOC into go-lsPST 

‘I went into Bahadur Baje’s house.’ 

(13) aku yelpanurj pita yer-a 

there always out come-3sPST 

‘It always come out there.’ 

Example (12) clearly shows that the adverb duta is distinct from the preceding 
noun phrase, as it follows the locative clitic, which serves to mark the terminal 
boundary of the NP. 

The forms likhana and hakhena function both as adverbs and as postposi¬ 
tions. The latter usage is discussed in §4.4.2.9. As adverbs the forms occur in¬ 
dependently and mean ‘after; back’ and ‘before; front’ respectively. These 
meanings can be applied to both spatial and temporal contexts. The following 
two sentences were found in a narrative where the speaker was talking about the 
order in which he and some other men went in a line: 

(14) ji=uri hakhena jw-gi 

ls=IND front be-lsPST 

‘I was in the front (i.e. going first).’ 

(15) ale likhana=ri am harkha bahadur jur-a 

then after=IND that Harkha Bahadur be-3sPST 

‘Then in the back (i.e. going last) was Harkha Bahadur.’ 

The forms li and lichilen are also found as directional adverbs. They both 
mean ‘backwards’. My sense is that the latter form is more explicit as the lex¬ 
eme li is used in a number of other lexical items. In the sentence in (16), the 
speaker uses both forms as she repeats the verb: 

(16) lichilen liija-en gyan bahadur=e swahara 

backward walk-PART Gyan Bahadur=GEN garden 
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tulke li litja-en yer-gi 

up.to backwards walk-PART come-lsPST 

‘Walking backwards, I came walking backwards as far as Gyan 
Bahadur’s garden.’ 


4. Manner adverbs 

The specification of the manner of an action may be conveyed by various mor- 
phosyntactic mechanisms. Probably the most common strategy is the participial 
construction, which has manner modification as one of its primary functions. 
This is fully discussed in §19.4.5.3. Here only two examples will be given: 

(17) bwarj-an yer-a 
run-PART come-3sPST 

‘(She) came by running.’ 

(18) cica=vri dai =na anthi twj yerj-an on-a 

small=IND e.brother=ERG that.manner FOC do-PART go-3sPST 

‘The younger of the elder brothers went doing exactly the same thing.’ 

In addition, there are manner demonstratives which are used anaphorically, see 
§5.5.3. 

There is a fair number of manner adverbs in Dolakha Newar, many of which 
are borrowed from Nepali, which has a particularly rich expressive vocabulary. 
Beginning with native Newar forms, there are several adverbs which appear to 
be derived with the affix -(s)ke. By far the most common of these are bala-ske 
‘well’, derived from the adjective bfilat- ‘good’. Its negative counterpart is 
bamala-ske ‘badly’, with the negative affix embedded in it (see §6.4.4.1). These 
common manner adverbs are exemplified in (19) and (20): 

(19) jari=n balaske hat-ai 

b.in.law=ERG well say-3sPR 

‘My brother-in-law says it well.’ 

(20) twaijsona=n busi=ta bamalaske ginla yetj-an 

Rhododendron=ERG Bunsi=DAT badly insult do-PART 

‘Rhododendron badly insulted Bunsi...’ 
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There are at least two other adverbs which also end in -ke. These are sumake ‘si¬ 
lently’, and cyapcyaprake ‘stumblingly’. I am not certain that these were formed 
with the same suffix, or whether the suffix may have broader derivational pos¬ 
sibilities. 

In addition to these manner adverbs, speakers make extensive use of expres¬ 
sive vocabulary, some apparently native and some borrowed from Nepali. 
These can be thought of as ideophones, “a vivid representation of an idea in 
sound, a word often onomatopoeic, which describe a predicate...with respect to 
manner, colour, sound, smell, state, or intensity” (Doke 1935). These adverbs 
are generally difficult to translate, and their meanings may be slightly different 
depending on the verb with which they occur. For example, contrast the phono- 
tactically and semantically related terms in (21)-(24): 

(21) kho dupan swatta morlu-en 
river inside EXPR bathe-PART 

‘Quickly bathing in the river.’ 

(22) pukhuri=e lokhu swatta sut-a 
lake=GEN water EXPR dry-3SPST 

‘The water in the lake completely dried up.’ 

(23) Elicited 

gukhi bwatta charbut-a 
rope EXPR snap-3 sPST 

‘The rope suddenly/completely snapped.’ 

(24) Elicited 

gilas pwatta tapjyat-a 
glass EXPR broke-3sPST 

‘The glass suddenly/completely broke.’ 


Additional examples are given in (25). Like the examples above, these forms 
tend to be specialized for particular verbs and difficult to translate. The transla¬ 
tions given below should be considered approximations: 


( 25 ) 


jurukka dotj-an 
musukka tjil-en 
phisikka ljil-en 
suikucca ju-en 
thapakka ta-en 


‘stand right up’ < ‘stand’ 

‘smile in a particular way’ < ‘smile’ 

‘smile without showing teeth’ < ‘smile’ 

‘running at a wild pace’ < ‘be; become; happen’ 

‘put it just so’ <‘put’ 
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phutte oij-an 
dyappa jaudi-en 
buglwjga tu-en 
puklukka da-en 


‘jump away’ 

‘plunk it down’ 

‘fall head over heels’ 
‘tumble down’ 


< ‘go’ 

< ‘rest a load’ 

< ‘fall from height’ 

< ‘fall from standing’ 


A number of these are borrowed from Nepali. They tend to be trisyllabic with a 
geminate cluster between the second and third syllables, usually -kk-. Other bor¬ 
rowed manner adverbs of a more general nature include hadbad ‘hastily; in a 
hectic manner’, hatanapata ‘in a hurry’, bakhacakha ‘partially completed; half¬ 
way’, turuntai ‘immediately’, and sarasar ‘directly’. 

Another set of ideophones appear to be roughly onomatopoeic. They may be 
incorporated into the clause by the verb yet- ‘do’, which implies someone is 
making the noise, they may be marked with the instrumental =na, or they may 
simply occur independently. They are generally reduplicated, and may be re¬ 
peated more than two times. Some examples are given in (26). Note that the last 
three are not strictly onomatopoeic as they do not represent sounds but feelings 
and sights. 


(26) 

dwaijdwaij yet- 

‘make a banging noise’ 


taktak yet- 

‘make a knocking noise’ 


syasylsyasya 

‘sound of panting’ 


tyatyatyutyu 

‘sound of child babbling’ 


camcamcam 

‘sound of dancing, jewelry-clad feet’ 


gar gar-na 

‘sound of roaring fire’ 


harararararaij 

‘sound of dancing’ 


lililililin 

‘twinkling’ 


jinininin 

‘shivering’ 


pilipili 

‘dim’ 

Some examples of these forms taken from connected discourse 

(27)—(29): 


(27) 

muca cwicwi 

kho-en corj-gu ha 


child EXPR 

cry-PART stay-3PA EVID 


‘The child was crying “cwacwa”.’ 

(28) 

bu]bidbul=na 

dudu yer-a 


EXPR=INST 

milk come-3sPST 


‘Milk came bubbling/gurgling out.’ 
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(29) tajjtaT) yet-ke hira=e ja ha-en bir-ju 

EXPR do-CAUS.PART diamod=GEN rice bring-PART give-3sPST 

‘Making it go “ taytarj ”, (they) brought and gave him the diamond rice.’ 

Manner adverbs are most commonly positioned directly before the verb, al¬ 
though on rare occasion a noun phrase will intervene, as in (28) above. 


5. Intensifiers 

Intensifiers in Dolakha Newar occur most commonly before the verb. If the 
verb is formed by a compound structure with borrowed Nepali vocabulary, the 
intensifier occurs before the compound, not within it. Thus in besna maya yet-ai 
‘(They) loved (her) very much’, the intensifier besna precedes the noun in the 
compound maya yet-, which is composed of the Nepali noun ‘love’ followed by 
the Dolakha verb ‘do’ (see §12.6). It is possible for an argument to intervene 
between the intensifier and the verb, but this is rare. One example is given in 

(30): 

(30) ale lita khunu besna khasi=ta du-en yen-ai 

then next day very goat=DAT drag-PART bring-3sPR 

‘Then the very next day (they) bring the goat, dragging very hard.’ 

Intensifiers may also occur directly before an adjective, either within the 
noun phrase or within the copula complement. The combination of the intensi¬ 
fier and the adjective can be said to form an adjectival phrase: 

(31) [am janabar=pen] cs [[birjker) dukhi] M ,] cc ju-en 

that animal=PL very sad become-PART 

‘The animals became very sad...’ 

The intensifiers which have occurred in my data are given in (32). 


besna 

‘very’ 

bvtjkei] 

‘very’ 

ekdam 

‘very’ (< Nepali) 

nikkai 

‘very’ (< Nepali) 

guli 

‘so much’ (< interrogative of quantity) 

ulistule 

‘to this extreme amount’ (< demonstrative of quantity) 
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There seems to be very little difference between the first four intensifiers se¬ 
mantically and they appear in the same morphosyntactic environments and even 
with the same predicates. It could be that with more data finer distinctions in 
meaning may be discerned. For now, I will give them all the same gloss. The 
first two are native Dolakhae forms, while ekdam and nikkai are both Nepali 
borrowings. Of these four intensifiers, ekdam is the most common. It is also the 
only one that may occur as a quantifier (see §8.2). The intensifier besna is the 
more frequent of the two native intensifiers in my data. 

The last two forms on this list both function as independent elements within 
the noun phrase. They do occur as intensifiers, but at least in my data are much 
less frequent than the other forms in the list. For discussion and exemplification; 
see §5.3 and §5.5.5. 



Chapter 10 

Particles and clitics of individuation and extension 


1. Introduction 

Particles are grammatical morphemes which are not phonologically bound to 
their host and which do not participate in affixation. They do not function as 
verbs or arguments, nor do they have lexical content like adverbs. Also, many 
particles can follow and precede words from a wide range of lexical classes. 
They thus tend not to be restricted to particular syntactic positions. Clitics differ 
from particles in being phonologically bound. They are not stressed independ¬ 
ently and they form a single phonological word with their hosts. Technically 
speaking, particles and clitics cannot form a single lexical class as they differ in 
morphological status. However, the clitics of individuation and extension are 
functionally similar to three particles with discourse function. Indeed, the three 
particles and two clitics never co-occur, so in one sense they seem to be in a 
loose paradigmatic relationship despite their different morphological behavior. 
In addition to these clitics and particles, the language has various other particles 
which have a variety of semantic and syntactic properties. This chapter there¬ 
fore covers a rather disparate set of elements. The only properties which they all 
share is that they are not lexical and do not inflect. 


2. Clitics of individuation and extension 

The clitics of individuation and extension are =(u)ri and =(u)ij respectively. As 
mentioned above, they form a loose paradigm with three particles: the topic 
marker wa, the focus particle twj , and the particle of restriction jukun. The dis¬ 
tribution of these five morphemes is quite complex, both at the level of the indi¬ 
vidual morphemes and at the level of the system as a whole. Here I will illus¬ 
trate the range of environments in which each morpheme is found and present 
hypotheses about their underlying functions and their distributions. 

There is clear phonological evidence that the clitics = (u)ri and =(u)ij are 
phonologically bound. They are unstressed and, although there is some variabil¬ 
ity, the presence or absence of the /u/ vowel is phonologically predictable based 
on the phonological shape of the host. 

Beginning with the individuating clitic =(u)ri , when it follows a host ending 
in a vowel, the /u/ is present and the two conjoined vowels undergo the regular 
phonological rules governing vowel sequences within a single phonological 
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word (§2.3.4). For example, a preceding 111 vowel becomes a glide, a sequence 
of two lul vowels shortens to one, and the remaining vowels form diphthongs: 


(1) Host 

Gloss 

Cliticized Form 

Phonetic form 

misa 

‘woman’ 

misa-uri 

[mi.sau.ri] 

kae 

‘son’ 

ka -uri 

[ka.cu.ri] 

that 

‘place’ 

thii-uri 

[t h a.ju.ri] 

kosa 

‘bone’ 

kdsa=uri 

[ko.sau.ri] 

bobu 

‘baby’ 

bobu=uri 

[bo.bu.ri] 

In some environments, the clitic 

=uri shortens to /ri/, losing its initial vowel. 

This occurs only rarely when the clitic follows a vowel, e.g. ota-ri [this=IND], 

ma=ri [mother=IND], maya=ri [love=IND]. However, the shortening is usually 

found when the clitic is bound to a consonant-final stem: 

(2) Host 

Gloss 

Cliticized form 

Alternate form 

kae=n 

‘son (ERG)’ 

kae-n-ri 

kae=n=uri 

din 

‘day’ 

din=ri 

din-uri 

am 

‘that’ 

am-ri 

am-uri 

Ion 

‘womb’ 

lon=ri 


saijat 

‘friend’ 

saijat-ri 


bikas 

(proper name) 

bikas-uri 



Most of the variation between luril and Iril is found after the ergative clitic =n\ 
in this position the two forms of the clitic appear to be about equally distributed. 
Despite this variation in the presence of the initial vowel, it is still clear that this 
morpheme is phonologically bound. It is unstressed and undergoes the same 
rules governing vowel sequences as are found in word-internal environments. 

The clitic =(u)ij also has two allomorphs, one with lul and one without. 
However the rules governing their distribution are different than those for =uri. 
This is because this clitic ends in a consonant, not a vowel, and so does not nec¬ 
essarily instantiate a separate syllable. The allomorph /q/ is found when the cli¬ 
tic is bound to a vowel-final stem, while the allomorph /uq/ is found when the 
clitic is bound to a consonant-final stem. The presence of the lul vowel allows 
the final nasal to syllabify. Examples are given in (3): 


Host 

Gloss 

Cliticized form 

guli 

‘how much’ 

guli=rj 

cachi 

‘one night’ 

cachi ~ij 

isi 

‘we (EXC)’ 

isi=ij 
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isin ‘we (EXC.ERG)’ isin-wj 

thi-gur ‘one-CL’ thi-gur-utj 

rak ‘anger’ rak=utj 

As the form of the clitic is clearly dependent on the form of the host, we can see 
that this morpheme is also phonologically bound. 

The particles tug and wa are very clearly not bound. They both constitute 
prominent syllables with the former having a heavy rhyme and the latter having 
the vowel /a/, the longest and most sonorous in the inventory. They are also in¬ 
dependently stressed. 

Although these four morphemes fall into two different morphological cate¬ 
gories with respect to phonological boundedness, they all occur in the same 
similar positions within the clause and they are mutually exclusive: they never 
co-occur. Thus these four morphemes still form a loose paradigmatic set and to¬ 
gether they embody a single subsystem of the grammar. 


2.1. The individuating clitic =(u)ri 

The clitic =(u)ri probably occurs in the widest set of environments of the four 
clitics and is also the most semantically consistent. Its primary to function is to 
individuate the referent of the host to which it is bound. Thus it puts one refer¬ 
ent in profile with respect to a group. As mentioned in §4.4.3, this clitic is found 
with great frequency on kin terms on which it appears to have lexicalized. Thus 
this morpheme puts into profile one family member out of the otherwise undif¬ 
ferentiated family group, e.g. ba~uri ‘the father’ (as opposed to other family 
members). In example (4), a daughter and a stepdaughter are being discussed. 
The presence of the clitic profiles each independently, which reinforces the dif¬ 
ference in identity and thus the contrast between them: 

(4) u=ri ekdam moto jur-eu 

this=IND very fat be-3sFUT 

chiji mica-vri gal-ai jur-a 

lplNC.GEN daughter=IND skinny-BV become-3sPST 

‘This one will become very fat; our daughter has become skinny.’ 

This example also shows how the individuating morpheme is used to mark con¬ 
trastive noun phrases. By individuating two referents in succession, they are 
thus contrasted. 
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The individuating function of this morpheme is also nicely illustrated in (5)- 
(6). The speaker is relating a time when he and two family members were re¬ 
quired to go out in the middle of the night to observe a religious ritual. The 
speaker begins by identifying the family members by name. He then proceeds 
with the narrative as follows: 

(5) ale isi so-ma=vri thi-gur twj gut ju-en oij-ane 
then IpEXC three-CL=IND one-CL FOC group be-PART go-PART 

‘Then the three of us went in one group...’ 

Here the individuating clitic differentiates the three men from the rest of the 
family. The focus particle tui ; is marking the new information, highlighting the 
fact that they went in a single group. Later in the narrative, the speaker relates 
how the three were afraid as it was very dark and quite possible that they would 
encounter ghosts. They decided to walk single file and debated who will go in 
front. The result was related as follows: 

(6) ji=uri hakhena jw-gi 
ls=IND front be-lsPST 

‘I was in the front.’ 

dati=ku tato dai jur-a 
middle=LOC Tato e.brother be-3sPST 

‘In the middle was Tato Dai.’ 

ale Ukhana=ri harkha bahadur jur-a 
then back=IND Harkha Bahadur be-3sPST 

‘Then in the back was Harkha Bahadur.’ 

In the first line, the clitic individuates the speaker out of the group of three men 
who are the primary characters at this point in the story. In the third line, the cli¬ 
tic individuates the position (the back as opposed to the front and middle). The 
second line lacks the clitic; the use of the clitic is not obligatory. Why speakers 
choose to specifically mark individuation in some cases but not in others is an 
area for further investigation. 

Because of its individuating function, this morpheme is often found co¬ 
occurring with thi-ma, the numeral ‘one’ plus a classifier (here the classifier for 
animates). The clitic reinforces the fact that one referent out of a group is being 
profiled, as in example (7): 
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(7) dokhumaj jal=lan phutk-ai jur-a 

all net=ABL escape-BV be-3sPST 

‘All of them escaped.’ 

thi-ma=uri jal=ku twj cotj-an con-a 
one-CL=IND net=LOC FOC stay-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘One of them was staying in the net.’ 

In individuating a referent, this morpheme often adds a sense of specificity 
or particularity that is not otherwise present: 

(8) am gjHu=ku=ri 

that village=LOC=IND 

‘In that particular village...’ 

(9) nichi -uri 
one.day=IND 

‘One particular day...’ 

(10) u kha-uri guntatj da-hat! 

this talk=IND nobody.DAT PROH-say 

‘Don’t say this particular thing to anyone!’ 

(11) [thae sona pi-e fhm=uri] N? dhan=e poka dam 

2hGEN flower plant-NR2 place=IND wealth=GEN packet have 

‘In that particular place where the flowers are planted, there is a packet 
of wealth (i.e. treasure).’ 

The individuating clitic usually occurs at the end of a noun phrase, after any 
casemarkers. It may also be found on adjectives within a noun phrase. This is 
particularly found with adjectivals that modify kin terms, e.g. cica=uri dai ‘the 
younger of the elder brothers’. In this example, the noun defines a set of possi¬ 
ble referents and the adjective with the clitic profiles one out of that group. The 
clitic may also be used on adjectivals to make them referential. In this function 
the clitic takes on a derivational quality, e.g. cica=uri ‘the small one’; laijtaij=ri 
‘the naked one’. Similarly, the clitic is often found with headless relative 
clauses (§17.2.1.1), where it also serves to reinforce the referential interpreta¬ 
tion, e.g. likhana ha-e-ri [back bring-NR2=IND] ‘the one you bring behind you’ . 60 
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It is also possible for the clitic =(u)ri to be bound to a non-finite verb, taking 
the whole clause as its scope. Of the eight examples of this in my data, three are 
found with a preceding adverbial clause ending in tulle ‘until’. The individuat¬ 
ing function seems to fit here, as one can see it as individuating the point in time 
at which the events in the clause occur, as in (12): 

(12) am dhan ma-ka-pMe-uri 

that wealth NEG-take-until=IND 

‘Until the time when that wealth is taken...’ 

In the other examples, the clitic occurs either in a participial or a temporal ad¬ 
verbial clause. Presumably a similar analysis is possible, that the clitic functions 
to individuate the particular time at which the events occur. This analysis fits 
the available examples; however, with such a small number of examples, it 
must remain tentative. 


2.2. The extensive clitic =(u)ij 

The extensive clitic =(u)ij is almost exactly opposite in meaning to the indi¬ 
viduating clitic, a fascinating fact given that the two are in a tight paradigmatic 
relationship. Whereas = (u)ri profiles one element out of a group and thus indi¬ 
viduates it, =(u)tj delineates a group of which a profiled element is a part. The 
interpretation and translation of this morpheme varies considerably depending 
on the lexical class and semantic qualities of the host. 

When = (u)ij is bound to a noun phrase with a singular referent, it translates 
as ‘also’, as in examples (13)—(16): 

(13) ji=rj u-i 
ls=EXT gO-lFUT 

‘I also will go.’ (Said after others said they were leaving) 

(14) mica=Tj amta bi chor-ju 

daughter=EXT 3sDAT give(lNF) send-3sPST 

‘(He) gave his daughter also to him (i.e. in addition to the other 
things).’ 

(15) ma ji =rj [thamun je yeij-a that twj] NP . 0Rh 
mother ls=EXT 2hERG work do-NR2 place FOC 
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ji=v i e yet-a u-i 

Is =EXT work do-PURP go-lFUT 

‘Mother, I also will go to work at the same place where you work.’ 

(16) ame=rj hat-cu 
3sGEN=EXT say-3 SPST 

‘He said his also (i.e. asked his question in addition to the other 
man’s).’ 

In these examples we can see that the clitic serves to link the referent of the 
noun phrase to which it is bound with another referent which has been previ¬ 
ously mentioned. The two referents are related in being involved in the same 
type of event in the same way (both leaving, both working at the same place, 
etc.). Speakers sometimes use this clitic in specifically predicating parallels be¬ 
tween referents. When they do this, all the noun phrases are cliticized, as in 

(17) . 61 

(17) ma=t} jawarii dai=tj jawani 

mother=EXT youthful e.brother=EXT youthful 

‘Mother is youthful, and elder brother is also youthful.’ 

In example (18), there are three noun phrases all marked with the extensive cli¬ 
tic. They together form a complex object of the verb har- ‘bring’. The repeated 
clitic emphasizes that the person running has all three referents in tow: 

(18) ale mantri=Tj muca=ij hira-e mala=ij 

then minister=EXT child=EXT diamond=GEN garland=EXT 

bwat-ke ha-en 

run-CAUS(PART) bring-PART 

‘Then running bringing the minister, the child, and the diamond 
garland...’ 

When -(u)rj is bound to a noun phrase that has a specifically plural referent, 
specified for plurality either by the plural affix or by a numeral plus classifier, 
the clitic emphasizes that the referents form a group. It thus translates as ‘both’ 
or ‘all’: 
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(19) isi so-ma-rj on-gu 

IpEXC three-CL=EXT go-lpPST 

‘We all three went.’ 

(20) ale am nis-ma =rj mwat-a 

then that two-CL=EXT survive-3sPST 

‘Then those two both survived.’ 

(21) upista-Tj bo ha-en bi-u 

these.DAT=EXT plate bring-PART give-IMP 

‘Bring plates for all these.’ 

When a plural noun phrase with =(u)ij occurs with a negated verb, it means 
‘not even one’ or ‘not one of the X’, where X refers to the numeral. This often 
occurs with the numeral ‘one’, as in (22): 

(22) bada=ku thi-gur=wj ma-da-i don-ju 

pot =LOC one-CL=EXT NEG-exist-INF finish-3 sPST 

‘In the pot there was not even one (grain of rice) left.’ 

In the following example, the clitic occurs on a numeral within a genitive noun 
phrase, but the overall function is the same: 

(23) lja-ma mica=e=rj biha ma-ju ni 

five-CL daughter=GEN=EXT marriage NEG-be(3PA) yet 

‘Not one of the five daughter’s marriage had occurred yet.’ 

Again the extensive function emphasizes a group where each member has the 
same properties, in this case the fact that they were not involved in a particular 
activity or state. 

The extensive clitic is also found with temporal adverbials. In this environ¬ 
ment it indicates that the activity occurred over the entire time indicated by the 
adverbial: 

(24) niripatti ‘daily’ ninpatd=ij ‘every single day’ 

lita khunu ‘next day’ lita khunu=ij ‘all the next day’ 

cachi ‘one night’ cachi=ij ‘the entire night’ 
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Similarly, when the clitic is combined with the demonstrative of quantity uli 
‘this much’, we find uli=ij ‘just this much’. In all these cases, the clitic func¬ 
tions to delimit an amount and to specify that the entire amount as a complete 
unit, and any point within that amount as being relevant to the predicate. This 
analysis also explains the use of amli-ij ka [that.much=EXT ASS] to mark the 
end of a story. The demonstrative amli ‘that much’ is circumscribed by the clitic 
and shown to contain the entire story; hence one can infer that the speaker has 
finished. The final element is the assertive particle discussed in §10.4.2.2 

The clitic is also commonly used with the demonstrative of manner anthi 
‘like that’. The combination anthi=ij indicates ‘just like that’. In this case we 
see that the manner is bounded and then extended to the new context. 

The extensive clitic is also used to derive indefinite pronouns from inter¬ 
rogative pronouns (§5.4). This again fits with the function of the clitic in delim¬ 
iting a set of all possible referents; any of the referents within the set (or none of 
the referents, if the verb is negated) will equally apply to the predicate. 

(25) apista gunan=urj phon-da ma-ya 
3pDAT who.ERG=EXT ask.for-PURP NEG-come 

‘Nobody came to ask for them (in marriage).’ 

(26) hati=rj apat par-ai jur-sa 
what=EXT trouble touch-BV be-COND 

‘If any trouble befalls you...’ 

Finally, the extensive clitic is found as an etymon in some forms of the 
quantifier dokhunwj ‘all’ (§8.2). Again the clitic has been used in the delimita¬ 
tion of a set. 


3. Three particles with discourse function 

There are three particles in Dolakha Newar which speakers have discourse-level 
functions. The particle wa is a marker of topic, while the particle twj marks ele¬ 
ments which are in focus. The particle jukun serves to significantly restrict the 
reference of arguments; it is less common than the other two. These three parti¬ 
cles do not co-occur on the same noun phrase; neither do they co-occur with ei¬ 
ther of the clitics of individuation and extension. 
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3.1. The particle of restriction jukun 

The particle jukun means ‘only’. It thus emphasizes that the set of possible ref¬ 
erents of the ;ukun-marked constituent excludes all others; hence the set is pre¬ 
cisely delimited. While I have well over 150 examples in my discourse database 
of each of the other four morphemes, I have only 17 examples of jukun. Its use 
is illustrated in (27)—(29): 

(27) ji hatta kho=e datx-ku jukun cd-i mal-a 

Is why river=GEN middle=LOC only stay-INF must-3sPST 

‘Why must I stay only in the middle of the river?’ 

(28) thabi thabi=ri ja jukun ta-en 
top top=IND rice only put-PART 

‘In the top part, she only put rice...’ 

(29) daju=n . jukun kam yeij-an 
e.brother=ERG only work do-PART 

‘Only the elder brother worked...’ 

I have one example of this particle occurring after a participial clause. The 
use of the particle results in a strict conditional interpretation holding between 
the clauses: 

(30) kasi oij-an jal-ai ju-en jukun u pap kataun-ai jur-a 

Kasi go-PART bum-BV be-PART only this sin cut-BV be-3sPST 

‘Only by going to Kasi and burning (i.e. committing self-immolation) 
will this sin be cut from you.’ 


3.2. The topic particle wa 

The particle wa is used to mark a topic. In other words, it is used to highlight a 
referent as especially being the entity to which the clause pertains. The topic 
particle is used primarily with noun phrases, although it can also be used with 
temporal adverbials and with non-finite clauses. Constituents marked with wa 
tend overwhelmingly to be clause-initial, although they may appear postposed 
after the verb. Topics also tend strongly to be grammatical subjects, but this is 
not an absolute. Some examples with the topic particle are given in (31)—(36): 
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(31) dolakha kha=e me wa da tuij ma-da 

Dolakha language=GEN song TOP exist FOC NEG-exist 

‘There aren’t any songs in the Dolakha language.’ (i.e. ‘As for songs in 
the Dolakha language, they don’t exist.’) 

(32) janta wa ekdam pir lag-ai jur-a 

lsDAT TOP very worry touch-BV be-3sPST 

‘I am very worried.’ (i.e. ‘As for me, I am very worried.’) 

(33) au wa mo-oij-gL libi 

now TOP NEG-go-lsPST later 

‘Now I didn’t go. Later.’ 

(34) jin wa mebu tuij kho-ui 

lsERG TOP other FOC see-lsPA 

‘As for me, it was another I used to see.’ 

(35) un wa cher=na=ij kha lar-ju 

this.ERG TOP head =INST=EXT talk talk-3sPST 

‘This one also started talking with his head.’ 

(36) amta wa hira=e ja bir-ju 

3sDAT TOP diamond=GEN rice give-3sPST 

‘To him they gave the diamond rice.’ 

It is possible to have two arguments of a single clause marked with the topic 
particle, although I only have a few examples of this structure. In the following 
example, some boys are talking to their friend’s father, and relating what he told 
them. 

(37) [thae kae-n wa] NP . A [ista wa] NP . R [mula=ku 

2hGEN son=ERG TOP lpEXC.DAT TOP road=LOC 

kwakarbetj=na kisi na-e] NP . 0 kha lar-ju 
frog=ERG elephant eat-NR2 talk talk-3SPST 

‘Your son told us that in the road a frog ate an elephant.’ 

This seems to be the equivalent of using rising intonation on two NPs in a single 
clause in English, i.e. Your son told us that in the road a frog ate an elephant. 
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The topic particle is also used following an adverbial clause with the suffix 
-nasin ‘when’ (§20.2.3), or, more rarely, a participial clause (Chapter 19). 62 In¬ 
terestingly, in all 20 of these examples, the verb is either a motion verb or a 
verb of visual perception, e.g. sor-nasin ‘when (X) saw’. In all of these exam¬ 
ples, some characters in the story are about to witness something surprising, 
usually an event which either resolves a situation established in the narrative or 
significantly moves the story forward. An example is given in (38): 

(38) suntali=n sor-nasin wa thi-ma bala-ku onsami 

Suntali=ERG look-when TOP one-CL beautiful-NR 1 man 

pharsi=lan pita ye-en corj-gu khon-ai 

pumpkin=ERG out come-PART stay-NRl see-3 sPR 

‘When Suntali looked, she saw a handsome man come out of the 
pumpkin.’ 

Just as, within a clause, the topic marker comes right before the crucial new in¬ 
formation about the established topic, so at the level of the narrative, the topic 
marker is positioned just before the climactic points of the story. 


3.3. The focus particle tutf 3 

The particle tiuj occurs in a variety of environments, all of which can be consid¬ 
ered to be focused. That is, elements marked by twj constitute new and impor¬ 
tant information which is set against the backdrop of the presupposed informa¬ 
tion in the clause. Most of the constituents focused by twj are noun phrases, al¬ 
though we also find this particle following demonstratives, adverbs, and some 
non-finite clauses. The vast majority of focused elements occur directly before 
the verb (including borrowed Nepali nouns in N-V compounds). The preverbal 
slot is thus the primary position for focused elements (see §14.2). In a few 
cases, the focused element is postposed, after the verb. 

I will now provide examples of the focus particle. As the focusing function 
is only evident from the context in which it appears, I will precede each exam¬ 
ple with a brief outline of the context. 

Example (39) was produced at a point in the discourse when two of the con¬ 
versational participants have independently decided to leave the current gather¬ 
ing and go have dinner. One says to the other: 
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(39) napa turj u-i ale 
together FOC go-lFUT then 

‘Let’s go together then.’ 

The presupposed information is that the two will go; the focused information is 
the suggestion that they leave together. 

In the next example, one speaker is considering which story to tell for the 
linguist’s tape recorder. After discussing several alternatives, another speaker 
says: 

(40) am turj la-en bi-sin 
that FOC tell-PART give-IMP 

‘Tell that one!’ 

What is presupposed is that the other speaker will tell some story. What is in fo¬ 
cus is the particular story referred to by the demonstrative. Note that this focus¬ 
ing function serves to bring a strong sense of specificity to the focused item. 
Perhaps a better translation of the above example would be ‘Tell that particular 
one’. 

In discussing the assassination of Indira Gandhi, a speaker of the language 
produced the sentence given in (41): 

(41) gad corj-gu turj syarj-an bi-e ra? 

guard stay-NRl FOC kill-PART give-NR2 Q 

‘Was it the guard who killed her?’ 

What is known is that Indira Gandhi has been assassinated by someone. The 
particle turj marks the guard as the focus of the interrogative, marked by the par¬ 
ticle ra at the end of the clause. 

The following example was taken from a narrative relating a story about 
three sisters. While the lives of two of the sisters in the story were settled by 
their marriages to cooks, the fate of the third sister was resolved in this manner: 

(42) thi-ma raja=n napa turj ha-en yer-a 

one-CL king=ERG together FOC bring-PART come-3sPST 

‘A king brought (her) together with him and (they) came (to his 
palace).’ 

The king had already been introduced into the story, so the new information is 
that he brought her together with him. Later in the same story, the woman be- 
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comes pregnant. At this point her sisters (who have been living in relative pov¬ 
erty) say: 

(43) isi twj con-da ye-i 

IpEXC FOC stay-PURP come-lFUT 

‘We will come to stay.’ 

The presupposed information is that someone will come to stay with the sister 
to help her through childbirth and the beginnings of motherhood. This is cultur¬ 
ally expected. The focused information is the identification of the two sisters as 
those who will come and stay with her. 

In the next example, a young man has just returned home with two women. 
His mother asks him who the women are and he replies: 

(44) u nis-ma thape iri twj khyaij 

this two-CL 2HON daughter.in.law FOC be 

‘These two are your daughter-in-laws.’ 

One heuristic for determining whether or not information is focused is its ability 
to appear as answer to an information question (e.g. Payne 1997: 267); in this 
example it clearly does. 

The focused information does not have to be the only new information in a 
clause. In one recording session in the village, speakers took turns telling of 
their encounters with tigers in the woods (probably tall tales, as tigers reportedly 
don’t roam so far north). One speaker produced the following sentence: 

(45) jana hakhen turj dhu ithi yeij-an cotj-an 

lsGEN front FOC tiger like.this do-PART stay-PART 

con-gu ju-en con-a 
stay-NRl be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out there was a tiger right in front of me, doing this.’ 

In this sentence, both the tiger and its behavior are new information, however, 
the speaker chooses to focus the location of the tiger - right in front of her - 
rather than the tiger itself (the whole conversation was about tigers) or its be¬ 
havior. I have no examples of twj occurring more than once in a single clause; if 
there are multiple pieces of new information, the speaker must decide which to 
focus. 
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A nice example of a focused adverbial is taken from the same narrative a bit 
later. The example in (46) was accompanied by the speaker standing and pan¬ 
tomiming her steps backwards: 

(46) ithi ithi ithi ithi li tug 

this.manner this.manner this.manner this.manner back FOC 

yer-gi ka 

come-lsPST ASS 

‘(Going) like this, like this, like this, like this, backwards I came.’ 

Since walking backwards is a relatively unusual thing, it is understandable that 
it is focused. It also highlights the speaker’s dilemma and her unwillingness to 
have the tiger at her back. 

The focus particle may also be used after a non-finite clause, where it plays a 
very similar function. Consider the example in (47): 

(47) am misa biha yetj-an ma-bir-nasin turj am sit-a 

that woman marriage do-PART NEG-give-when FOC 3s die-3sPST 

‘That woman died without having been given in marriage.’ 

The important point being communicated in this sentence is not that the woman 
died, a fact established in the preceding discourse, but her unmarried state at the 
time of her death. 

In the following example, the focus particle has scope over a chain of two 
clauses joined by the participial construction. At this point in the narrative, the 
speaker is producing the voice of a character that has been ordered to have sex 
with a man she has never met so that she will conceive an heir to the throne. 
This sentence was produced in a single intonation unit: 

(48) ji wa chai yeij-an bilaske wash phi-en twj u-i 

Is TOP makeup do-PART nicely clothes wear-PART FOC go-lFUT 

‘I will put on make up and dress nicely and go.’ 

What is in focus here is not the fact that she will go, but that she will go only af¬ 
ter having prepared herself for her new lover by applying make-up and dressing 
nicely. 

All of these examples clearly establish twj as a particle that marks a focused 
constituent. What remains unclear is why a speaker decides to mark focused 
elements sometimes and not others. It is not the case that every clause or even 
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every sentence has an element focused in this way, and there are many pieces of 
new information which speakers choose not to focus. The same question can be 
asked of the topic particle wa. While one can see why arguments marked with 
wa are topical, one can also see other topical arguments that are not so marked. 
It is clear that the answer to these questions lies in part on the interaction of 
these particles with each other and with the individuating clitic. Speakers em¬ 
ploy the four of these as a unified system in the structuring of discourse, but I 
am only now beginning to glimpse how this complex interplay works. This is 
clearly a topic that would prove fruitful under further study. 


4. Other particles 

In addition to the particles above, there are several other particles which primar¬ 
ily occur at the peripheries of clauses and sentences. These can be roughly di¬ 
vided into clause-initial particles and clause-final particles, although the particle 
ale interestingly occurs in both positions, depending on the genre. 


4.1. Clause-initial particles 

The particles which occur in clause-initial position are listed in (49). The func¬ 
tion of these particle is to express loose interpropositional relations across sen¬ 
tence boundaries. All but the first are borrowed from Nepali. I have only one or 
two examples of each, so they will not be further discussed. 


ale 

‘then; and then’ 

natra 

‘or else’ 

am 

‘then’ 

balla 

‘finally’ 

barn 

‘in that case’ 

tyasale 

‘therefore’ 

tara 

‘but’ 


The particle ale occurs often in my data, both in conversational and narrative 
discourse. It has an interesting bimodal distribution: in narrative, it is used 
clause-initially, most commonly also sentence-initially; in interactional conver¬ 
sation, it is used primarily in sentence-final position at the ends of turns. 

Within narrative discourse, ale is used most commonly at the beginnings of 
sentences that instantiate a new episode, although it may also be found after 
non-finite clauses when the following clause will move the storyline forward: 
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(50) ale litaij dosari jur-a 

then again pregnant be-3sPST 

‘Then she became pregnant again.’ 

(51) ale muca-ta besna kucin ti-en bi-e 

then child=DAT very pinch pinch-PART give-NR2 

ju-en con-a 
be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘Then it turns out (he) pinched the child very hard.’ 

(52) ale nakche on-gi 

then Nakche go-lsPST 

‘Then I went to Nakche.’ 

In all of these examples, the events of the clauses which contain ale are all se¬ 
quential with respect to the preceding discourse. 

The particle ale is also found on clauses which summarize the result of pre¬ 
ceding events, as in (53), or indicate that the previously narrated events are con¬ 
tinued for some time, as in (54): 

(53) ale anthi coij-an con-a 

then that.manner stay-PART stay-3sPST 

‘Then she was living like that.’ 

(54) ale anthi jur-ija jw-tja 

then that.manner do-when do-when 

‘Then, acting in that manner for some time...’ 

In these cases the particle has more of a resultative than a sequential function. 

The particle ale serves as a cue from the speaker to the hearer about the 
structuring of the narrative, thus it has a “signpost” function, similar to that dis¬ 
cussed in relation to the transitional continuity of intonation contours in §3.5. 
The particle stands outside of the substance of the narrative itself, that is, it is 
not part of the interwoven threads of argument structure, casemarking, prag¬ 
matic status, and clause combining. 

As the position for aZe in narrative is overwhelmingly at the beginning of a 
clause, it is quite striking that it is found utterance-finally in interactive conver¬ 
sational discourse. I do not have extensive recordings of this genre, so my data 
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are limited. However, in the recordings that I do have, ale is used after short ut¬ 
terances which are used in negotiations between speakers and hearers about 
what is about to happen: 

( 55 ) i 5 i= 77 u-i ale 

lpEXC=EXT go-lFUT then 

‘We’ll both go then.’ 

(56) ja na-en ya ale 

rice eat-PART come.IMP then 

‘Eat and come back then.’ 

( 57 ) kesi u-i hat-agu ale? 

tomorrow go-lFUT say-2hPR then 

‘Did you say you will go tomorrow then?’ (lit. ‘Did you say: “I will go 
tomorrow” then.’) 

In other similar examples, however, the particle is sentence-initial. It would be 
interesting to study the functions and positioning of this morpheme in more in¬ 
teractional data. 


4.2. Sentence-final particles 

There are four particles which occur primarily after a non-embedded finite verb, 
but before any postposed arguments (§14.4). Some of these appear to have in¬ 
teractional functions and their meanings are difficult to specify. 


4.2.1. The question particle ra 

The most semantically transparent particle is the question particle ra. The ques¬ 
tion particle is used on questions which can be answered by a simple yes or no: 

(58) dolakha kha twj la-eu ra? 

Dolakha language FOC tell-3sFUT Q 

‘Will (she) tell it in the Dolakha language?’ 
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(59) thamu =ri anthi yd-aga ra? 

2H0N=IND that.manner laugh-2hPR Q 

‘Are you laughing like that?’ 

(60) dyaba thi-gur dam ra? 

money one-CL exist Q 

‘Do you have one rupee?’ 

The question particle is also used with tag questions (§12.2.1.1). 

I have a small number of examples where ra is used clause-intemally after a 
noun phrase. It is used by the speaker to express significant doubts about the 
identity of a referent who is purported to have a role in an event. This can be 
seen as a type of question, but one which combines the interrogativity of the 
particle with a special focus on the NP. The result is the conveyance of disbe¬ 
lief. This strategy is exemplified in (61)-(62): 

(61) kwakarbeij=na ra apai kisi na-eu? 

frog=ERG Q this.big elephant eat-3sFUT 

‘A frog will eat an elephant this big?’ 

(62) had ra pathi-e pwakal=lan pita ye-eu? 

elephant Q measuring.cup=GEN hole=ABL out come-3sFUT 

‘An elephant will come out of a pathi measuring cup?’ 

Another question particle, transparently related to the first, is hara. I only 
have a small number of examples of this. It appears to be used to ask whether or 
not the material in the preceding clause is true, thus translates as ‘Is it so’. It is 
pronounced with marked rising intonation. An example is given in (63): 

(63) ame tuij gad ha hara? 

3sGEN FOC guard EVID Q 

‘They say he was her guard, right?’ 

4.2.2. The assertive particle ka 

The particle ka is found in my data almost entirely in conversational discourse 
and in first-person narratives. It does occur in my narrative texts, but in all but 
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two of these examples, the particle occurs within embedded speech. This parti¬ 
cle is thus primarily used in interactional contexts. 

Speakers appear to use the particle ka primarily after clauses which relate 
facts which the speaker is asserting as true. The material preceding the particle 
is almost always a single clause relating a single fact: 

(64) kesi yer-eu ka 

tomorrow come-3sFUT ASS 

‘He will come tomorrow.’ 

(65) au ye-i ka 

now come-lFUT ASS 

‘Now I will come.’ 

(66) tata=n u lar-ai ka 

e.sister=ERG this tell-3sFUT ASS 

‘Tata tells this.’ 

(67) amu wa kok ka 
that TOP crow ASS 

‘That is a crow.’ 

In many cases, this morpheme appears to be used in future contexts, e.g. (64), 
where it contrasts with the particle jeu ‘maybe’ (the particle more commonly 
found with predictions which expresses a degree of doubt). In the following ex¬ 
amples, ka is used with verbs which are in past tense but which actually are 
predictions. In the context of both of these cases, the speaker believes she is in 
mortal danger (from a ghost in one case and from a tiger in another). This use of 
the past tense signals the speaker’s certainty that the end is near (§16.2.3); this 
certainty is accentuated by the use of the assertive particle: 

(68) au don-a ka ma-khe ra? 

now finish-3sPST ASS NEG-be Q 

‘Now I’m finished, right?’ 

(69) au syat-cu ka 

now kill-3sPST ASS 

‘Now I’m dead.’ (lit. ‘Now it killed (me).’) 
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Example (70) is the only biclausal example I have with this particle in my 
database. In the context, a child has just cried and someone has asked why. The 
material of the final clause ( khor-a ) is presupposed; what is asserted is the mate¬ 
rial of the first clause, the reason for the tears. In this example, the function of 
the construction appears to be the marking of focus: 

(70) amun hira-e mala khotj-an khor-a ka 

3sERG diamond=GEN garland see-PART cry-3sPST ASS 

‘He saw the garland of diamonds and cried.’ 

Most of my examples where the particle ka occurs with past tense verbs are 
taken from first-person narratives which relate encounters with ghosts or tigers. 
It seems possible that the particle is being used to assert that the events really 
did occur (even though they may seem to some a bit far-fetched) or to lend a 
sense of immediacy to the narration: 

( 71 ) a bajai a bajai hat-agi ka jin=uri but=ta 

hey g.mother hey g.mother say-lsPR ASS lsERG=IND ghost=DAT 

‘I say to the ghost: “Hey grandmother, hey grandmother”.’ 

(72) watt: yet-cu ka! 

ONOM do-3sPST ASS 

He screamed: “Waaaaaaaa!”.’ 

4.2.3. The dubitative particle jeu 

Whereas the particle ka expresses the speaker’s belief that assertion of the 
clause is true, the particle jeu does the opposite; it expresses the speaker’s 
doubt. Speakers translate this particle as ‘maybe’ in English: 

(73) ji gyat-a hatj-an sir-ai jeu 

Is fear-3sPST say-PART know-3sPR maybe 

‘Maybe he knows I am afraid.’ 

(74) ale amu chanta chanta=tj thosi na-i bi-eu jeu 

then that 2sDAT 2sDAT=EXT meat eat-INF give-3sFUT maybe 

‘Now maybe they will give you meat to eat.’ 
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(75) au nis-ma dida =ij sit-a jeu 

now two-CL e.brother=EXT die-3sPST maybe 

‘Now maybe (my) two elder brothers both died.’ 

4.2.4. The hearsay particle ha 

The particle ha is evidential. It indicates that the source of the speaker’s knowl¬ 
edge of the event is based on hearsay rather than on direct participation or ob¬ 
servation. This function is nicely exemplified in the following example, taken 
from conversation: 

(76) ame turj gad ha hara? 

3sGEN FOC guard EVID Q 

‘I heard it was her own guard, is it so?’ 

The particle ha is used at the beginning of folk stories to indicate that the 
story is something that is commonly related but about which the speaker does 
not claim direct knowledge. The following phrase is formulaic for the first line 
of such narratives: 

(77) thi-gur giu da-u ha 
one-CL village exist-3PA EVID 

‘There existed a village.’ 

Speakers vary in the degree to which they use this particle in narrative. Some 
speakers don’t use it at all. Others use it only on the first few sentences which 
establish the setting and the characters. Some speakers also use it for the intro¬ 
duction of new significant characters or on events that are surprising. Others use 
it more liberally, presumably to allow maximum specification of the evidential 
source, and remove the speaker from being responsible for its truth. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that this morpheme is never found in first-person narratives, a fact 
which is easily explained, as the evidential source for those narratives is the 
speaker’s experience. 


4.2.5. The agreement particle na 

The particle na has an interactional function. It is used primarily after impera¬ 
tives, where it is produced with marked rising intonation. The function appears 
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to be to elicit the addressee’s agreement that he or she will follow the command. 
Because the addressee is given the opportunity to agree (or not), this particle 
softens the sense of command conveyed by the imperative. This function of the 
particle is illustrated in (78) and (79): 

(78) thamun har-sin na? 

2hERG say-IMP AGR 

‘You say it, okay?’ 

(79) ji samj-ai jur-sin na ma? 

Is remember-BV be-IMP AGR mother 

‘Remember me mother, okay?’ 

I also have a few examples of this particle occurring after questions. In the 
following, the speaker is proposing that she and the addressee leave together, 
and so na is appropriate for eliciting agreement: 

(80) isi napa u-i na? 

IpEXC together go-lFUT AGR 

‘We’ll go together, okay?’ 

Another example has this particle following sir-amin ‘you know’. Although not 
after an imperative, the speaker seems to be using the particle to elicit from his 
friends agreement that he can tell them his story: 

(81) chipista thi-gur kha har-i sir-amin na? 

2pDAT one-CL talk say-lFUT know-2pPR AGR 

‘I’ll tell you one thing, you know?’ 

A more detailed study of this particle and its interactive functions is warranted. 


4.2.6. The particle le 

The particle le is another interactional particle which is used in many of the 
same environments as fca, ra, and na: questions, imperatives and assertions. In 
questions, le may be used in information questions utilizing interrogative words 
(§5.3). This particle thus clearly contrasts with ra, which is used in yes/no ques¬ 
tions (as discussed above). Both particles are found in the following utterance 
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taken from a conversation. The first question requires an answer with specific 
information, but the second only a yes or no reply. 

(82) gu=ri le? cica-u=ri ra? 

which=IND PRT small-NRl=IND Q 

‘Which one? The small one?’ 

Although le is sometimes used with information questions it does not always 
occur in this environment and I do not understand when a speaker chooses to 
use it and when not. The particles ra and le may also combine, producing ra le. I 
only have this in two examples and both entail yes/no questions. An example is 
given below: 

(83) har-i sa-i ra. le? 

say-INF know-lFUT Q PRT 

‘Will I know what to say?’ 

I regret to say that the function of le when it is used in other environments 
remains opaque to me. It would be useful to work with a native speaker to con¬ 
trast imperatives with le with imperatives with na, and assertions with le with 
assertions with ka. My impression is that the meanings of all of these final par¬ 
ticles are quite subtle and that a native speaker with training in linguistics is re¬ 
quired before full illumination will be possible. 



Chapter 11 

Noun-phrase structure 


1. Introduction 

The noun phrase is a key constituent in the grammar of any language. It is obvi¬ 
ous that noun phrases are crucial for establishing reference and for predicating 
stable properties in copular constructions. In Dolakha Newar noun phrases also 
carry the casemarkers that clarify the propositional relationship between the ref¬ 
erents and the verb. 

Noun phrases may contain a number of elements and have a wide variety of 
structures. The elements which occur when a noun phrase is headed by a noun 
are different than those which occur when a noun phrase is headed by a pro¬ 
noun. Noun phrases can be coordinated, as can elements within the noun phrase. 
Noun phrases can also be put in apposition to one another and be embedded 
within one another. This chapter will spell out the details of this range of struc¬ 
tures and, where possible, describe the functions that noun phrases of different 
structures play in discourse. 


2. Elements of the noun phrase and their order 

Noun phrases may contain a number of different lexical elements, which have 
been discussed in previous chapters. Table 34 lists the lexical elements of the 
noun phrase, with examples and cross-references to relevant sections: 


Table 34. Lexical elements of the noun phrase 


Element 

Example 

Translation 

Section 

Demonstrative 

am kehe=uri 

‘that younger sister’ 

§5.5 

Genitive 

mica=e sayat=pen 

‘daughter’s friends’ 

§4.4.2.2 

Relative 

pali depart coy-gu kok 

‘crow staying on the roof’ 

§17.2.1 

Adjectival 

megu=ri mi 

‘other man’ 

§7 

Quantifier 

sd-gur mec 

‘three chairs’ 

§8 

Noun 

twaysona 

‘rhodedendron’ 

§4 

Pronoun 

chipen nis-ma=y 

‘both of you’ 

§5.2 


All of these elements are optional. This is because nominal referents do not 
have to be overtly mentioned in discourse; noun phrases are often omitted in 
connected speech. Also, there is not a single category on this list that is obliga- 
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torily present in every noun phrase; this includes the category of noun (as noun 
phrases may be headless). 

In addition to the lexical elements of the noun phrase presented above, noun 
phrases also may contain the grammatical elements listed in Table 35: 


Table 35. Grammatical elements of the noun phrase 


Element 

Morphemes 

Section 

Plural clitic 

-pen, =pista, etc. 

§4.4.1 

Case clitic 

=na, -ta, =e, etc. 

§4.4.2 

Clitic of individuation or extension 

=(u)ri or =(u)rj 

§4.4.3; §10.2 

Topic or focus particle 

wa or tup 

§10.3 


These grammatical morphemes always follow the lexical elements and occur in 
the order presented. Note that the clitics of extension or individuation do not co¬ 
occur with the topic and focus particles (§10.2 and 10.3). The grammatical 
morphology of the noun phrase will not be further discussed in this chapter. 

Turning to the combinatorial possibilities of lexical elements of the noun 
phrase, it should first be noted that pronouns and nouns behave differently in 
this regard. Pronouns are quite limited in the lexical categories they may co¬ 
occur with and in the ordering of those elements. Pronouns may be modified by 
quantifiers (especially numerals), which are consistently ordered after the pro¬ 
noun, e.g. chipen nis-ma=n [2p two-CL=ERG] ‘you two (ERG)’. 

Noun phrases which have nominal heads or are headless are much more 
complicated structurally. The ordering of noun-phrase elements is relatively 
fixed. The only element which exhibits flexibility in its ordering is the quanti¬ 
fier, which can occur in three separate positions. Putting the quantifier aside for 
the moment, noun-phrase elements occur in the order represented in (1): 

(1) Ordering of elements within the noun phrase 

(exclusive of quantifiers) 

1. Demonstrative 

2. Genitive 

3. Relative Clause 

4. Adjective 

5. Noun 

Examples of noun phrases containing these elements in a variety of combina¬ 
tions are given in examples (2)-(9): 
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(2) Demonstrative-Noun 
am khunu 

that day 

‘that day’ 

(3) Genitive-Noun 

hira=e ja 

diamond=GEN rice 

‘diamond rice’ 

(4) Relative Clause-Noun 
[thamun je yetj-a]^ that 
2hERG work do-NR2 place 

‘place where you work’ 

(5) Adjective-Noun 

bala-ku onsa-mi 

beautiful-NR 1 man-person 

‘beautiful man’ 

(6) Demonstrative-Genitive-Noun 
am raja=e kae=n 

that king=GEN son=ERG 

‘that king’s son’ 

(7) Demonstrative-Adjective-Noun 
u anautha kha 

this strange talk 

‘this strange talk’ 

(8) Genitive-Adjective-Noun 
caitbar=e dwa-ku mela 
Caitbar=GEN big-NRl festival 

‘big festival of Caitbar’ 
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(9) Relative Clause-Adjective-Noun 

[chanta bi-e] gEL ma-sa-ku ma-sa-ku cijbij 

2sDAT give-NR2 NEG-tasty-NR 1 NEG-tasty-NR 1 things 

‘untasty things that they give you’ 

Quantifiers can occur in three separate positions within the structure pre¬ 
sented in (1): they can directly follow the demonstrative, and they can either di¬ 
rectly precede or directly follow the noun. The latter means that in headless 
noun phrases the quantifier ends up in final position. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that although there are three positions that the quantifier may occupy, 
there may be only one quantifier in any given noun phrase. We can incorporate 
the quantifier into the noun-phrase schema as in (10). 

(10) Positional possibilities of the quantifier with respect to other noun¬ 
phrase elements 

1. Demonstrative 

2. Quantifier 

3. Genitive 

4. Relative Clause 

5. Adjective 

6. Quantifier 

7. Noun 

8. Quantifier 

Demonstratives followed by quantifiers are exemplified in (11) through (13): 

(11) Demonstrative-Quantifier 
apen sd-ma=tj 

those three-CL=EXT 

‘all those three’ 

(12) Demonstrati ve-Quantifier-N oun 

am thi-mna jaki-uri 

that one-CL uncooked.rice=IND 

‘that one grain of rice’ 

(13) Demonstrative-Quantifier-Relative-(postposed) Noun 

u nis-ma [likhana /ia-e] REL =ri] NP . cs [gun] cc [misami=pen] HEAD ? 

this two-CL behind bring-NR2=IND who woman=PL 

‘Who are these two women whom you bring behind you?’ 
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Example (13) is particularly interesting and highly unusual. It is a copular 
clause, although the copula itself has been omitted (§12.3). The head of the 
noun phrase which instantiates the copula subject has been postposed to clause- 
final position. 

Although these examples clearly demonstrate that demonstratives precede 
quantifiers, it is much more common for quantifiers to occur in phrase-initial 
position without a preceding demonstrative. Phrase-initial quantifiers are espe¬ 
cially common in noun phrases which constitute the first mention of a referent 
in the discourse, or a referent which is non-specific. Most commonly, the nu¬ 
meral one with a classifier occurs in this position, however other numerals and 
other quantifiers may also occur. 64 Examples are given in (14)—(19): 

(14) Numeral-Noun (two times) 

thi-gur des-ku thi-ma misami da-u 

one-CL country=LOC one-CL woman exist-3PA 

‘In a country, there lived a woman.’ 

(15) Numeral-Genitive-Noun 
thi-gur dhan=e pwaka 
one-CL wealth=GEN packet 

‘a packet of wealth’ 

(16) Numeral-Numeral-Noun 

nis-gur sd-gur bakas 

two-CL three-CL box 

‘two or three boxes’ 

(17) Numeral-Adjective-Adjective-Noun 

thi-gur bala-ku hega-u sona 

one-CL beautiful-NRl red-NRl flower 

‘a beautiful red flower’ 

(18) Quantifier-Noun 
gatkeij mi=pista 
many person=PL.DAT 

‘many people’ 
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(19) Quantifier-Geniti ve-N oun 
dokhu saijat=e ja 
all friend=GEN rice 

‘all the friends’ rice’ 

The second position in which the quantifier appears is directly before the 
noun. I only have seven examples of this ordering, five where the quantifier is 
positioned between a genitive and a noun, and two where it is positioned be¬ 
tween an adjective and a noun. When the quantifier precedes the genitive, there 
are two possible syntactic structures. First, the quantifier may modify the geni¬ 
tive noun, and the two together form a noun phrase which is then embedded as a 
modifier of the head. Example (19), dokhu saijat=e ja ‘all the friends’ rice’, ex¬ 
emplifies this structure. The quantifier dokhu ‘all’ modifies saijat ‘friend’ and 
the two together form a phrasal constituent. This constituent is then embedded 
by the genitive clitic and modifies the head noun ja ‘rice’. The structure can be 
represented as in (20): 

(20) [[dokhu saijat =e] NP _/a] NP 

In the second structure underlying a sequence of Quantifier-Genitive-Noun, 
the genitive forms a phrasal constituent with the head noun and this constituent 
is modified by the quantifier. This structure is exemplified by example (15), thi- 
gur dhan-e pwaka ‘one packet of wealth’. In this example, the embedded geni¬ 
tive phrase consists only of a single word which modifies the head noun. These 
together form a phrasal constituent which is in turn modified by the numeral. 
This analysis is motivated by the semantic structure of the noun phrase. The 
genitive modifier expresses the content and hence the essential quality of the 
packet; thus the two nouns are closely linked semantically and structurally. This 
is represented in (21): 

(21) [thi-gur [[dhan=e] NP pwaka] NP ] NP 

Thus we see that the Quantifier-Genitive-Noun order reflects two distinct 
structures: [[Quantifier-Genitive] Noun] and [Quantifier [[Genitive] Noun]]. 
The same is not true of the opposite order of modifiers. The order Genitive- 
Numeral-Noun has only one possible structure underlying it, that in which the 
numeral plus the noun together form a constituent which as a whole is modified 
by the genitive, i.e. [Genitive [Numeral Noun]]. This is true because a genitive 
cannot modify a numeral independently of the following noun, hence the geni¬ 
tive and the numeral alone cannot form a constituent. Consider the phrase ame 
das mas [3sGEN ten month] ‘her ten months’, which refers to a woman’s term of 
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pregnancy. The combination of the quantifier plus the numeral together specify 
the standard period of time for gestation, while the genitive makes it clear 
whose pregnancy is being discussed. The combination of the numeral and the 
noun together signal the concept of gestation; they are crucially related (and 
possibly lexicalized), so are not interrupted by the genitive noun phrase. An¬ 
other example is jana thi-ma mica [lsGEN one-CL daughter] ‘my one daughter’. 
The information provided by the numeral applies to the daughter alone; it con¬ 
tains information inherent in the following noun, much like dhan-e poka above. 
By contrast, the genitive is establishing a relationship between the daughter and 
an external participant; hence it is positioned outside of the numeral-noun con¬ 
junct. 

In my data, the most frequent order for adjectives and numerals is Numeral- 
Adjective-Noun. This follows from the same type of reasoning as above; the ad¬ 
jective is specifying an inherent aspect of the noun and so is positioned closer to 
it than a numeral (especially as numerals have broader-level discourse functions 
such as introducing new referents). I do have two examples of the numeral di¬ 
rectly preceding the noun; one is given in (22): 

(22) Iku ekdam hala-ku ekdam thi-gur din da-u ha 

there very beautiful-NRl very one-CL day exist-3PA EVID 

‘There it was a very beautiful day.’ 

This example was produced in a single intonation unit. However the adjective 
hala-ku ‘beautiful’ is given a significant prosodic accent, with unusual elonga¬ 
tion of the initial vowel, the effect of which is to intensify the concept of the 
beauty. The speaker then repeated the intensifier, which is quite unusual, and 
then the numeral and noun follow. Although two examples do not constitute 
sufficient data on which to base a generalization, the marked prosodic structure 
suggests that these example might involve the left dislocation of the adjectival 
phrase in order to give it special highlighting. More examples of this structure 
are needed before a full understanding of this ordering is obtained. 

The final position for quantifiers is post-nominal. The quantifier is the only 
lexical noun-phrase element which may occur after the noun within the noun 
phrase. Although this ordering occurs with considerable frequency, it is difficult 
to find a single unifying analysis that explains the post-nominal positioning in 
every case. However, there are several patterns which emerge from the data. 
First, the numeral is more likely to follow a noun that denotes a kin term than a 
noun of another semantic category, e.g. dida=pen nis-ma=tj [e.brother two- 
CL=EXT] ‘both older brothers’, am kae mica so-ma=ta [that son daughter three- 
CL=DAT] ‘those three sons and daughters’. Second, the numeral is more likely to 
come after a noun if it has a genitive modifier, e.g. lu-e bo thi-pta [gold=GEN 
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plate one-CL] ‘one plate of gold’. As discussed above, the ordering Quantifier- 
Genitive-Noun reflects two possible syntactic structures; the postposing restricts 
the number of possible underlying structures to one (that where the quantifier 
modifies the combination of the genitive and the noun). This syntactic disam¬ 
biguation may motivate the post-nominal ordering iri such cases. Finally, the 
specification of a noun followed by a quantifier can have a topic-comment 
structure. The noun phrase up to and including the noun appears to establish a 
topic, which the quantifier plus the remainder of the clause comments upon: 

( 23 ) am thakkar amli=rj nar-gi 

that trouble that.much=EXT eat-lsPST 

‘Trouble, I experienced that much of it.’ 

(24) dal pe-gur tja-gur jukun kururura ha-ke 

dal four-CL five-CL only EXPR bring-CAUS.PART 

‘Of the lentils, only four or five he brought kururura (sound of lentils in 
a metal bowl).’ 

This suggests the possibility that there may be two noun phrases involved, that 
which establishes the topic, and the resumptive quantifier. It is unclear whether 
such an analysis can be justified in purely syntactic terms. 

It should also be mentioned that numerals are likely to occur as the final 
element of noun phrases which are headless. In these examples, the numerals 
appear to function as the head in that they specify the individual who has the 
properties denoted by the modifiers, e.g. [tirigriijga],^, thi-ma [skinny one-CL] 
‘one skinny one’, [raja-ke otj-gu] REL thi-ma-n-ri [king=ALL go-NRl one- 
CL=ERG=IND] ‘one who went to the king’. 


3. Coordination 

In addition to the variety of syntactic structures created by combining the lexi¬ 
cal categories above, noun phrases may be further complicated by the process of 
syntactic coordination, which may occur at the level of the noun phrase or 
among noun-phrase elements. 

Coordination is distinct from compounding (§4.3.1). Whereas compounding 
simply juxtaposes two nouns that together denote a single referent, coordination 
links two distinct noun phrases or noun-phrase elements, each with its own in¬ 
dependent referent. In addition, coordination entails the use of a conjunction, 
usually ho ‘and’. There is no native conjunction ‘or’ in Dolakha Newar; occa- 
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sionally one of the Nepali morphemes with this meaning, ki or athewa, are bor¬ 
rowed for this purpose. 

When noun phrases are coordinated, they form one complex noun phrase, 
which receives only one casemarker. 65 A simple example, where the conjoined 
noun phrases each consist of a simple noun, is given in (25). A more compli¬ 
cated example involving the conjunction of headless noun phrases is given in 

(26). To clarify the structure of the construction, large brackets are used at the 
level of the coordinated noun phrase. 

(25) T [bobu] NP ho [kae] NP "| =n=ri 

Lfather and son J=ERG=IND 

‘the father and son’ 

(26) [[haluwa chu-ku=ke oij-gu] Nr ho [bhanche=ke or;-gu] NP l =ta 

Lhaluwa cook-NRl=ALL gO-NRl and COok=ALL gO-NRlJ =DAT 

‘the one who went with the haluwa cook and the one who went with the 
cook’ 

Note that this structure differs syntactically from apposition, where two corefer- 
ential noun phrases, each independently casemarked, are put into a single clause 
with no conjunction (discussed directly below). 

Most of my examples of coordination are simpler than those given above, as 
the complex noun phrase is absolutive, hence unmarked for case, and the con¬ 
joined noun phrase consist of simple nouns. Some examples of coordinated 
structures within clauses are given in (27)—(29): 

(27) ["[nasW ho [slpar]\ P detj-an 

Lnose and bun J cut-PART 

‘Cutting off their noses and buns...’ 

(28) [[hiU ho [dudu]\ P yer-a 

Lblood and milk J come-3sPST 

‘Blood and milk came out.’ 

(29) ["[chiU ho [/i]"| NP wa dampat mil-ai ju-en 

|_2s and Is J TOP spouse suitable-BV be-PART 

‘You and I are suitable spouses...’ 
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Coordination may also join elements that occur inside the noun phrase, spe¬ 
cifically relative clauses, example (30), and genitive noun phrases, example 
(31). 

(30) T [thamun yetj-a ] m ho {jin yetj-a] ~L fi ki 

L2hERG do-NR2 and lsERG do-NR2j uncooked, rice 

‘the rice which you earned and which I earned’ 

(31) Elicited 

am jana f [dai=e] NP ho [klja=e] ~L che 

that lsGEN |_e.brother=GEN and y.brother=GEN J house 

‘the house(s) of my elder brother and younger brother’ 

Example (31) may refer either to one house shared by both brothers or to 
two houses, one belonging to each. 

It is also possible to conjoin just the nouns, and to use a single genitive 
casemarker at the level of the coordinated noun phrase, i.e. am jana [dai ho 
kija]=e che. [that lsGEN e.brother and y.brother=GEN house] ‘that house of my 
brothers’. A narrative example of this structure is given in (32): 

(32) T[ amu parasar risi] NP ho [makche ganda] 1 NP =e ritidan 

Lthat Parasar Risi and Makche GandaJ =GEN intercourse 

‘the intercourse of Parasar Risi and Makche Ganda’ 

Quantifiers are not coordinated in my data. Instead, quantifiers simply fol¬ 
low one another in sequence, e.g. jaki pe-gar ija-gar [rice five-CL six=CL] ‘five or 
six grains of rice’. Similarly, adjectives may follow one another in sequence and 
do not require syntactic coordination, e.g. bdla-ku hega-u sona [beautiful-NRl 
red-NRl flower] ‘beautiful red flower’. Conjoined demonstratives are not at¬ 
tested in my data. 


4. Apposition 

Another structure which is not uncommon in my discourse data is apposition. 
Apposition involves the predication of two noun phrases, each of which refer to 
the same referent. It differs from coordination in three ways. First, in appositive 
structures the two noun phrases are coreferential. Second, it does not involve a 
conjunction. Third, each of the noun phrases carries its own casemarker. Most 
examples of apposition in my discourse data do not have an intonational bound- 
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ary between the appositive noun phrases, although some do. The length of the 
noun phrase could well be one factor in determining this, with longer apposed 
noun phrases more likely to have an intonational boundary than shorter apposed 
noun phrases. Apposition appears to be used when the speaker wants to provide 
additional clarification about the identity of a referent. Examples are given in 

(33)-(37). Note that in (34) the second appositive noun phrase involves coordi¬ 
nation: 

(33) [jin photj-a misa] NP [jin khotj-a keti wa] NP 

lsERG ask.for-NR2 woman lsERG see-NR2 girl TOP 

khe twj ma-khe 
be FOC NEG-be 

‘This is not the woman I asked for (in marriage), the girl whom I saw.’ 

(34) [isCnp [ba ho ji ] w gau-ku on-tjasin 

IpEXC father and Is village=LOC go-when 

‘When we, father and I, went to the village.’ 

(35) [otajNp [parasar risi=ta] Nf kho tar yetj-an bi-u 
3sDAT Parasar Risi=DAT river cross do-PART give-IMP 

‘Ferry him, Parasar Risi, across the river.’ 

(36) [amu keti napa] NP [amu si-ku misa napa] NP 

that girl ASSOC that die-NRl woman ASSOC 

ritidan ju ju-en con-a 

intercourse happen(NRl) be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It happened that he had intercourse with that girl, with that dead 
woman.’ 

Appositive noun phrases may also be postposed (§14.4): 

(37) \jari=ta] w sat-ai mal-a [amta wa] NP 

b.in.law=DAT invite-BV must-3sPST 3sDAT TOP 

‘We must invite my brother in law, him.’ 
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5. Lists 

In addition to the structures of coordination and apposition, noun phrases may 
also be simply juxtaposed in a list. Lists of noun phrases differ from coordi¬ 
nated structures in that they do not form a single noun phrase and do not involve 
a conjunction. Lists differ from apposition in that the noun phrases are not 
coreferential. The following example includes a list of six noun phrases fol¬ 
lowed by anagu, the demonstrative of type, which appears to serve a summary 
function: 66 

(38) [kuramuni] NP [ger] NP [ baji] NP [caku] w [caklat=pen] NP 

condensed.milk ghee beaten.rice sweets chocolate=PL 

[ekdam sa-ku sa-ku phalphul-pen j^, anagu jukun 

very tasty-NRl tasty-NRl fruit=PL like.that only 

pita ka-en bir-ai 
out take-PART give-3sPR 

‘Dairy products, ghee, beaten rice, sweets, chocolates, very tasty tasty 
fruits, only things like that (he) takes out and gives (her).’ 

It is possible for lists to occur independently of the clause, that is, without 
playing the role of arguments. In example (39) the speaker has just related the 
birth of three sons. She then uses the list as a summary and a reminder to hearer 
what the three sons were named. Each name is in its own intonation unit, with 
rising intonation on the first two, and falling on the last. Thus the prosodic 
structure provides the list with internal coherence. (The symbol // indicates a 
marked-rising terminal pitch contour; the symbol \ indicates a falling terminal 
pitch contour). 

(39) bidur II panduk I I dirtarastra \ 

Bidur Panduk Dirtarastra 

‘Bidur, Panduk, Dirtarastra.’ 


6. Noun-phrase embedding 

This chapter has already illustrated some examples where noun phrases occur 
embedded within other noun phrases. The genitive construction involves such 
embedding as the phrase itself contains a noun phrase which may be elaborated 
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to any size or structure. For example in (40) the genitive noun phrase consists of 
a demonstrative, a noun and a postposed numeral: 

(40) [[amu sarjat thi-ma~e] m ja] m 

that friend one-CL=GEN rice 

‘that one friend’s rice’ 

The embedding of a genitive phrase into a noun phrase constitutes a recur¬ 
sive structure, as it is possible to embed a genitive phrase into a noun phrase 
which is within another genitive phrase repeatedly. I have no examples where 
this goes beyond two levels of embedding: 

(41) [[[syeti £a£a=e]Np mica=e] NP che] NP 

Syeti Tata =GEN daughter=GEN house 

‘Syeti Tata’s daughter’s house.’ 

Noun phrases within genitive phrases may also contain an embedded relative 
clause: 

(42) [[[jin mega miije ha-e] REL jaki=e] NP ja] NP 

lsERG yesterday before bring-NR2 rice=GEN rice 

‘the cooked rice of the uncooked rice which I brought yesterday and 
before’ 

And of course, relative clauses themselves may be highly complex, actually 
constituting relative “structures” of multiple clauses (see §19.3.2). 

I have only one example in which a postpositional phrase is embedded as a 
modifier of a noun. It is given in (43). The postposition is bare ‘about’, which is 
borrowed from Nepali. I would thus consider this to be a marginal structure in 
Dolakha Newar: 

(43) [u tu [nis-gur sima=e bare] PP thi-gur bala-ku bakhan ] 

this FOC two-CL tree=GEN about one-CL beautiful-NRl story 

‘this one beautiful story about two trees’ 

The modification of nouns by postpositional phrases normally requires an inter¬ 
vening verb. For example, one would not say *jana hakhen mi [lsGEN front per¬ 
son] for ‘the person in front of me’, instead one would use the verb con- ‘be at; 
stay’ embedded into a relative clause, e.g. jana hakhen coij-gu mi [lsGEN front 
stay-NRl person] ‘the person who is in front of me’. 
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7. Summary of noun-phrase structures 

This chapter has illustrated a wide range of noun-phrase structures in Dolakha 
Newar. The great range of attested structures can be attributed to three proper¬ 
ties of noun phrases: the positional range of the quantifier, the coordination of 
noun phrases, and the embedding of noun phrases. The latter two mechanisms 
are the ones which give the greatest range of structures, as they allow for the 
construction of complex noun phrases from simple noun phrases. Coordination 
and embedding differ in that coordination involves a conjunction and coordi¬ 
nates two noun phrases at the same level of structure, whereas embedding in¬ 
volves the use of a genitive noun phrase as a modifier of another noun. These 
two structures can then be differentiated from apposition and lists, both of 
which put distinct noun phrases in sequence without syntactically combining 
them to form a complex phrase. Whereas apposition involves two noun phrases 
which are coreferential, lists involve noun phrases which refer to distinct refer¬ 
ents. 
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Clause types 


1. Introduction 

In this chapter, I will discuss the six major clause types in Dolakha Newar: 
copular clauses, which have two core arguments related by a copular verb; verb¬ 
less clauses, which have two core arguments but lack a copular verb; intransi¬ 
tive clauses, which have a single core argument; dative-experiencer clauses, 
which have one or two core arguments, one a semantic experiencer in dative 
case; transitive clauses, which have two core arguments; and ditransitive 
clauses, which have three. For each clause type, I will outline the clause struc¬ 
ture, the casemarking of elements, the word order, and other issues which arise. 


2. Copular clauses 

Copular verbs are those verbs which are relational in function, and serve to re¬ 
late two arguments, a copula subject (CS) and a copula complement (CC), within 
a single clause (Dixon 2004). Copular verbs are relational by nature, and as 
such are semantically devoid of specific referential content. Copular clauses are 
similar to intransitive clauses in that they tend to lack prototypical properties of 
transitive verbs: they are non-dynamic, do not involve volition or agency of an 
argument, do not involve affected objects, and are not kinetic (Hopper and 
Thompson 1980). On the other hand, copular clauses differ from intransitives in 
allowing two arguments. These arguments are not, however, equivalent to the 
subjects and objects of transitive verbs in either their grammatical or their se¬ 
mantic properties. 

The structure of a copular clause in Dolakha Newar is: [CS] [CC] COPULA. 
The construction is striking in the regularity of the positioning of the copula 
complement directly in front of the copular verb. Other clausal elements, such 
as temporal adverbs, generally precede the copula subject, although they occa¬ 
sionally occur between the copula subject and the copula complement. 

There are two copular verbs in Dolakha Newar: the highly irregular khyaij , 
and the regular r-stem verb jur-. The latter also functions as an intransitive verb 
as discussed in §12.2.2.1. The functions of these verbs include equation, iden¬ 
tity, and attribution. It is common for copular verbs cross-linguistically to also 
code existence, location, and possession. In Dolakhae these functions are coded 
with an intransitive verb dar-, discussed in §12.4.1 below. 
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2.1. The copula khyaij 

The copula khyaij is morphologically irregular, as it does not inflect for tense, 
person, or number. The forms of the verb which I have recorded are given in 
(1); see also §6.7.1: 


(1) khyaij ~ kheij ~ khyau ~ kheu 
ma-khe 

khya-u ~ khe-u 


Present Affirmative 
Present Negative 
NRl 


It is important to note that this verb only has present-tense forms; copular 
clauses in any other tense must use the verb jur-. This copular verb negates, but 
does not take any other prefixes or causative inflection. The nominalized form 
is the only non-finite form attested; to use copular clauses in complex sentences 
it is necessary to use jur-, which has the full range of non-finite forms used in 
clause linkage. 

The following examples illustrate the copula being used with a first-person 
copula subject (2), and with a third-person-plural copula subject (3). Note that 
the form of the copula does not change, indicating that there is no agreement for 
person or number: 


(2) [/i]cs [chana kaimu\ cc khyaij 
Is 2sGEN husband be 

‘I am your husband.’ 


(3) [u nis-ma ] cs [chana daju] cc khyaij 
this two-CL 2sGEN e.brother be 

‘These two are your brothers.’ 


One function of the copula khyaij is to state the identity of a referent, as in 
(2) above, or to predicate that two noun phrases, the copula subject and the cop¬ 
ula complement, refer to a single referent, as in (3) and (4)—(5) below. In both 
types of example, the copula complement contains a noun phrase: 


(4) [jin phoij-a misa] cs [jin khoij-a 
lsERG ask-NR2 woman lsERG see-NR2 


keti wa] cc khe twj ma-khe! 61 
girl TOP be FOC NEG-be 

‘The woman whom I asked (to marry) is not the girl whom I see!’ 
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(5) [muca=pen na-u] cs [u he] cc khyaij 
child=PL eat-NRl this SPEC be 

‘The one who eats children is this very one.’ 

Note that neither the copula subject nor the copula complement is casemarked. 

The verb khyaij is also used in constructions with predicate adjectives. In 
these constructions the copula complement is filled by an adjective. In (6) be¬ 
low, the copula complement is a native Dolakhae verbal adjective; in (7) it is an 
adjective borrowed from Nepali: 

(6) [amu mandir] cs [bala-ku] cc khyaij 
DEM temple beautiful-NRl be 

‘That temple is beautiful.’ 

(7) [busi ho pvaijsona ] cs [nikkai prakhyat] C c khyaij 

Bunsi and Rhodedendron very popular be 

‘Bunsi and Rhodedendron are very popular.’ 

Finally, it is also possible for the copula complement to contain a purpose 
clause. This construction is quite rare in my data: 

(8) [osai ci khursani] cs [chanta na-i-ta] cc khyaij 

this.here salt chili 2sDAT eat-INF-PURP be 

‘This here ground salt and chilis are to eat you (with).’ 

For all three of these functions, stating identity, equating noun phrases, and 
predicating attribution, it is also possible to use a verbless clause (see below). In 
general, the use of verbless clauses is the unmarked structure for these func¬ 
tions, and the use of the copular verb is emphatic, emphasizing the speaker’s be¬ 
lief in the truth of the statement. 


2.1.1. Additional functions o/khyaq 

The copula khyaij, and its negative counterpart ma-khe, have an additional func¬ 
tion which is to predicate truth or falsehood. These examples have only one ar¬ 
gument (S), so these clauses are technically intransitive: 
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(9) [u kha] s khyaij ra ma-khe ra? 
this talk be.true Q NEG-be.true Q 

‘Is this talk true or not true?’ 

(10) lo [chana kha] s khyaij 

EXCL 2sGEN talk be.true 

‘Oh, your talk is true.’ 

(11) am che=e dani=n rak yeij-an 

that house=GEN owner=ERG anger do-PART 

“ma-khe” hat-ail 
NEG-be.true say-3sPR 

‘The owner of that house became angry and said: “It isn’t true!”.’ 

(12) ma-khe-u ju-en con-a 

NEG-be.true-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turned out not to be true.’ 

Related to this meaning of khyaij is the use of the verb in forming tag ques¬ 
tions. Both the forms khyaij ra [be.true Q] ‘Is it so?’ and its negative counterpart 
ma-khe ra [NEG-be.true Q] ‘Isn’t it so’ are found. These are generally set off into 
separate intonation units. The following two examples are taken from conversa¬ 
tional data: 

(13) Speaker 1: “amta syaij-an am raja ju-i” 

3sDAT kill-PART 3s king become-FUT 

ha-ku ju-en. con-a 
say-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘They said: “The one who kills her will be king”.’ 

Speaker 2: rnantri, ma-khe ra? 

minister NEG-be Q 

‘Minister, wasn’t it?’ 

(14) depan con-a ma-khe ra? 
on.top stay-3sPST NEG-be.true Q 

‘(He) stayed on top, isn’t that right?’ 
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In narrative, tag questions are often used by the narrator to check to see if the 
audience has understood: 

(15) sor-rjasin mica sip-an con-a ma-khe ra? 

look-when daughter die-PART stay-3sPST NEG-be.true Q 

‘When they looked, their daughter was dead. Isn’t that so?’ 

(16) bimesor thakur nakas utpatti ju-gu khe ra? 68 

Bimsen Lord first creation be-3PA be.true Q 

‘Lord Bimsen was his (own) first creation. Right?’ 

Also related to the meaning of khyaij as ‘be true’, is the use of the copula in 
an emphatic construction. This construction emphasizes the speaker’s belief in 
the truth or falsehood of the proposition being expressed. The copula follows a 
clause nominalized with either NR1 or NR2; this is thus a direct grammaticali- 
zation of the intransitive use of khyaij to predicate truth or falsehood. In this 
construction the subject noun phrase is replaced by a nominalized clause: 

(17) [chana nimtiij chwj-a] CL - s ma-khe! 

2sGEN benefit cook-NR2 NEG-be.true 

‘This is not cooked for your benefit!’ 

(18) akheri=ku [ma=n ho dai=n hatiij 

end=LOC mother=ERG and e.brother=ERG nothing 

pap yep- a] CL . s ma-khya-u ju-en con-a 

sin do-NR2 NEG-be.true-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘In the end, it turned out that the mother and elder brother were not 
acting sinfully.’ 


2.2. The copula jur- 

Since the copula khyaij is extremely limited morphologically, it cannot perform 
all the functions that verbs normally perform in Dolakhae. The verb jur- on the 
other hand, makes up for the deficiency of khyaij as it is non-defective, so can 
indicate different tenses, be causativized, and participate in clause linkage 
through its non-finite morphology. 

The copula jur-, like khyaij, predicates identity, equation, and attribution. 
Also, like the other copula, its copula complement may contain a noun phrase or 
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an adjective. The copula jur- is used instead of khyatj to indicate entrance into a 
state in the past or the future. Hence it is often best translated as ‘become’: 

(19) ale [kaimu ] cs [subba] cc jur-a 

then husband official become-3sPST 

‘Then my husband became an official.’ 

(20) [makche ganda-e nam] cs [sathai woti] cc jur-a 

Makche Ganda=GEN name Sathai Woti become-3sPST 

‘Makche Ganda’s name became Sathai Woti.’ 

(21) [buda ] cs [besna pachuta] cc ju-en 

old. man very remoseful become-3sPART 

[jatjal] cc ju-en bo-en on-a 
bird be-PART fly-PART go-3sPST 

‘The old man became very remorseful, he turned into a bird, and flew 
away.’ 

(22) au [thika ] cc jur- a 
now just.right be-3sPST 

‘Now everything is just right.’ 

(23) ale [lyasi misa] cc jur-a 
then young woman be-3sPST 

‘Then she became a young woman.’ 

The copula jur- is also used instead of khyatj to indicate past states which do 
not continue into the present. In such cases the verb is in past-anterior tense: 

(24) [opteca] cc ju am takku 
small be(3PA) that time 

‘He was small (i.e. a child) at that time.’ 

(25) [amjcs [tuhura] cc ju 

3s orphan be(3PA) 

‘He was an orphan.’ 
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(26) [daju=ri] cs [calakh] cc ju ha 

e.brother=IND clever be(3PA) EVID 

‘The elder brother was clever.’ 

(27) [pharsi=e che] cs [suntali=e che=lan] 0BL [taen] cc j u 

pumpkin=GEN house Suntali=GEN house=ABL far be(3PA) 

‘The pumpkin’s house was far from Suntali’s house.’ 

Finally, jur- is used instead of khyaij in any case when a non-finite form is called 
for to produce structures of clause linkage. 

(28) [bidur]cs [ghartini=e kae] cc ju-en 

Bidur house.servant=GEN son be-PART 

‘Bidur being the son of a house servant...’ 

(29) [amu] cs [dwa-ku] cc ju-ene parj sima bur-a 

3s big-NRl become-PART fruit tree grow-3sPST 

‘It became big and grew into a fruit tree.’ 

(30) sima-ku [pharsi] cs [arai] cc ma-ju-en kota jut-a 
tree=LOC pumpkin stable NEG-be-PART down fall-3 sPST 

‘The pumpkin was not stable on the tree and fell down.’ 

(31) libi [dosari] cc ju-eni “isi twj con-da 

later pregnant become-PART IpEXC FOC stay-PURP 

ye-i” hat-cu 

come-lFUT say-3sPST 

‘Later, she became pregnant and they said: “We will come to stay”.’ 

2.2. 1. Other functions o/jur- 

The verb jur- has a number of other functions in the language. Most impor¬ 
tantly, it functions as an intransitive verb to indicate that something happens or 
occurs. The structure of this construction is intransitive, i.e. [NP] S jur-. If an af¬ 
fected argument is present, it occurs in dative case as an oblique noun phrase, 
positioned before the subject: 
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(32) had ju? 

what happen(3sPA) 

‘What happened?’ 

(33) biha ju-e kha la-u 

marriage happen-NR2 talk tell-IMP 

‘Tell the story of how your wedding happened (occurred).’ 

(34) thijita dukha jur-a 

lpINC.DAT trouble happen-3sPST 

‘Hardship/trouble happened to us.’ 

(35) e ba thaeta had jur-a? 

hey father 2hDAT what happen-3sPST 

‘Hey father, what happened to you?’ 

A related use of jur- is to predicate the passage of time. In this case, the sub¬ 
ject noun phrase denotes a particular time or a period of time: 

(36) balni jur-a 

evening become-3sPST 

‘It became evening.’ 

(37) pdch cha sal jur-a 

five six year pass-3sPST 

‘Five or six years passed.’ 

I also have two narrative examples where jur- has a locational function. 
These are the only two attested examples in my data, and they both occurred in 
the same text, so were produced by the same speaker. Generally location is 
predicated by the existential verb dar-. 

(38) dati=ku tato dai jur-a 
middle=LOC Tato e.brother be-3sPST 

‘In the middle was Tato Dai.’ 
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(39) ji=uri hakhena jvr-gi 

ls=IND front be-lsPST 

‘I was in front.’ 

Finally, the verb jur- is used to incorporate intransitive Nepali verbs into the 
Dolakhae morphological structure. See §6.3 for more details. 


3. Verbless clauses 

All of the primary functions of the copular clauses - predicating identity, equa¬ 
tion and attribution - are also performed by verbless clauses. Like copular 
clauses with khyaij, verbless clauses may only be found in present tense con¬ 
texts and in environments where non-finite, negative, causative or other verbal 
morphology is not required. When eliciting simple equational clauses from con¬ 
sultants, such as ‘My name is Kalpana’, the initial response from the consultant 
is a verbless clause: 

(40) [/ana nam] cs \ kalpana] C(: 
lsGEN name Kalpana 

‘My name is Kalpana.’ 

When asked whether khyaij is also acceptable, consultants readily produce it but 
state that its use is emphatic. 

Verbless clauses may be thought of as a variant of copular clauses. This 
analysis seems preferable to considering it to be an entirely different structure, 
since both copular clauses and verbless clauses involve two arguments, and 
since in both types the second argument can be realized either as a noun phrase 
or as an adjective. The simplest analysis is to assume that the two are structur¬ 
ally parallel and that verbless clauses consist of copula subjects and copula 
complements in that order: 

(41) [makche ganda] cs [jana nam] cc 
Makche Ganda lsGEN name 

‘Makche Ganda is my name.’ 

(42) [ame nam] cs [hati] cc ? 

3sGEN name what 


‘What is her name?’ 
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(43) [amu wa] cs [habi twj] cc ka 

3s TOP before FOC ASS 

‘She (was the one) before.’ 

(44) [upen nis-ma] cs [gustule bala-ku] cc te 

3p two-CL how.much beautiful-NRl PRT 

‘They two are so beautiful.’ 

(45) Elicited 

[am] cs Ipujari ] CC 
3 s priest 

‘He is a priest.’ 


4. Intransitive clauses 

Intransitive clauses have a single core argument, the S, which is also the gram¬ 
matical subject of the clause (see §13.2). Intransitive subjects are not case- 
marked, hence are absolutive. Subjects generally precede the verb in intransitive 
clauses, although this order is not absolute, see § 14.4. Other elements, such as 
oblique noun phrases and adverbials, commonly occur in these clauses. 

The basic structure of the intransitive clause is: [NP] S V 1NTR . All intransitive 
clauses share this structure. A number of intransitive clauses are illustrated in 

(46) through (61). These illustrate intransitive verbs of a variety of semantic 
types: 

(46) [ maji] s sit-a 
boatman die-3 sPST 

‘The boatman died.’ 

(47) ale [am nis-ma=ij] s mwat-a 

then that two-CL=EXT survive-3sPST 

‘Then the two both survived.’ 

(48) [kok] s anthi hal-a ka 

crow that.manner call.out-3sPST ASS 


‘The crow called like that.’ 
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(49) [muca] s hatta khor-a? 
child why cry-3sPST 

‘Why did the child cry?’ 

(50) [tilo kaki\ s ma-dirj-gu ni ju-en con-a 

Tilo aunt NEG-sleep-NR 1 yet be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘It turned out that Tilo Auntie was not asleep yet.’ 

(51) [thamu=ri] s anthi tjd-agu ra? 

2h=IND that.manner laugh-2hPR Q 

‘Why are you laughing like that?’ 

(52) do turj mo-dorj-gi 
stand FOC NEG-stand-lsPST 

‘(I) didn’t stand up at all.’ 

(53) [dokhu satjat-e ja] s but-a 

all friend=GEN rice cook-3 sPST 

‘All the friends’ rice was cooked.’ 

(54) ale [ape naita tdita] s gat-a 

then 3pGEN food drink enough-3 sPST 

‘Then their food and drink was enough.’ 

(55) ale [pharsi] s tapjyat-a 

then pumpkin break-3 sPST 

‘Then the pumpkin broke.’ 

(56) ale ninpatti [amu cila] s jor-a 

then daily that goat graze-3sPST 

‘Then that goat grazed every day.’ 

[chi] hatta gyat-an? 

2s why fear-2sPR 

‘Why do you fear?’ 


( 57 ) 
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(58) ale [muca=pen] s din prati din dwakar-hin 

then child=PL day by day grow-3pPST 

‘Then the children grew day by day.’ 

(59) basanta ritu-ku [twaijsona] s balaske hor-a 

spring season=LOC rhodedendron beautifully bloom-3 sPST 

‘In the spring season, the rhodedendron blooms beautifully.’ 

(60) laj car-agi 
shy feel-lsPR 

‘(I) feel shy.’ 

(61) ale [ame mikha] s chor-a 

then 3sGEN eye bum-3sPST 

‘Then his eyes bum.’ 

There are two subtypes of intransitive clauses which deserve more detailed 
discussion. The first is the set of existential, possessive and locational clauses 
which share a common existential verb dar-. The second is the set of intransitive 
clauses denoting motion. 


4.1. Existence, location, and possession 

The verb dar- is the existential predicate of Dolakha Newar. In earlier work 
(Genetti 1994, 2003a), I referred to this as a copula because it has functions 
commonly coded by copular verbs in the languages of the world, namely exis¬ 
tence, possession, and location, and because it is highly irregular morphologi¬ 
cally, like khyaij, but unlike the other intransitive verbs. After further reflection, 
however, I now consider dar- to be an intransitive verb. The reason for this is 
that it does not generally occur in a structure which can be analyzed as having 
both a copula subject and a copula complement. Existential and possessive ex¬ 
amples have only one argument. Locational examples do have a second NP, but 
it is almost always casemarked as locative or followed by a locative postposi¬ 
tion, hence is oblique. One can thus analyze the locational examples as intransi¬ 
tive clauses with an oblique locative noun phrase and an S argument, parallel in 
structure to, for example, a motion verb with a locative noun phrase: 
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(62) [amu ija=e pyata dupan] 0BL [hira=e mala] s da-u 

that fish=GEN stomach inside diamond=GEN necklace exist-3PA 

‘The diamond necklace was in the stomach of that fish.’ 

(63) [am] s [ haluwa chu-ku=ke] 0BL on-a 

3s haluwa cook-NRl=ALL go-3sPST 

‘She went to the haluwa cook.’ 

If one were to consider dar- to be a copula, one would need to allow copula 
complements to contain locational noun phrases. However, as noted in the dis¬ 
cussion of copula complements, copular constructions are striking in the regu¬ 
larity of their word order: the copula subject always precedes the copula com¬ 
plement. In locational clauses on the other hand, the locative-marked NP may 
either precede or follow the copula subject. This flexibility of word order is also 
found with intransitive clauses, but not with copular clauses. This is thus an¬ 
other reason to consider dar- to be an intransitive verb, rather than a copula 
complement. 

It should be noted that there are a couple of cases where dar- is used with 
two non-casemarked NPs. These can be analyzed as copular, as indicated by the 
square brackets: 

(64) Attributive 

[so-ma twj] cs [baca gyar] cc da-u 
three-CL FOC a.little fear have-3PA 

‘The three of us were a little afraid.’ 

(65) Naming 

[ue nam] cs [sat graha ]<■< da-u 

3sGEN name seven planet have-3PA 

‘His name was “Seven Planets”.’ 

(66) Locational 

[chi misami] cs [katakat maramar hatj-a thai\ cc dam 
2s woman katakat maramar say-NR2 place exist 

‘You, woman, are at the place where one says “katakat maramar”.’ 

Examples of this type are rare in my data so apparently dar- only occasionally 
functions as a copula. 

The verb dar- has the following forms; these are further discussed in §6.7.2: 
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(67) 

Forms of dar- 


dam/damu 

present 


dat-a 

past 


da-u(ju) 

past anterior 


da-eu 

future 


ma-da 

negative past/present 


ma-dau(ju) 

negative past anterior 


ma-da-eu 

negative future 


da-i 

infinitive 


da-en 

participle 


da-e 

NR2 


da-u 

NRl 


da-ker- 

CAUS (‘make’) 


Note that, unlike the copula khyaij, the verbal inflection of dar- does differenti¬ 
ate all four verbal tenses. This verb is defective, however, in not agreeing with 
the subject in either person or number, as the following examples illustrate: 

(68) First-person subject 

[ji] s damu 

Is exist 

‘I exist.’ (implication in context: ‘You have me and are not alone.’) 

(69) Second-person subject 

[chi misami] cs [katakat maramar haij-a dili] cc ^ am 
2s woman katakat maramar say-NR2 place exist 

‘You, woman, are at the place where one says “katakat maramar”.’ 

(70) Plural subject 

[daju kija] s da-u ha 
e.brother y.brother exist-3PA EVID 

‘There was once an elder brother and a younger brother.’ 

The basic meaning of the verb dar- is existence. As such it is commonly used 
at the beginning of narratives to establish the existence of the characters and set¬ 
ting of the story: 

(71) [parasar risi] s da-u ha thi-ma 

Parasar Risi exist-3PA EVID one-CL 

‘There was once (a man named) Parasar Risi.’ 
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(72) [kaimu kat] s da-u 
husband wife exist-3PA 

‘There lived a husband and wife.’ 

(73) [thi-gur gau] s da-u ha 
one-CL village exist-3PA EVID 

‘There once was a village.’ 

It is also used more generally to predicate the existence or non-existence of enti¬ 
ties. One example comes from the following conversational exchange. Note that 
the first line utilizes a common reduplicative construction used for emphasis 
(see §15.6): 

(74) Speaker 1: 

[dolakha kha=e me wa] s da turj ma-da 

Dolakha talk=GEN song TOP exist FOC NEG-exist 

‘There are no songs at all in the Dolakha language.’ 

Speaker 2: 

[am nini=n thau twj dak-e me] s dam le 

that aunt=ERG REFL FOC make-NR2 song exist PRT 

‘There is the song that Auntie herself made up.’ 

More examples of the existential use of dar- are given in (75)—(77): 

(75) [gar] s dam 
wound exist 

‘There was a wound.’ 

(76) mebu ma-da 
other NEG-exist 

‘There is no other.’ 

(77) ale [dwa-ku car guthi yar] s dam 

then big-NRl four guthi member exist 

‘Then there are four big guthi members.’ 
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Possessive clauses maintan the same basic syntactic structure as existential 
clauses: a subject noun phrase followed by the existential verb. The subject 
noun phrase, however, is generally complex, containing a dependent possessor 
in genitive or allative case. The literal translation is thus “his/her/its X exists”. 

(78) [ame santan] s ma-da-uju 

3sGEN heir NEG-exist-3PA 

‘He had no heirs.’ 

(79) \jana thi-gur kha] s dam 

lsGEN one-CL talk exist 

‘I have one thing to say.’ 

(80) [ame mica thi-ma] s dam 

3sGEN daughter one-CL exist 

‘He has a daughter.’ 

The existential verb is also used to predicate the location of inanimate ob¬ 
jects. Generally the location, marked either by a locative clitic or a postposition, 
precedes the intransitive subject: 

(81) [am sona=e tal=ku=ri] 0BL [thi-gur dhan-e 

DEM flower=GEN under=LOC=IND one-CL wealth=GEN 

pwaka] s dam 
packet exist 

‘Underneath that flower there is a packet of money.’ 

Many examples of this construction are better translated as predicating that 
something exists at a particular place, rather than predicating the location of ob¬ 
jects. The previous example falls into this category. It is the first mention about 
the packet of money and it is the existence of the packet, as much as its loca¬ 
tion, which is important. Similarly in the following example, it is clear from 
context that the speaker is emphasizing that there is no television at her house 
(i.e. lack of existence), not that a television which otherwise exists is not located 
at her house: 
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(82) [tibi-uri] s [thau che=ku] 0BL ma-da 

television=IND REFL house=LOC NEG-exist 

‘There is no television at my house.’ 

The next example is similar in that the context makes clear that it is the exis¬ 
tence of the daughter which is important, not her location at the house: 

(83) [thae=uri che=ku] 0BL [ thi-ma mica] s dam 

2HON.GEN=IND house=LOC one-CL daughter exist 

‘In your household there is one daughter.’ 

These examples all have in common that they constitute the first mention of the 
referent of the subject noun phrase. 

It should be noted that the location of animate referents, including deities, is 
predicated with the verb con- ‘sit; stay; reside’, not with the existential verb 
dar-: 

(84) From a description of the Bhimsen temple 
jau khenna ma=uri con-a 
right side mother=IND stay-3sPST 

‘On the right side is the mother.’ 

khau khenna draupati con-a 

left side Draupati stay-3 sPST. 

‘On the left side is Draupati.’ 

hakhena ganesa deu con-a 
front Ganesh god stay-3 sPST 

‘In the front is the god Ganesh.’ 

(85) kae bd=ku con-a (* dam) 
son floor=LOC stay-3 sPST 

‘The son sat on the floor.’ 

(86) kobi con-a ka luija twapar=ku 

below stay-3sPST ASS rock flat.top=LOC 

‘(The tiger) was below, on the top of rock.’ 
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4.2. Intransitive clauses with motion verbs 

The two motion verbs yer- ‘come’ and on- ‘go’ are extremely prolific in 
Dolakha Newar, as in most languages of the world. Each of these verbs has two 
semantic components, motion and direction, with yer- denoting motion toward 
the deictic center, and on- denoting motion away from the deictic center. A 
number of other intransitive verbs denote manner of motion, rather than direc¬ 
tion. Some of these verbs are given in (87): 


(87) 


bor- 

‘fly’ 

bwat- 

'run’ 

gar- 

‘climb; ascend’ 

tul- 

‘roll’ 

timmut- 

‘jump’ 

jur- 

‘swing’ 

jwal- 

‘swim’ 

lirjar- 

‘walk’ 


Generally, such verbs are combined with yer- ‘come’ or on- ‘go’ which then 
provide the directional component of the motion. This is accomplished by put¬ 
ting the motion verb denoting manner in the participial form, and then following 
it with yer- or on-: 

(88) am thau mula lirja-en on-a 

3s REFL road walk-PART go-3sPST 

‘He went walking on his own road.’ OR ‘He walked away on his own 
road.’ 

(89) bwaij-an yer-a 

run-PART come-3sPST 

‘She came running.’ OR ‘She ran towards (the girl).’ 

(90) bo-en on-a 

fly-PART gO-3sPST 

‘(The bird) went by flying.’ OR ‘(The bird) flew away.’ 

As indicated by the multiple translations, there are two possible analyses for this 
construction. One analysis takes the final motion verbs as grammaticalized aux¬ 
iliaries indicating direction, and the preceding verbs as the main lexical verb of 
the clause. By this analysis these examples are monoclausal with auxiliary verbs 
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(e.g. ‘flew away’). The other analysis is to assume these are biclausal, and that 
the final motion verb is being modified by the clause in participial form (e.g. 
‘went by flying’). While one may construct particular discourse and even syn¬ 
tactic contexts which biases one interpretation over the other, in most examples 
in natural discourse, either interpretation is equally plausible. Full discussion of 
the participial construction is provided in Chapter 19. 

Another intransitive motion verb pul- ‘return’, also commonly occurs with 
yer- or on-. However, unlike the verbs listed in (87), pul- does not denote manner 
of motion, but path. In particular, it denotes a path back toward a previously es¬ 
tablished location. This verb generally occurs with yer- ‘come’: 

(91) maji=e mica makche=ri che 

boatman=GEN daughter Makche=IND house 

pvl-en yer-a 

retum-PART come-3sPST 

‘The boatman’s daughter Makche returned to the house.’ 

Another form of this verb, lipul-, has lexicalized with the adverbial li ‘back; 
backwards’ as the first etymon. Interestingly, this verb does not occur in my 
data with yer-, but always occurs independently, e.g. che lipul-a ‘returned back to 
the house’. Presumably this is due to the directional component being part of 
the lexical structure of the verb. 

Locational goals are represented by oblique noun phrases inflected with the 
locative =ku or, if animate, the allative -ke (§4.4.2.9): 

(92) \jana darbar=ku] 0BL ya 
lsGEN palace=LOC come.lMP 

‘Come to my palace.’ 

(93) [bhanche=ke] 0BL on-a 
cook=ALL go-3sPST 

‘She went to the cook.’ 

Ablative case (§4.4.2.9) may indicate either source from which the motion 
emanated or path of motion: 

(94) [aku=lan] 0BL [ithi] OBL on-gi 
there=ABL here come-lsPST 


‘From there I came here.’ 
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(95) aZe [Ifcu=Zan] 0BL [thi-ma hatti] 0BL pita yer-a 

then there=ABL one-CL elephant out come-PART 

‘Then an elephant came out from there.’ 

(96) [mebu=ri ld=lan] 0BL ye-e-lagin 
other=IND road=ABL come-NR2-because 

‘Because he came via a different road...’ 

(97) [dwahja-e mula-lan] thata yer-gi 

Dwalnga=GEN road=ABL up come-lsPST 

‘I came up taking the road from Dwalnga.’ 


5. Dative-experiencer clauses 

Another basic clause type, the dative-experiencer clause, exhibits properties of 
both intransitive and transitive clauses. With intransitive clauses, this construc¬ 
tion shares the use of intransitive verbs, either jur- ‘be, become, happen’, yer- 
‘come’, pyatawat- ‘be hungry’, or mal- ‘need’. With transitive clauses, it shares 
the possibility of involving two core arguments. However, the similarity to tran¬ 
sitive clauses ends there. As the name suggests, dative-experiencer clauses have 
a core argument which is a semantic experiencer marked by dative case. There 
is no agentive argument or affected object. Rather than assuming that dative ex¬ 
periences are either A, S, or O arguments, thus equating them to other types of 
predicates, I prefer to analyze dative-experiencer constructions independently 
with a different argument structure altogether. All dative-experiencer construc¬ 
tions allow an experiencer argument marked with dative case. I will refer to this 
as EXP. Many dative-experiencer clauses incorporate a second noun phrase 
which denotes an emotional, physical, or cognitive state. These noun phrases 
act as part of the lexical structure of the verb (some may be compounds; all ap¬ 
pear to be lexicalizations), and not as grammatical arguments. However, in 
some dative-experiencer constructions there is an additional noun phrase which 
does have the properties of an argument. It denotes the the stimulus for the 
state, and so will be referred to as STIM. 

The majority of dative-experiencer clauses utilize Nepali vocabulary, either 
verbs, nouns, or both. There are three distinct syntactic patterns that are formed 
with Nepali borrowings. In addition, there are several constructions which util¬ 
ize only native Dolakha Newar vocabulary. However, for each of these patterns, 
there is a parallel pattern in Nepali, so these could be seen as Nepali caiques. 
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Although there are a number of different patterns with respect to argument 
structure and the provenance of the vocabulary, the dative-experiencer clauses 
all share the feature of having a verb with reduced inflectional possibilities. 
While the verb may take the full range of non-finite suffixes for the purpose of 
clause combination, and may vary in tense, the finite verb in these constructions 
does not inflect for person or number, but is consistently third-person singular. 

In the following sections, I will discuss each distinct pattern with dative ex¬ 
periences in turn. Discussion of grammatical relations and dative-experiencer 
clauses can be found in §13.4. 


5.1. Nepali pattern 1: Emotional and cognitive states 

In the first pattern, a noun denoting an emotional or cognitive state is combined 
with a verb. Both are borrowed from Nepali, and the verb is incorporated into 
Dolakha Newar by the addition of the borrowed-verb suffix -ai and the intransi¬ 
tive Dolakhae verb jur- (see §6.3). The argument structure of the clause is iden¬ 
tical to the argument structure of the same noun-verb combination in Nepali, re¬ 
quiring a semantic experiencer in dative case. The borrowed Nepali verb may 
be either lagnu or pamu, both verbs of very general meaning, but which may be 
roughly translated as ‘feel’ and ‘happen; fall into’ respectively. 

In the majority of examples, the borrowed noun denotes an emotional state 


and directly precedes the verb: 



(98) 

[janta ] EX , wa ekdam pir 

lag-ai 

jvr-a 


lsDAT TOP very worry 

feel-BV 

be-3sPST 


‘I am very worried.’ 



(99) 

ale [apista ] EXP ekdam daha 

lag-ai 

jur-a 


then 3pDAT very jealous feel-BV be-3sPST 
‘Then they felt very jealous.’ 

(100) [busi=ta] EXP bitjketj pir par-ai jur-a 

Bunsi=DAT very worry happen-BV be-3sPST 

‘Bunsi became very worried.’ 

In the following example, the noun denotes a concrete object and the construc¬ 
tion as a whole indicates desire for that object. Note that in this example it is the 
dative-marked experiencer which directly precedes the verb: 
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(101) [amrit ri] STIM [danab-pista] EXP lag-ai jur-a 

elixir TOP giant=PL.DAT feel-BV be-3sPST 

‘The giants desired the elixir.’ 


5.2. Nepali pattern 2: Emotional and cognitive states with stimulus noun 

In the second pattern, there are technically three NPs: the dative-marked experi- 
encer, a noun denoting a cognitive or emotional state, and a stimulus noun. 
Again the verb is borrowed from Nepali and incorporated via the borrowed-verb 
suffix and the Dolakhae verb jur-. The most common construction utilizes the 
Nepali combination man pamu ‘to like’. While this is technically a noun-verb 
combination, it is used with high frequency and can be said to have lexicalized: 

(102) ale [suntali=ta] Exe [am sona] STIM birjkeij man par-ai jur-a 

then Suntali=DAT that flower very heart happen-BV be-3sPST 

‘Then Suntali very much liked that flower.’ 

(103) [chana kha] STm [ista] EXP man par-ai ma-ju 

2sGEN talk lpEXC.DAT like happen-BV NEG-be 

‘We don’t like your talk.’ 

One may also find three nouns co-occurring in the following construction, a 
direct caique on a Nepali structure. Once again, the noun denoting the cognitive 
state, thaha must directly precede the verb, here the existential verb dar-, which 
corresponds to the Nepali attributive copula cha (a form of the complex Nepali 
existential verb hunu .) 

(104) [u]stim L/ama] EXP thaha ma-da 

this lsDAT knowledge NEG-have 

‘I don’t know this’ 

The only other example in my data which has three NPs utilizes the Nepali 
noun samjhana, which is a derived form of the verb samjhanu ‘to remember’. 

(105) [u khabar] srm [chanta] BXT samjhana ma-da-eu 

this news 2sDAT memory NEG-have-3FUT 

‘This news you will not have a memory of.’ 
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5.3. Nepali pattern 3: Forgetting and remembering 

Dolakha Newar has native vocabulary items for the verbs ‘remember’ and ‘for¬ 
get’. They are luwon- ‘remember’ and its negated counterpart lumowon- ‘forget’. 
Both are regular transitive verbs taking an ergative-marked subject and an ob¬ 
ject. Dolakhae speakers also utilize verbs borrowed from Nepali for these con¬ 
cepts: samjhanu ‘remember’ and birsanu ‘forget’. When these verbs are bor¬ 
rowed, the Nepali argument structure is borrowed as well. These thus require a 
dative-marked experiencer, and optionally an unmarked stimulus noun: 

(106) [chanta] EXP birs-ai ju-eu 

2sDAT forget-BV be-3FUT 

‘You will forget.’ 

(107) ale [amu bisnu bagaban-ta ]ex P [Zyas misa] STIM tuij 

then that Vishnu god=DAT young woman FOC 

samj-ai jur-a. 

remember-BV be-3sPST 

‘Then that God Vishnu remembered the young woman.’ 


5.4. Dolakhae pattern 1: Experience of uncontrollable events 

The fourth of the dative-experiencer constructions may either utilize all native 
Dolakha Newar vocabulary items or may borrow nouns indicating states from 
Nepali. In either case, the verb jur- is used as the primary verb, and means ‘to 
happen’. An unmarked noun indicating a state or event is required, and experi- 
encers, if present, are casemarked dative: 

(108) [tZii/ita] EXP bamala-ku ju-en 
lpINC.DAT bad-NRl happen-PART 

‘A bad thing happened to us...’ 

(109) \janta] w hatijj ma-ju 
lsDAT nothing NEG-happen 

‘Nothing happened to me.’ 
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(110) [chart ia] EXP sukha ju-eu 

2sDAT happiness happen-3FUT 

‘You will be happy.’ 


5.5. Dolakhae pattern 2: ‘like to’, ‘want to’ using yer- ‘come’ 

The second Dolakhae pattern is found with the verb yer- ‘come’. When pre¬ 
ceded by a clause ending in an infinitive verb, the construction as a whole 
means either ‘like to; want to X’. The infinitive clause is syntactically a com¬ 
plement (§18.2.4). The experiencer of this emotional state may be casemarked 
with the dative (110)—(112) to reflect the non-volitional matrix verb, or the 
casemarking may reflect the transitivity of the complement verb (113): 

(111) [amta] EX p [lokhu td-i] C0MP yer-a 

3sDAT water drink-INF come-3sPST 

‘He wanted to drink some water.’ 

(112) [/ante] ex P [patj ekdam na-i] C0MP yer-a 
lsDAT fruit very eat-INF come-3sPST 

‘I very much want to eat some fruit.’ 

(113) [/anfa] EXP [inagu kha=pen kha Za-i] COMP ma-ya 

lsDAT this.type talk=PL talk tell-INF NEG-come 

‘I don’t like to tell stories of this type.’ 

(114) [/i s bebaharik=ku par-ai ju-i] c 0MP yer-a 

Is family.life=LOC touch-BV be-INF come-3sPST 

‘I want to experience family life.’ 

The optional assignment of case to the complement clause subject is a type of 
“backward control” of casemarking by the matrix verb over the complement 
subject. 


5.6. Dolakhae pattern 3: mal(dan)- ‘need’ 

The Dolakhae verb mal(dan)- ‘need’ also takes a dative-marked experiencer as 
core argument, but only when the thing needed is an object which can be repre- 
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sented by a noun phrase. If what is needed is an action or event, then mal- takes 
a clausal complement which controls the casemarking of its subject (see 
§18.2.4). The order of the two noun phrases in a mal(dan)- clause is free; the da¬ 
tive experiencer can either precede or follow the noun phrase denoting what is 
needed: 

(115) [u raje] STm \janta] EXP ma=ij mal 

this kingdom lsDAT need=EXT (NEG)need 

‘I don’t need this kingdom!’ 

(116) [ista=ij] EX? nichi [u] STIM maldan-a 

lpEXC.DAT=EXT one.day this need-3sPST 

‘We need this one day.’ 


5.7. Other Dolakhae predicates with dative experiencers 

Two other common Dolakha Newar predicates also require dative experiencers. 
One is the lexicalized expression rak yer- ‘become angry’ constructed of the 
emotional state noun rak and the verb yer- ‘come’. This combination is used to 
indicate an anger which comes upon one spontaneously: 

(117) [si/ia=ta] EXP besna rak yer-a 
lion=DAT very anger come-3sPST 

‘The lion became very angry.’ 

This example is used at a point in the story when the lion thinks that another 
lion has come into his territory. The use of this construction implies that the lion 
cannot help but become angry at this turn of events. This can be contrasted with 
the expression rak yet- ‘become angry’, constructed with the transitive verb yet- 
‘do’. This combination is used when the development of the anger is volitional 
or otherwise under the control of the experiencer. This construction requires an 
ergative subject: 

(118) [siha-n] A besna rak yerj-an 
lion=ERG very anger do-PART 

‘The lion became very angry...’ 

This clause was found in the same story as the previous example. It is used 
when the lion becomes angry at a rabbit who showed up late for his appoint- 
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ment to be eaten. The use of the transitive verb implies that the lion has some 
control over the anger. The same semantic distinction is made by the Nepali 
verbs ris uthanu, constructed from ris ‘anger’ and uthanu ‘arise’, and risaunu, the 
latter being an overtly causative form which indicates some degree of volition. 

Another predicate which requires an experiencer casemarked with the dative 
is pyatawat- ‘to be hungry’: 

(119) [ janta] EXP pyatawat-a 
lsDAT hunger-3 sPST 

‘I am hungry.’ 

(120) [buda=ta] EX? besna pyatawaij-an con-a 

old.man=DAT very hunger-PART stay-3sPST 

‘The old man was getting hungry.’ 


6. Transitive clauses 

Transitive clauses are those which have two core arguments: an A, which car¬ 
ries ergative case, and an O, which either takes dative case or is not casemarked, 
hence absolutive. (Further discussion of case assignment can be found in 
§4.4.2.) Grammatically, the A constitutes the grammatical subject and the O 
constitutes the grammatical object (Chapter 13). Transitive verbs have a number 
of inflectional suffixes which are distinct from those of intransitive verbs (§6.4). 
The most common of these is the third-person-singular past, which is -ju on 
transitive verbs and -a on intransitive verbs. 

Although there are many transitive verbs, transitive clauses have a remark¬ 
able degree of syntactic uniformity. A full discussion of transitivity, casemark¬ 
ing, and the small handful of ambitransitive verbs can be found in §4.4.2.4. 
Here it will only be said that the two arguments, A and O, normally precede the 
verb and that A normally precedes O (a full discussion of constituent order may 
be found in Chapter 14). Either or both arguments may be omitted if the refer¬ 
ence is unimportant or clear from discourse context. 

Transitive clauses of a variety of types are illustrated in (121)—(131): 

( 121 ) [bhut-na] A [janta wa] 0 guli khyarj-an tar-ai 

ghost-ERG lsDAT TOP how.much scare-PART put-3sPR 


‘Ghosts scare me so much.’ 
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(122) [tata=n] A [u] 0 Zar-ai ka 

e.sister=ERG this tell-3sPR ASS 

‘Elder sister tells this.’ 

(123) [jin wa] A ma-ta-gi 

Is TOP NEG-hear-lsPST 

‘I didn’t hear.’ 

(124) [bal bahadur=e kha] 0 [dhor=na] A bu-en 

Bal Bahadur=GEN chicken jackal=ERG carry-3sPART 

‘The jackal carried (away) Bal Bahadur’s chicken...’ 

(125) [ism twj] A so-i 

IpEXC.ERG FOC watch-lFUT 

‘We will watch (you).’ 

(126) [amta] 0 kho=ku tjat-a on-a 

3sDAT river=LOC throw-PURP go-3sPST 

‘(She) went to throw him in the river.’ 

(127) [sd-ma=ta=ij] 0 [maji=n] A yerj-an 

three-CL=DAT=EXT boatman=ERG take-PART 

‘The boatman took all three of them...’ 

(128) [thi-ma jogi=ta] 0 naplat-cu 
one-CL yogi=DAT meet-3 sPST 

‘(He) met a yogi.’ 

(129) [kapas] 0 ha-sin na 

cotton bring-HON.IMP AGR 

‘Please bring cotton.’ 

(130) ale [amun] A [hatiij sabda] 0 ma-tar-ju 

then 3 sERG nothing word NEG-hear-3sPST 

‘Then she didn’t hear a word.’ 
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(131) [bobu~ri-n] A si-en 
father=IND=ERG know-PART 

‘The father knew...’ 

The only transitive verb which merits particular discussion is probably the 
most common: yet- ‘do’. As with most other transitive verbs, this verb is consis¬ 
tently transitive; it always allows an ergative-marked A and it consistently takes 
the transitive forms of suffixes. This verb differs from other transitive verbs in 
several respects. First, due to its vague semantic structure, this verb may func¬ 
tion as an anaphoric pro-verb, referring to an action or series of actions whose 
reference is clear from preceding discourse. In this function it generally co- 
occus with the distal demonstrative of manner anthi: 

(132) litaij anthi yet-tja 

again that.manner do-when 

‘When (they) again acted in that manner...’ 

(133) [cica=uri dai-na] A anthi twj yeij-an on-a 

small=IND e.brother=ERG that.manner FOC do-PART go-3sPST 

‘The younger elder brother, acting in that same manner, went.’ 

(134) thanu thanu kesi kesi yet-tja 

today today tomorrow tomorrow do-when 

‘When (he) did (that) over a period of time...’ 

Related to this is the use of the verb to refer to a manner of action that is being 
demonstrated through gesture. In this case, the proximal demonstrative of man¬ 
ner is used. 

(135) ithi yetj-an lita tiijgriijga kota yer-a 

this.manner do-PART later tall.skinny down come-3sPST 

‘Acting in this manner, later a tall and skinny one came down.’ 

The verb yet- ‘do’ is also used to refer to future action of an unspecified or 
unknown nature. This is often found in questions, when the speaker is wonder¬ 
ing what action to take: 
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(136) au hati. yer-iuri? 
now what do-NR3 

‘Now what do (I) do?’ 

This verb is also unusual in that it may be used in combination with nouns to 
form noun-verb compounds. This has allowed for the expansion of verbal ex- 
peressions. Most of the nouns used in these compounds are Nepali in origin. 
Some examples are given in Table 36: 


Table 36. Some noun-verb compounds with yet- ‘do’ 


biha yet- 

marriage do- 

‘marry’ 

je yet- 

work do- 

‘work’ 

ulta yet- 

reverse do- 

‘translate’ 

jalyet- 

net do- 

‘trap’ 

puja yet- 

ceremony do 

‘worship’ 

baja yet- 

music do 

‘play music’ 

wasar yet- 

medicine do 

‘practice medicine’ 

hela yet- 

insult do 

‘insult’ 

khisi yet- 

ridicule do 

‘ridicule’ 

kalpana yet- 

imagination do 

‘imagine’ 

pas yet- 

pass 

‘pass (test)’ 

bipi yet- 

? 

‘swallow with difficulty’ 

dharma yet- 

religion do 

‘undertake actions for religious reasons’ 

sewa yet- 

service do 

‘be of service to others’ 

saha yet- 

care do 

‘care for someone’ 

salaha yet- 

conference do 

‘confer’ 


The two parts of a noun-verb compound are never separated by anything other 
than a verbal prefix. The usual case is for the noun to occur in the absence of 
any other argument that may be construed as the O. Thus the noun of the com¬ 
pound appears to play this role, making the clause as a whole transitive: 

(137) [kae=uri=n=uij] A [je] 0 yerj-an 
son=IND=ERG =EXT work do-PART 

‘The son also doing work...’ 


However, with a few verbs, referential O arguments are incorporated as gram¬ 
matical objects and co-occur with the noun of the compound: 
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(138) pharsi-n suntali=ta biha yerj-an 

pumpkin=ERG Suntali=DAT marriage do-PART 

‘The pumpkin married Suntali...’ 

(139) thijita mepsin hela yer-eu 

lpINC.DAT other.ERG insult do-3FUT 

‘Others will insult us.’ 

These examples could be considered ditransitive, taking two objects, however 
the tight link between the abstract noun and the verb suggest lexicalization. 
These constructions are thus intermediate in argument structure. They are all 
morphologically transitive and have a noun that can be construed as an O, but a 
few compounds additionally allow the incorporation of a referential object. 

The verb yet- ‘do’ is also used to refer to actions which produce noises re¬ 
ferred to by onomatopoeic expressions. Thus waaa yet- refers to the production 
of a scream ‘Waaa!’; tap tap yet- refers to an action that resulted in the produc¬ 
tion of a sound similar to ‘tang tang’ (in this case, dropping diamonds onto a 
gold plate), swa swa yet- indicates a person panting, etc. 


7. Ditransitive clauses 

Ditransitive clauses allow for three core arguments: the agentive A, the “patien- 
tive” O, and the recipient R. Of the three, the A is the grammatical subject while 
the O and R are both grammatical objects (§13.3). The unmarked ordering of 
consituents in ditransitive clauses appears to be AROV (§14.3). This is the or¬ 
der provided by consultants in elicitation. 

Ditransitive verbs can be divided into two classes: verbs of transfer (such as 
bir- ‘give’) and verbs of speaking (such as hat- ‘say’). 69 The semantic relation¬ 
ships that hold between the arguments and the verb are different in the two 
types of clauses and these differences are reflected in slightly different morpho- 
syntactic behaivor. 


7.1. Ditransitive clauses with transfer verbs 

In the argument structure of a ditransitive transfer verb, an A argument in erga¬ 
tive case is the volitional instigator of the transfer, an O argument in either ab- 
solutive or dative case is the object of transfer, and an R argument in the dative 
case is the recipient of the object of transfer, either physically or metaphori¬ 
cally: 
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(140) [am thi-mna jaki=uri] 0 [jin] A [am jogi=ta] R bir-gi 

that one-CL uncooked.rice=IND lsERG that yogi=DAT give-lsPST 

‘I gave that handful of rice to that yogi.’ 

(141) [thi-taka dyaba danda] 0 tiret-cu [sa.Tjat-pista] R 
one-CL money fine pay-3sPST friend=PL.DAT 

‘He paid a fine of one rupee to his friends.’ 

(142) \jin] A [chanta=ri] R [thi-gur kha] 0 sye-i 
lsERG 2sDAT=IND one-CL talk teach-IsFUT 

‘I will teach you one thing.’ 

(143) [janta] R [chema] 0 bi-sin 
lsDAT forgiveness give-IMP 

‘Please forgive me.’ (lit. ‘Please give me forgiveness.’) 

In all of these examples, the O is inanimate and so does not take dative case. 
However, it is also possible for the O of a ditransitive clause to be animate and 
given, in which case both the O and the R will take dative case: 

(144) ale amta bhanche=ta bir-ju 
then 3sDAT cook=DAT give-3sPST 

‘Then (the king) gave her to the cook (in marriage).’ 

7.2. Ditransitive clauses with speaking verbs 

Ditransitive clauses with speaking verbs differ have different semantic values 
for the O and R arguments than do clauses with transfer verbs. The R argument 
is semantically the addressee; it is consistently in dative case. The O argument 
refers to the speech itself. Occassionally this is realized as a simple noun, as in 
the following examples: 

(145) [/in] A [chanta] R [thi-gur kha] 0 har-i 
lsERG 2sDAT one-CL talk say-lFUT 

‘I will say one thing to you.’ 
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(146) au [u kha] 0 [gunta] R - rje-i? 

now this talk who.DAT ask-lFUT 

‘Now to whom will I ask this thing?’ 

More commonly, the O is realized as an embedded complement containing a di¬ 
rect quote: 

(147) [amun] A [“u jaijgal=e raja ji twj khyaij mebu 

3sERG this jungle=GEN king Is FOC be other 

ma-da”] 0 hat-ai 
NEG-exist say-3sPR 

‘He said: “I am the king of this jungle. There is no other”.’ 

(148) [ma=uri=n] A [“ji je yet-a u-i”] 0 harj-an 

mother=IND=ERG Is work do-PURP go-lFUT say-PART 

pita yer-a 
out come-3sPST 

‘The mother said: “I’m going to work”, and came out.’ 

(149) [suntali=n] A [“sona kha-ita”] 0 [pharsi=ta] R hat-ai 

Suntali=ERG flower 2hFUT pumpkin=DAT say-3 sPR 

‘Suntali says to the pumpkin: “You will pick the flower”.’ 

The embedded complement can be syntactically quite simple, containing a 
single clause or even a single word (such as an exclamation). It can also be 
syntactically complex, containing more than one syntactic sentence (as in (147) 
above). Although these direct quotes differ in many ways from prototypical ob¬ 
jects, there is still evidence that they do constitute syntactic objects in this lan¬ 
guage. However, they will never be casemarked, as the referent of the verb is 
abstract hence inanimate. The object status of complements of speaking verbs is 
more fully discussed in §18.2.3. 

The incorporation of direct speech into narrative discourse is extremely 
common in my data. The verb haij-an, the participial form of the verb hat- ‘say’, 
has particularly interesting behavior; see §19.4.3. A discussion of quoted speech 
and syntactic complexity may be found in §21.3. 



Chapter 13 

Grammatical relations 


1. Introduction 

At various points in this book, core arguments of verbs have been identified by 
their grammatical roles: S (single core argument of an intransitive clause), CS 
(primary argument of a copular clause), A (more agentive argument in a transi¬ 
tive or ditransitive clause), O (more patientive argument in a transitive or 
ditransitive clause), and R (recipient argument in a ditransitive clause). In da- 
tive-experiencer constructions (§12.5), we have also distinguished between the 
EXP (experiencer) and STIM (stimulus) arguments. When we examine the 
morphosyntactic behavior of the language, however, we notice that it is rarely 
the case that each core grammatical role is grammatically distinguished in every 
environment. Instead, we usually find that certain sets of arguments share 
grammatical properties. For example, S, CS, and A form a set, as the finite verb 
agrees with these arguments in person and number; O and R do not share this 
grammatical property. Such sets constitute the “grammatical relations” of a lan¬ 
guage. The strength of a particular grammatical relation may be determined by 
the extent to which independent morphosyntactic behavior revolves around that 
particular set of arguments (keeping in mind that a set may contain only a single 
member). 

In Dolakha Newar, there are two grammatical domains which identify inde¬ 
pendent sets of core arguments. Putting dative-experiencer constructions aside 
for the time being, the casemarking facts of the language divide the grammatical 
roles into three distinct sets: ergative (A); absolutive (S, CS, and some O 70 ); and 
dative (remaining O and R). Morphosyntactic evidence from other domains in¬ 
dependently identifies a subject (S, CS, and A) and an object (O and R). Thus 
the core arguments participate in two systems of grammatical organization si¬ 
multaneously. This is schematized in Figure 18: 
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Figure 18. Two systems of grammatical organization 

The casemarking facts were fully discussed in §4.4.2. Here I will only say 
that beyond casemarking there is no other morphosyntactic behavior which 
identifies ergative, absolutive, or dative as independent grammatical categories. 

This chapter will thus focus on the subject and object grammatical relations. 
It will also demonstrate that dative-experiencer constructions are grammatically 
independent, and that neither EXP nor STIM participate in the behavior of the 
other categories. 


2. Subject: A, S, and CS 

There are four areas of the morphosyntax which revolve around the notion of 
subject. These are finite verb agreement, the distribution of nominalizers in the 
formation of relative clauses, backwards control of anaphora in complementa¬ 
tion structures, and reflexives. Other morphosyntactic arenas which are used to 
identify subjects in other languages are not relevant in Dolakhae. These include 
casemarking (§4.4.2), constituent order (§14), and anaphora and control in par¬ 
ticipial and adverbial clauses (see §19.5.1 and §20.3.1 respectively). 


2.1. Verb agreement 

The subject category is robustly attested in the verb-agreement patterns of 
Dolakha Newar. The verb agrees in person, honorific status, and number with 
the subject, A or S, of the clause. The agreement patterns are fully discussed in 
Chapter 4; here I will only give a handful of examples which illustrate the cen¬ 
trality of the subject category in this morphosyntactic environment: 
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(1) First-person-singular A 
jin galti yet-ki 
lsERG mistake do-lSPST 

‘I made a mistake.’ 

(2) First-person-singular S 
ma au ji on-gi 
mother now Is go-lsPST 

‘Mother, now I went.’ 

(3) First-person-plural A 

isin airak ka-en tar-agu 

IpEXC.ERG liquor take-PART put-lpPR 

‘We take and keep the liquor.’ 

(4) First-person-plural S 

isi kesi twj on-agu 

IpEXC tomorrow FOC go-lpPR 

‘We go tomorrow.’ 

(5) Second-person-plural A 
chipsin sir-amin na? 

2pERG know-2pPR AGR 

‘Do you know?’ 

(6) Second-person-plural S 

hatta ma-yar-min chipen? 

why NEG-come-2pPST 2p 

‘Why didn’t you come?’ 

(7) Third-person-plural A 

tita kehe so-ma=n kha la-en con-hin na 
e.sister y.sister three-CL=ERG talk talk-PART stay-3pPST AGR 

‘The three sisters were talking.’ 
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(8) Third-person-plural S 

muca=pen din prati din dwakar-hin 
child=PL day by day grow-3pPST 

The children grew day by day.’ 

These examples show that the verb agrees with the subject argument for person, 
regardless of whether it is the A argument of a transitive verb (the first example 
in each pair) or the S argument of an intransitive verb (the second example in 
each pair). Examples (3)-(8) also illustrate that the verb agrees with the number 
of the subject. Copula subjects also trigger verb agreement. 71 The following 
elicited sentences exemplify this last point: 

(9) Elicited: second-person-singular CS 
chi muca takku cica ju-un 

2s child time small be-2sPA 

‘You were small as a child.’ 

(10) Elicited: third-person-singular CS 
am muca takku cica ju 

3s child time small be(3PA) 

‘He was small as a child.’ 

We can thus say that in Dolakha Newar finite verb agreement is with the gram¬ 
matical subject. 

While it is satisfying to make clear and unequivocal statements such as that 
of the last sentence, it is often the case that the facts are somewhat more com¬ 
plicated than such fine distillations imply. The verb agreement patterns quickly 
sketched here and discussed in detail in Chapter 6 are regularly produced by 
consultants in elicitation with no deviations. However, in connected discourse, a 
small percentage of examples evidence “disagreement”, i.e. failure of the verb 
to follow the expected pattern of agreement with subject. There are two patterns 
of such “disagreement”. The first and rarer pattern is when a third-person verb 
form is used with a first-person subject; this emphasizes the subject’s lack of 
control over the events denoted in the clause. The second, somewhat more 
common, pattern is when a third-person-singular verb occurs with a third- 
person-plural subject. Both patterns are discussed and exemplified in §6.4.3.4. 
Here I will simply suggest that the presence of these patterns does not signifi¬ 
cantly dilute the strength of the category subject. Such examples are few in 
number, consultants do not produce them in elicitation (although they still con¬ 
sider them to be grammatical when shown the pattern in connected discourse), 
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and at least the first pattern has a strong semantic motivation. Thus, despite this 
complication, the basic generalization regarding subject agreement holds. 


2.2. Complementation structures 

As discussed in §18.2.4, when the verbs bir- ‘give’ or yer- ‘come’ are used with 
an infinitive complement clause, they mean ‘let; allow’ or ‘want to; like to’ re¬ 
spectively. Both of these structrures exhibit syntactic behavior that argues for 
the presence of a grammatical subject. In the permissive construction, the sub¬ 
ject of the complement clause receives the dative casemarker typical of direct 
objects; it can be said to undergo “raising”: 

(11) Elicited 

[ma=n] A \janta s do\kha.-ku u-i ] coMP ma-bi-u 

mother=ERG lsDAT Dolakha=LOC go-INF NEG-give-3PA 

‘Mother did not let me go to Dolakha.’ 

(12) \janta A ja na-i] C0M p bi ' eu 

lsDAT rice eat-INF give-3FUT 

‘(He) will let me eat.’ 

The complement-taking predicate yer- ‘come’ invokes a dative-experiencer 
structure. There are two possible syntactic analyses of this structure. In one, the 
dative-marked experiencer can be seen as being the regular subject of the com¬ 
plement-taking predicate, in which case, the coreferential subject argument of 
the complement clause is obligatorily omited: 

(13) [/'antajEXP [0 A inagu kha=pen kha Za-i] C0MP ma-ya 

lsDAT this.type talk=PL talk tell-INF NEG-come 

‘I don’t like to tell stories of this type.’ 

In the other, the dative-marked argument is seen as being the subject of the 
complement clause, but its casemarking is controlled by the matrix verb: 

(14) [janta EXP inagu kha=pen kha la-i] C0MP ma-ya 

lsDAT this.type talk=PL talk tell-INF NEG-come 

‘I don’t like to tell stories of this type.’ 
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In either case, it is the subject argument which is targeted by the construction, 
either by obligatory omission of the subject of the complement clause, as in the 
former analysis, or by backwards control, as in the latter. While the complement 
clause in (13) has an A argument, the same structure can be found with S argu¬ 
ments (e.g. janta di yer-a [lsDAT sleep(lNF) come-3sPST] ‘I want to sleep’), or 
with CS arguments (e.g. janta rani ju-i yer-a [lsDAT queen be-INF come-3sPST] 
‘I want to be a queen’). 72 On the other hand, it should be noted that I do have 
one example where the subject of the complement clause receives casemarking 
not from the complement-taking predicate, but from the complement verb: 

( 15 ) [/'z s bebaharik=ku par-ai ju-i] co MP yer-a 

Is family.life=LOC touch-BV be-INF come-3sPST 

‘I want to experience family life.’ 

The conditions under which this occurs deserves further exploration. 


2.3. Relative clauses 

The second area of the morphosyntax where the category of subject is pivotal is 
the relative clause. As discussed extensively in Chapter 17, Dolakha Newar has 
three nominalizers which are used in a variety of environments, including the 
formation of relative clauses. The nominalizer glossed NR1 (nominal- 
izer/relativizer 1) is found in realis examples when the head noun is coreferen- 
tial with the subject of the relative clause, either S, A, or CS: 

(16) Head noun coreferential with S 
[pali depan co/j-gu] REL kok 
roof on stay-NRl crow 

‘The crow that is on the roof... ’ 

(17) Head noun coreferential with A 
[am the twj boij-gu] REL saijat=pen 
3 s like FOC read-NRl friend=PL 

‘Friends who readjust like him (i.e. are educated).’ 

(18) Head noun coreferential with CS 
[jogi j'u] REU mi 

yogi be(NRl) man 

‘The man who became a yogi...’ 
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By contrast, the nominalizer NR2 is found in realis contexts when the head 
noun is coreferential with a non-subject argument, i.e. O, R, or oblique. 

(19) Head noun coreferential with O 
[jin phoij-a] REL misa 
lsERG ask.for-NR2 woman 

‘The woman whom I asked for (in marriage)... ’ 

(20) Head noun coreferential with R 
[katha haij-a] REL saijat=na 
story tell-NR2 friend=ERG 

‘The friend to whom the story was told. 

(21) Head noun coreferential with oblique argument 

[thamun je yerj-a] REL that 

2hERG work do-NR2 place 

‘The place where you work... ’ 

Once again, while this pattern is overwhelmingly followed in my data, there 
is some evidence that the pattern is not absolute. In elicitation, my consultants 
have demonstrated that while they prefer NR2 with non-subject heads, NR1 is 
grammatically acceptable if the verb is intransitive and the subject of the rela¬ 
tive clause is third person, e.g. bulbul cidiya coij-gu that [bulbul bird stay-NRl 
place] ‘The place where the bulbul bird was’. As discussed in §17.3, this devia¬ 
tion from the dominant pattern appears to be a reflection of the historical distri¬ 
bution of the suffixes; NR1 was originally associated with intransitivity and 
third-person subjects. The fact that these forms are acceptable but not preferred 
indicates that the reanalysis of the morphology in relative clauses to a pattern 
based exclusively on grammatical relations is close to complete. This reanalysis 
both reflects and strengthens the development of the grammatical relation of 
subject in this language. 


2.4. Reflexives 

The use of reflexives is somewhat limited in Dolakha Newar. So-called “true re¬ 
flexives”, where a reflexive pronoun is used in a core argument role (e.g. Eng¬ 
lish he killed himself), are not attested in this language. Instead, the reflexive 
pronoun thau most commonly functions as a possessive reflexive, e.g. ‘my 
own’, etc. The functions of this pronoun are discussed more fully in §15.5. Here 
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it will just be said that the reflexive pronoun may have a subject argument, S, A, 
or CS, as its antecedent: 

(22) Reflexive with antecedent S 

apen thau che oij-an 

3p REFL house go-PART 

‘They went to their own house...’ 

(23) Reflexive with antecedent A 

amun thau mica turj chor-ai kesi paij sima=ku 

3sERG REFL daughter FOC send-3sPR tomorrow fruit tree=LOC 

‘She sends her own daughter tomorrow, to the fruit tree.’ 

(24) Reflexive with antecedent CS 

amu thau twj utpatti ju bimesor thakur 

3s REFL FOC creation be(3PA) Bimsen lord 

‘He was his own creation, Lord Bimsen.’ 

Note that the reflexive may have as its antecedent a subject argument in a ma¬ 
trix clause: 

(25) Reflexive with subject antecedent in matrix clause 

pharsi=n thau mica=ta photj-a khoij-an 

pumpkin =ERG REFL daughter=DAT ask.for-NR2 see-PART 

birbahadur chakka par-ai jur-a 
Birbahadur surprise feel-BV be-3sPST 

‘Seeing that the pumpkin had come to ask for his; own daughter in 
marriage, Birbahadurj felt surprised.’ 

Crucially, I have no examples of a reflexive having as its antecedent any non¬ 
subject argument and speakers reject such examples in elicitation. In discussion 
of the following elicited example, native speakers consistently interpret the sen¬ 
tence as indicated, with the reflexive pronoun necessarily referring to the sub¬ 
ject of the clause and not to the recipient object: 
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(26) Elicited 

amun misami=ta than muca bir-ju 
3sERG woman =DAT REFL daughter give-3sPST 
‘She; gave the woman hei'i own daughter.’ 

If one wished to specify that the child belonged to the woman receiving it, the 
reflexive would be replaced by ame twj [3sGEN FOC]. Thus, the category of sub¬ 
ject is pivotal in the morphosyntax of reflexives. 73 


3. Objects: O and R 

The grammatical category of object is clearly independent of subject in that ob¬ 
jects do not control casemarking, do not trigger NR1 when coreferential with 
the head of a relative clause, and may not serve as antecedents of reflexives. 
Objects may be differentiated from obliques in that they fill argument slots in 
the lexical structure of verbs. Objects are also the only arguments that have 
been found to be antecedents of the emphatic possessive phrase ame twj ‘his/her 
own’ (discussed below). 

In many languages, one can grammatically distinguish between classes of 
objects. The most common division is between direct objects (O arguments of 
transitive and ditransitive verbs) and indirect objects (R arguments of ditransi¬ 
tive verbs). This system may be represented as in Figure 19: 74 

Transitive: A O V 

Ditransitive: A R O V 

Indirect Direct 

Figure 19. Categories of indirect and direct objects 

Another common division is between primary objects (O arguments of transi¬ 
tive and R arguments of ditransitive) and secondary objects (O arguments of 
ditransitive) (Dryer 1986). This pattern can be represented in Figure 20: 


Transitive: 

A 

0 


Ditransitive: 

A 

R 

0 



Primary 

Secondary 


Figure 20. Categories of primary and secondary objects 

However, in Dolakha Newar, neither of these patterns is in evidence. Instead, 
all O and R arguments appear to constitute a single grammatical relation of ob¬ 
ject, as represented in Figure 21: 
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Transitive: AO V 

Ditransitive: A R O V 

Object 

Figure 21. The category of object in Dolakha Newar 
3.1. Obj ect casemarking 

In some languages, casemarking patterns argue for a division of the object cate¬ 
gory into two classes. Either the indirect objects with dative case contrast with 
direct objects with accusative case (e.g. in Latin), or else a single casemarker is 
used on R and transitive O (primary object) in contrast to the unmarked ditransi¬ 
tive O (secondary object) (Dryer 1986: 816-818). However, in Dolakha Newar, 
neither of these patterns is in evidence. The basic pattern is that R arguments are 
obligatorily marked with the dative case and O arguments are marked with the 
dative case only if human and given (Genetti 1997). Since ditransitive verbs 
generally have inanimate or non-human patients (the themes of transfer verbs or 
the quotes of utterance verbs), the O arguments of ditransitives are seldom 
casemarked. However, they can be. In (27), the O of the ditransitive verb is hu¬ 
man and given, so takes dative case: 

(27) ale [amta] 0 [bhanche=ta] R bir-ju 

then 3 sDAT cook=DAT give-3 sPST 

‘Then he gave her (in marriage) to the cook.’ 75 

The existence of such examples indicates that casemarking does not group R 
arguments exclusively with the O of transitive verbs, hence does not distinguish 
a primary-object pattern. The fact that many Os of transitive verbs are not 
casemarked (all those that are non-human or new) also argues against a pri¬ 
mary-object analysis. (For further discussion, see Genetti 1997: 49-52.) 

One might also be tempted to argue that R arguments constitute indirect ob¬ 
jects since the dative case is obligatory there, whereas O arguments constitute 
direct objects since the assignment of dative case on O is dependent on semantic 
and pragmatic factors. However, the fact that casemarking is obligatory on R 
arguments certainly results from the fact that the referents of R arguments are 
overwhelmingly human and given, thus in this environment the casemarking 
has become grammatical. This distinction, however, would be based on only a 
small number of highly unusual examples, thus would constitute only weak evi¬ 
dence for a syntactic division of object classes. There is no other morphological 
or syntactic behavior that distinguishes O from R (see Genetti 1997 for further 
discussion). 
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3.2. Relative clauses 

As noted above, relative clauses in which the head noun is coreferential with the 
object (O or R) are formed with the NR2 nominalizer, as in examples (19) and 
(20). This fact is also generally true of oblique relative clauses. However, 
oblique arguments are not core arguments, meaning that they are not specified 
in the lexical structure of the verb. Thus we can make the generalization that ob¬ 
jects are the only core arguments that require NR2 in the formation of relative 
clauses. 


3.3. The emphatic possessive ame twj 

Only objects, O and R, may function as antecedents of the emphatic possessive 
construction ame tuij (composed of the genitive third-person pronoun followed 
by the focus particle). Although I have no simple examples of this form in my 
discourse data, I have many elicited examples which my speakers produced 
while we explored the syntax of reflexives. While the reflexive pronoun has a 
subject noun phrase as its antecedent, the antecedent of ame turj may only be an 
object (O or R): 

(28) Elicited: Reflexive pronoun with antecedent A 

ram=na muca thau ma=ta bir-ju 

Ram=ERG child REFL mother=DAT give-3 sPST 

‘Ram; gave the child to his; own mother.’ 

(29) Elicited: Emphatic possessive with antecedent O 

ram=na muca ame twj ma=ta bir-ju 

Ram=ERG child 3sGEN FOC mother=DAT give-3sPST 

‘Ram gave the child; to his; own mother.’ 

(30) Elicited: Emphatic possessive with antecedent R 

ram=na krisna=ta ame twj kitab bir-ju 

Ram=ERG Krisna=DAT 3sGEN FOC book give-3sPST 

‘Ram gave Krisna; his; own book.’ 

This construction thus constitutes evidence for the grammatical relation of ob¬ 
ject, consisting of O and R. 
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4. Dative-experiencer constructions 

There are a number of distinct types of dative-experiencer constructions. These 
are fully discussed in §12.5. The primary question to ask regarding dative- 
experiencer constructions and grammatical relations is whether or not the da¬ 
tive-marked argument constitutes a grammatical subject. In other words, does it 
share grammatical properties with S, CS, and A? The evidence argues that the 
dative-marked experiencer is unique in only sharing some of the morphosynac- 
tic properties of S, CS, and A. 


4.1. Subject behavior and dative experiencers 

The most robust of the criteria for subject in this language is the ability of sub¬ 
jects to trigger verb agreement (§6.4). As discussed above, the finite verb agrees 
with the subject in person and number. However, the verb does not agree with a 
dative-experiencer argument, but must be in third-person-singular form: 

(31) [janta] EXP pyatawat-a 
lsDAT hungry-3sPST 

T am hungry.’ 

(32) [thijita] EXP pap lag-ai jvr-a 

lpINC.DAT sin touch-BV be-3sPST 

‘We have sinned.’ 

This constitutes a substantial difference between dative experiencers and sub¬ 
jects. 

The second criterion that distinguishes the grammatical relation of subject is 
the appearance of the NR1 nominalizer in subject relative clauses. Dative ex¬ 
periencers do act like subjects in this regard. The examples below illustrate rela¬ 
tive clauses built off several varieties of the dative-experiencer construction; 
they all use NR1 in the relative clause. NR2 is unattested in my data and judged 
ungrammatical by at least some native speakers. 

(33) [[bftutjsTiM 2%-cU j u ] REL misami 

ghost touch-BV be(NRl) woman 

‘Woman possessed by a ghost. 

(cp. am misami-ta but lag-ai jur-a ‘That woman is possessed by a 
ghost.’) 
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(34) [so-i ma-ya-u=pen] REL 
watch-INF NEG-like-NR 1=PL 

‘(People) who don’t like to watch.. 

(cp. mi-pista so-i ma-ya ‘People don’t like to watch.’) 

(35) Elicited 

[[dyaba] stim mal-gu] RBL mi 
money need-NRl man 

‘Man who needs money... ’ 

(cp. am mi=ta dyaba mal-a ‘That man needs money.’) 

(36) Elicited 

[ pyatawa-ku] REL muca 
hungry-NR 1 child 

‘Hungry child...’ 

(cp. muca=tapyatawat-a ‘The child is hungry.’) 

The third criterion which syntactically distinguishes subjects is their behav¬ 
ior in infinitive complements. This behavior is not relevant to dative- 
experiencer constructions. This is for two reasons. First, the complement-taking 
predicate bir- ‘give’ is permissive in meaning and hence semantically incom¬ 
patible with the non-volitional and non-control predicates of dative-experiencer 
constructions. Second, evidence for subject under the complement-taking predi¬ 
cate yer- involves “raising” of the subject of the complement clause by marking 
it with dative case. As dative experiences already have dative case, there is no 
way to tell whether or not it has been raised. 

The fourth ctriterion which syntactically distinguishes subjects is that only 
subjects can function as antecedents for reflexives. Dative experiencers do func¬ 
tion in this manner, e.g. janta thau wasti mal-a [lsDAT REFL clothes need-3sPST] 
‘I need my own clothes’. Therefore dative experiencers do share this subject 
property with A, S, and CS. 

In sum, dative experiencers share with grammatical subjects the ability to 
serve as antecedents of reflexives and NR1 marking on the verb when they head 
a relative clause. However they differ significantly from subjects in not trigger¬ 
ing agreement on the finite verb. They are thus a syntactically unique class. 



Chapter 14 
Constituent order 


1. Introduction 

So far this book has examined the sound system of Dolakha Newar, the lexical 
classes, the structure of noun-phrase constituents, the argument structure of ba¬ 
sic clause types, and the grammatical relations which the arguments hold with 
the verbs. We will now turn to the question of the ordering of those arguments, 
focusing specifically on noun-phrase constituents which function as core argu¬ 
ments, that is, arguments which fill roles specified in the argument structure of a 
verb. 

While it might seem that tracking the relative order of A, S, O, and R and 
their positioning with respect to the verb is a relatively straightforward matter, 
the majority of clauses in connected discourse actually have no overt arguments 
or only one overt argument. Dolakha Newar speakers make extensive use of 
“zero anaphora”, or the omission of arguments which could in principle be pho- 
nologically realized. Arguments are omitted under a number of conditions. For 
example, arguments whose referents are unimportant to the discourse will usu¬ 
ally be omitted, as in (1): 

(1) amu indira gandi=ta sya-ku mi=ta phasi bi-e le 
that Indira Gandhi=DAT kill-NRl man=DAT hanging give-NR2 PRT 

‘(They) hung the man who killed Indira Gandhi.’ 

Here the identity of the executioner is unknown and unimportant. 

The opposite condition may also trigger the omission of arguments, as ar¬ 
guments are commonly unexpressed if their referents are recoverable from the 
discourse context. In example (2), the speaker is addressing someone who has 
come to the village for a visit and so it is clear that the comment refers to her. 

(2) nis-nu sd-nu co-i mal-a ka 

two-day three-day stay-INF must-3sPST ASS 

‘(She) must stay two or three days.’ 


Arguments are also commonly omitted when the referent has been mentioned in 
the immediately preceding discourse, as in the second line of example (3): 
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(3) ale am takku bobu=ri kana ju-i doij-guju 
then that time father =IND blind be-INF finish-3sPA 

buda ju-en kana ju-i dotj-guju 
old.man be-PART blind be-INF finish-3sPA 

‘At that time, the father became blind. (He) grew old and became 
blind.’ 

The issue of zero anaphora is further complicated by the syntactic structure 
of complex sentences. In sentences where clauses have been tightly combined, 
it is not always possible to uniquely determine which clause a noun phrase is an 
argument of. Consider example (4). 

(4) ale chin githi yeij-an ha-en bi-na? 

then 2 sERG how do-PART bring-PART give-2sFUT 

‘Then what will you do to bring (it) and give (it) (to me)?’ 

Here we have one ergative-marked noun phrase followed by a string of three 
transitive verbs. One could assume that the ergative noun phrase is the argument 
of only the first clause, as it is contiguous with it, and that the subjects of the 
clauses instantiated by the final two verbs have been omitted. However, the syn¬ 
tax of clause combining suggests that the inter-clausal structure is tightly inte¬ 
grated and that multiple verbs may share overt arguments. Further discussion of 
these issues may be found in Chapters 19 and 21. Here I will say only that I 
consider the ergative-marked noun phrase in (4) to be the subject of all three 
transitive verbs simultaneously and that there is no zero anaphora of any subject 
argument in this example. The object noun phrase of the final two verbs has 
been omitted under zero anaphora, as it is easily recoverable from context (the 
referent is a sum of money). 

Because of such grammatical complexity that arises in the interweaving of 
clauses, it is difficult to count the number of clauses that occur in a given text 
and hence to calculate the percentage of overt arguments that occur per clause 
over a stretch of discourse, i.e. the “referential density” (Durie 2003). 76 A more 
insightful approach to these issues is one which takes into account the essential 
nature of the core syntax of the language. The key unit of discourse structuring 
in this language is not the clause but the sentence (see also Genetti and Crain 
2003), which may be composed of a number of clauses with greater or lesser 
degrees of integration. 

Given the issues just discussed, the question remains as to how to study 
constituent order, which examines ordering between arguments and the verb. 
We can begin with the following observation: if a verb or a string of verbs has 
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only one overt core argument, with overwhelmingly greater than chance fre¬ 
quency, the overt argument will precede the verb or verb string. This is true re¬ 
gardless of the grammatical role of the argument (A, S, O, R). Thus the orders 
AV, SV, OV, and RV are all frequently attested in my database. Although I 
have hundreds of verbs with a single overt argument, I have only six examples 
which do not conform to the observation above. Three have VO order and three 
have VS order. (Post-verbal positioning of arguments is further discussed be¬ 
low.) We can thus confidently affirm that Dolakaha Newar is a verb-final lan¬ 
guage. 

With this basic ordering established, the discussion of constituent order may 
then focus on cases where a verb or a string of verbs has more than one overt 
core argument. This will necessarily involve transitive or ditransitive verbs, as 
intransitive verbs have only one core argument, the S. In my discourse database, 
I have about 200 examples of such cases. The current study thus focuses on the 
relative order of A, O, R and the verb in these examples. It will show that the 
basic order of constituents is A(R)OV, but that the pragmatic status of argu¬ 
ments may lead to alternate orders. In particular, arguments which are topics 
have a tendency to be fronted, while arguments which are focused have a ten¬ 
dency to be positioned directly before the verb. 

It should be noted that the ditransitive verb hat- ‘say’ has been given special 
treatment due to its unique function. This verb is used extensively to incorporate 
quoted material into narrative discourse. Direct quotes are syntactically embed¬ 
ded as object complements of the quotative verb (§18.2.3), and hence constitute 
the O in such examples. However, embedded direct quotes have been excluded 
from the current study of constituent order. This is because direct quotes are not 
discourse referents and also because their ordering is highly predictable. Direct 
quotes regularly occur directly before the quotative verb. While embedded di¬ 
rect quotes have been excluded from the current study, the relative ordering of 
the A (speaker) and the R (addressee) is included. 


2. Transitive verbs: AOV and OAV orders 

When two core arguments, A and O, precede a transitive verb (or a string of 
verbs, one of which is transitive), the unmarked order is for the A to precede the 
O. We may consider AOV to be the unmarked order of the major constituents of 
a transitive clause for the following reasons. First, AOV occurs more frequently 
than OAV at a greater than 2:1 ratio. Second, AOV is the order naturally volun¬ 
teered by consultants in elicitation when they are asked to translate examples 
which have no established discourse context. Third, AOV is the order found 
when the A and O referents have similar pragmatic status. The example in (5) 
illustrates the last point. 
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(5) bobu ho kae=n=ri thi-gur anautha=e cij 
father and son=ERG=IND one-CL strange=GEN thing 

khop-a ju-en con-a [kwakarberj =na] A [sa]o na-e 

see-NR2 be-PART stay-3 sPST frog=ERG cow eat-NR2 

‘It turns out the father and son saw a very strange thing: a frog eating a 
cow.’ 

The third line of this example contains a nominalized complement clause which 
has been postposed and put into its own intonation unit to give it special empha¬ 
sis. This clause introduces two new referents which have equal pragmatic 
status; they are both new participants so they both lack topicality and they are 
both equally in focus. Thus there are no pragmatic features which might influ¬ 
ence the ordering of arguments. In such cases, the A consistently precedes the 
O. 

In many of the examples of AO ordering, the O argument is unimportant in 
the story. It may be inanimate, non-specific, non-referential, and/or non- 
individuated. Examples of such cases are given in (6)-(8): 

(6) [chipen nis-ma-n] A \ja] 0 na-en ya 

2p two-CL=ERG rice eat-PART come.lMP 

‘You two eat rice and come back’. 

(7) [kehe=uri=n\ A [sut-pant] 0 phi-ene 
y.sister=lND=ERG suit-pant wear-PART 

‘The younger sister wearing a suit with pants...’ 

(8) [dokhusenurj] A [baji] 0 ta-e ju-en con-a 

all.ERG bets put-NR2 be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out they all placed bets.’ 

In addition, the A argument, usually the animate instigator of an event, tends 
to be an important character in the story and hence have the pragmatic status of 
topic. Topics are referents which have been discussed in the preceding dis¬ 
course and which the events and states being related in the clause provide in¬ 
formation about (§10.3.2). Topical arguments are usually found in clause-initial 
position. This makes sense as the topic constitutes the “starting point” (Chafe 
1994: 82-91) from which the rest of the clause proceeds. In (9) the topical 
status of A is reinforced by the topic particle; however topics can also occur 
without the particle, as in (10) and (11): 
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(9) [ amun wa] A hatitj [jawaph\ 0 hi ma-pha-ene 
3sERG TOP nothing answer give NEG-able-PART 

‘He was unable to give any answer.’ 

(10) Jjin] A [amu rnaji =e mica] 0 ha-i 

lsERG that boatman =GEN daughter bring-lFUT 

‘I will bring that boatman’s daughter.’ 

(11) [amun] A [hira~e mala] 0 khotj-an khor-a ka 

3sERG diamond=GEN garland see-PART cry-3sPST ASS 

‘He saw the diamond necklace and cried.’ 

In example (10), the speaker has just been asked whom he will marry. Thus he 
constitutes the referent of the pronoun ji and the topic of this clause. The re¬ 
mainder of the clause following the pronoun provides new information about 
his intended actions. In (11), the speaker has just been asked why a child is cry¬ 
ing. The child (the referent of amun ) is the topic, the previously mentioned par¬ 
ticipant about whom the clause relates new information. The remainder of the 
first clause, including both the O argument and the verb khorj-an, constitutes the 
new information (or the “focus”) which is set against the backdrop of the pre¬ 
supposition that the child is crying. 

It is most common in discourse for the A argument of a transitive clause to 
be a topic and for the O argument of a transitive clause to either be the focus or 
to be non-topical, i.e. inanimate, non-specific, and/or non-individuated. When 
arguments have these prototypical pragmatic values the constituent order is 
AOV. When the pragmatic status of A and O are reversed, such that the O is the 
topic and/or the A is the focus, the ordering of the constituents may also be re¬ 
versed. In example (12), a woman has just been explaining to a prince how her 
life force is tied up with a diamond necklace: 

(12) [amu hira=e mala] 0 [thamun] A ha-i 

that diamond =GEN garland 2hERG bring-INF 

phar-sa ji mwat-agi 
able-if Is survive-IsPR 

‘If you bring that diamond necklace, I will survive.’ 

The diamond necklace is clearly the topical referent, that which has been dis¬ 
cussed and that needs to be manipulated for the resolution of the story. It is 
grammatically and semantically the O of the clause but it is placed before the A 
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due to its status as a topical argument. The A argument, together with the verb, 
constitutes the new information and the focus of the clause. For this reason the 
A argument and the verb are adjacent and the resulting constituent order is 
OAV. 

A similar example is given in (13): 

(13) [u kha=ri] 0 [amu muca=n] A sir-ai 

this talk=IND that child=ERG know-3sPR 

‘That child knows this talk.’ 

At the point in the story where this clause occurs, it has just been established 
that the goat, the girl’s magical protector, is to be killed. The noun phrase u 
kha=uri refers to this fact which thus constitutes the topic of the clause. It repre¬ 
sents the information which is known and which provides the point of departure 
for the new information; the girl’s knowledge of the coming events. This consti¬ 
tutes the focus, so it follows the topic. The result is OAV order. 

The O argument of a transitive clause also precedes the A when the A is re¬ 
alized by a noun phrase containing an indefinite or interrogative pronoun. In 
both cases, the A is the focus of the clause, so is in preverbal position: 

(14) [jin the Jo [thakkar wa] 0 [gunan] A nar-ju? 

lsERG like trouble TOP who.ERG eat-3sPST 

‘Who has eaten (experienced) trouble like me?’ 

(15) apista gunanurj phon-da ma-ya 

3pDAT nobody.ERG ask.for-IP NEG-come 

‘No one came to ask for them (in marriage).’ 

In (14), the presupposed information (what is known) is that someone has been 
massaging the addressee (a young child) with oil. The only information not 
known is the identity of A, hence the interrogative pronoun in used. As the re¬ 
quested information, this constitutes the focus of the clause. In (15), a slightly 
different situation arises. Here the topic argument apista refers to five sisters 
who have been discussed in the previous discourse. After turning down multiple 
suitors, they are confronted by the unfortunate situation reported in the clause. 
The new information and focus is the now empty set of possible suitors. This is 
conveyed by the indefinite pronoun in the A position, followed by a negated 
verb. (Indefinite pronouns with negated verbs are further discussed in §15.6.) 

In a few examples of OAV order, the O is not particularly topical nor the A 
in focus. Instead, the O is “heavy”, containing significantly more lexical mate- 
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rial than the A. This appears to motivate the switch in constituent order, as in 


(16) [ame dyaba=e dobbar dyaba] 0 [/in] A pul-i mal-a 

3sGEN money=GEN double money lsERG pay-INF must-3sPST 

‘I must pay money (equal to) double of his money.’ 


3. Ditransitive verbs: AROV and other permutations 

Ditransitive verbs allow for three arguments, the A, the O and the R, the latter 
referring to the recipient of transfer verbs or the addressee of utterance verbs. If 
the R is omitted and the clause has only A and O overtly expressed, the ordering 
follows the principles outlined in the section above. 

The unmarked order for arguments of ditransitive verbs is for A to precede 
R, and for R to precede O. In my database, I have 18 examples of overt expres¬ 
sion of both A and R; in 15 (83%) the A precedes the R. I also have 35 exam¬ 
ples with overt R and O; in 26 (74%) the R precedes the O. 

In the prototypical ditransitive clause, both the A and the R are animate, 
definite, and often topical. The O, by contrast, is generally inanimate and is of¬ 
ten new and/or non-specific. An example of this type is given in (17): 

(17) [/in] A [chanta] R [thi-gur kha] 0 har-i 
lsERG 2sDAT one-CL talk say-lFUT 

‘I will tell you one thing.’ 

When all three arguments are overt, the speaker may deviate from this un¬ 
marked order and place either the O or the R in clause-initial position. As with 
the transitive clauses discussed above, this occurs when the fronted argument is 
the topic of the clause: 

(18) \janta] R che-ku [cijma=n] A [nai] 0 ma-bi-u 

lsDAT house=LOC stepmother=ERG food NEG-give-3PA 

‘At the house my stepmother doesn’t give me food.’ 
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(19) [am thi-mna jaki =uri] 0 [jin] A [am jogi=ta] R 

that one-measure uncooked.rice=IND Is that yogi=DAT 


bir-gi 

give-lsPST 

‘I gave that one measure of rice to that yogi.’ 

Example (18) occurs in response to a question about why the speaker is un¬ 
happy and constantly crying. The referent janta thus constitutes the known in¬ 
formation and the topic. This contrasts with the rest of the clause, which con¬ 
tains all new information. Example (19) occurs after discussion of a particular 
portion of rice. The rice is thus the topic and what happened to it (the gift of it 
to the yogi) is the new information. 

When only the R and the O are overt, we find that the unmarked order is 
ROV. Once again, however, the same pragmatic conditions motivate reversals 
in ordering. O may be placed in initial position if it is a topic, as in (20); R can 
be positioned directly before the verb if it is focused, as in (21); and O can pre¬ 
cede R if both of these conditions hold, as in (22). 

(20) [u kha] 0 [daju=ri=ta\ R hat-ai 

this talk e.brother=IND=DAT say-3sPR 

‘He says this talk to his brother.’ 

(21) la tyasale [/ana thi-ma mica] 0 [chanta turj] R bir-agi 

then therefore lsGEN one-CL daughter 2sDAT FOC give-lsPR 

‘Then in that case I give my daughter to you.’ 

(22) [u kha=ri] 0 [guntarj] R da-hat! 

this talk=IND nobody.DAT PROH-say 

‘This thing don’t tell to anybody!’ 


4. Post-verbal arguments 

Although relatively rare, core (and oblique) arguments may also be positioned 
at the end of a syntactic sentence, after the finite verb and any post-verbal parti¬ 
cles. I have a total of 25 examples of this in my discourse database. This is 
enough to establish post-verbal positioning as a real pattern, but one that occurs 
in less than 1% of my data. Given the limited data set, it is difficult to say with 
certainty what motivates this positioning. However, I am able to make a few ob- 
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servations that may point in useful directions for future study of this phenome¬ 
non. 

In a few examples, post-verbal arguments are in a separate intonation unit 
from the clause preceding. These appear to be “afterthoughts” of the speaker, 
essentially clarification of the identity of a referent that had been omitted and 
that the speaker judges may be unclear. In the following example, each intona¬ 
tion unit is represented on a separate line and slashes indicate a falling intona¬ 
tion contour (§3.4.1): 

(23) [thi-ma=n] A kho=ku tin-da on-a 

one-CL=ERG river=LOC throw-PURP go-3sPST 

[am muca=ta=uri] 0 
that child=DAT=IND 

‘One went to throw (him) into the river, that child.’ 

Post-verbal noun phrases also occur when an overt argument before the verb 
is particularly heavy. The post-verbal positioning allows for a clear separation 
of the two arguments. In such examples, the post-verbal argument may be into- 
nationally linked, or in a separate intonation unit. 

(24) [thi-taka dyaba danda] 0 tiret-cu [sajjat=pista] R 

one-rupee money fine pay-3 sPST friend=PL.DAT 

‘(He) paid a one rupee fine to his friends.’ 

About 25% of my examples of post-verbal noun phrases occur in informa¬ 
tion questions. In most of these examples, the post-verbal argument refers to the 
addressee: 

(25) au githi yetj-an mwat-ke-i mal-a [chanta] R ? 

now how do-PART survive-CAUS-INF must-3sPST 2 sDAT 

‘Now how must I act (i.e. what must I do) to make you come alive?’ 

I have one example where the post-verbal argument in a question refers to the 
speaker: 

(26) [thi-gur dyaba =e jaki] 0 guli bi \jin] A ? 

one-CL money=GEN uncooked.rice how.much give.lFUT lsERG 

‘How much rice do I give for one paisa?’ 
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There still remain about ten examples outside of these categories for which I 
have no ready explanation. I can say that these examples, like the questions, 
tend to be very short, consisting either of a single clause or of a single sentence 
in which two verbs share all arguments. They are all pronounced rapidly and 
under a single intonation contour. They thus appear to be relatively simple, co¬ 
herent and bounded units. 



Chapter 15 

Clause-level syntactic constructions 


1. Introduction 

Chapter 12 outlined the basic clause types of Dolakha Newar. The purpose of 
this chapter is to discuss a variety of other clause-level constructions which in¬ 
teract with, add to, and otherwise complicate the basic clause types of the lan¬ 
guage. These include a causative construction, the affected-participant construc¬ 
tion, non-declarative constructions, reflexives and reciprocals, negation, and 
comparatives. 77 


2. Causative constructions 


Dolakha Newar has lexical and morphosyntactic means of expressing causation. 
Lexically, there are a number of pairs of verbs where the intransitive member 
begins with a voiced consonant and the transitive member begins with a voice¬ 
less aspirated consonant. The transitive verb consistently has a causative mean¬ 
ing, such that an agent causes the event to occur. Examples are given in (1): 


( 1 ) 


Intransitive Transitive 

gyat- ‘fear’ khyat- 

din- ‘sleep’ thin- 

don- ‘wake up’ thon- 

tapjyat- ‘break (INTR)’ tapchyat- 


‘ scare’ 

‘make sleep; put to bed’ 
‘rouse’ 

‘break (tr)’ 


Verbs in such pairs constitute regular intransitive and transitive verbs and do 
not exhibit any odd morphological or syntactic behavior. For example, they 
have the same argument structure as other intransitive and transitive verbs. Sub¬ 
jects of intransitives are unmarked for case, e.g. ji gyat-agi [Is fear-lsPR] ‘I am 
afraid’, while transitive clauses have ergative subjects and dative objects (if 
human and given), e.g. thaeta dhu=n khyaij-a [2hDAT tiger=ERG be-NR2] ‘(A 
story about) a tiger scaring you’. 

The morphological causative utilizes the productive causative suffix -ker, 
which attaches to the verb stem. Its full inflection is given in §6.6.2. Here it will 
only be noted that this suffix derives an r-stem verb with regular r-stem inflec¬ 
tion, with one exception. There are two participial forms of the causative suffix. 
The form -ke-en is the expected causative form, and this does occasionally oc- 
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cur. More common, however, is the shortened version, -ke, e.g. amun muca=ta 
na-ke con-a [3sERG child-DAT eat-CAUS.PART stay-3sPST] ‘He is feeding the 
child’. 

There are a number of verbs which take the causative suffix with sufficient 
frequency that they might be considered to be lexicalized. These include the 
verbs given in (2): 


(2) 

Simplex 

da.tr 

‘exist’ 

Causative 

da-ker- 

‘make’ 


nar- 

‘eat’ 

na-ker- 

‘feed’ 


bon- 

‘read’ 

bon-ker- 

‘teach’ 


sor- 

‘see’ 

so-ker- 

‘show’ 


There appears to be a preference for the causative suffix to be used in cases 
of direct causation, meaning action by an agent to bring about a physical affect 
on a patient. Indirect causation, such as causation brought about by telling 
somebody to do something, is signaled by use of a direct quote. For example, 
the verb na-ker- ‘feed’, may only be used to denote a situation where one places 
the food into the mouth of another, as when a mother is feeding a very young 
child. If a mother were making an older child eat, the appropriate sentence 
would be: ma=n muca=ta “na-u” hat-cu [mother=ERG child=DAT eat-IMP say- 
3sPST] ‘The mother said to the child: “Eat!”’. This complementation strategy is 
further discussed in §18.3.2. 

The morphological causative is a valence-increasing device; that is, it syn¬ 
tactically incorporates an additional core argument (the “causee”) to the clause. 
Intransitive verbs are thus rendered transitive and allow for an ergative-marked 
subject. In most cases, the causee will be human and given, and so will be in da¬ 
tive case: 78 

(3) Elicited 

amun janta nil-ker-ju 
3sERG lsDAT laugh-CAUS-3sPST 

‘He made me laugh.’ 

(4) au githi yetj-an mwat-ke-i mal-a chanta? 

now how do-PART survive-CAUS-INF must-3sPST 2sDAT 

‘Now how must (I) act to make you survive?’ 

However, if the causee is inanimate, then it does not take dative casemarking. 
This is perfectly in line with the principles for assignment of dative case, dis¬ 
cussed in §4.4.2. An example is amun ja but-ker-gi [3sERG rice cook-CAUS- 
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3sPST] ‘He made the rice cook/cooked the rice’; under no circumstance that I 
am aware of can ja ‘rice’ be in dative case. 

When the causative suffix is bound to a transitive verb, a ditransitive verb 
with two objects is derived. One object is the causee and the other is the patien- 
tive O of the verb root. Again, dative casemarking follows the normal patterns 
of assignment. Since the causee of a transitive verb is generally human and 
given, it will be in dative case. In most causative constructions, the patientive O 
of the ditransitive verb is either absent or inanimate and hence not casemarked: 

(5) Elicited 

amun muca=ta ja na-ker-ju 
3sERG child=DAT rice eat-CAUS-3sPST 

‘She made the child eat rice; fed the child rice.’ 

(6) ale muca-ta ba-uri-n bon-ker-ju 

then child=DAT father=IND =ERG read-CAUS-3sPST 

‘Then the father made the child read; taught the child.’ 

I also have several elicited examples where both the causee and the patientive O 
of the causativized verb are human and given, so dative-marked. At this point, I 
suspect that these constructions, while technically possible, are marginal in the 
language, and that alternative strategies, such as the employment of a direct 
quote to convey the causation, would be used. One of the elicited examples is 
given in (7). In the few such examples that I have, the causee consistently pre¬ 
cedes the patientive O: 

(7) Elicited 

? amun janta muca=ta da-ker-ju 

3sERG lsDAT child=DAT beat-CAUS-3sPST 

‘He made me beat the child.’ 

A more natural way to express the meaning of the previous example is to in¬ 
clude in the clause the auxiliary verb lyat- ‘order; consign’. This follows the in¬ 
finitive form of a causativized verb and indicates that the causee had no choice 
but to carry out the action of the verb. The use of this auxiliary necessarily con¬ 
strues the event as realis. Thus, while example (7) was accepted by my consult¬ 
ant when I volunteered it, the original structure which she volunteered is given 
in (8): 
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(8) Elicited 

amun janta muca=ta da-ke-i lyat-cu 

3sERG lsDAT child=DAT beat-CAUS-lNF order-3sPST 

‘He made me beat the child.’ (i.e. ‘forced’) 

I have no examples of ditransitive verbs with the causative suffix in my dis¬ 
course data. An elicited example is given in (9). 

(9) Elicited 

? amun janta chanta dyaba bi-ker-ju 

3sERG lsDAT 2sDAT money give-CAUS-3sPST 

‘He made me give you the money.’ 

Once again, this is an elicited sentence that I think is somewhat unnatural. Since 
the causative suffix is used primarily when the causee is physically affected, al¬ 
ternative strategies would be more appropriate. For example, one consultant 
whom I worked with rejected an almost identical sentence meaning ‘The thief 
made me give him all my money’, rephrasing it as ‘The thief took all my 
money’. This fact, together with the lack of any ditransitive causative verbs in 
my discourse data, leads me to believe that such examples are rarely attested. 


3. The verb bir- ‘give’ and the marking of affected participants 

The verb bir- ‘give’ is a “versatile verb” in Dolakha Newar. That is, it is a verb 
which has both lexical and grammatical functions. When the verb has a gram¬ 
matical function, it is syntactically an auxiliary verb; it does not instantiate a 
new clause but instead contributes meaning to the larger clause of which it is a 
part. In this environment, the main verb is in participial form and bir- indicates 
that the action of the main verb has a significant effect (positive or negative) on 
a discourse participant. 

The participial construction is discussed in detail in Chapter 19. It instanti¬ 
ates a number of distinct syntactic structures and semantic interpretations. It is 
often used to place two clauses together which denote events in a sequence, as 
in (10): 
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(10) [ame kuciri=lan sa-ku sa-ku cij pita 

3sGEN nail=ABL tasty-NR 1 tasty-NRl thing out 

ka-en\ CL [bir-ai] CL 
take-PART give-3 sPR 

‘(He) took out tasty tasty things from his (magical) fingernails and gave 
them (to her).’ 

In this example, there are two events, the removal of the tasty things from the 
nails, and the transfer of those things to the girl. It is also possible for a particip¬ 
ial clause to be interpreted as conveying a manner of action for a following 
clause, as in (11): 

(11) thamun botha-en bi-sin 

2hERG divide-PART give-IMP 

‘You give it by dividing it up.’ 

In many examples taken from connected discourse, it is difficult to differentiate 
these meanings. Example (11) is of this type. It could equally be translated as 
‘divide it and give it’. This and related issues are discussed in Chapter 19. At 
this point, I will only note that both types of examples are considered to be bi- 
clausal; the clause with the second verb could in principle be expanded by the 
addition of arguments or adverbials. 

These biclausal structures contrast with that in which bir- ‘give’ is an auxil¬ 
iary. In these constructions, nothing may intervene between the rrtain verb and 
the auxiliary verb. In addition, bir- ‘give’ does not literally refer to an act of 
physical transfer (as do the examples above). Instead, the meaning is abstract. 
The construction essentially indicates that the event denoted by the verb will 
have a significant effect on a participant in the discourse, most commonly a 
beneficiary, as in (12)-(14), but also at times a maleficiary, as in (15) and (16): 

(12) chana las chop yetj-an bi 

2sGEN shyness cover do-PART give.lFUT 

‘(I) will cover your shyness.’ 

(13) chanta gunan tel laij-an bir-ai? 

2sDAT who. erg oil rub-PART give-3sPR 

‘Who rubs you with oil?’ 
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(14) gakkeij mi=pista la-ke bi-en coij-guju 

many man=PL.DAT heal-CAUS.PART give-PART stay-3sPA 

‘He used to heal many men.’ 

(15) am chandrama=ta catta pwal-en bir-ju 

that Chanrama=DAT immeditely strike-PART give-3 sPST 

‘He immediately struck that Chandrama.’ 

(16) ale muca=ta besna kucin ti-en bi-e 

then child=DAT very pinch pinch-PART give-NR2 

ju-en con-a 
be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘Then it happened that he pinched the child very hard.’ 

Note that in (12), the beneficiary is not a grammatical argument of the clause, or 
is only so obliquely, as the “possessor” of the shyness. Thus this construction 
indicates a significant effect on some participant, not necessarily an argument, 
who is identifiable from the broader discourse context. However, usually this 
participant is a grammatical argument of the main clause verb, as in (13)—(16). 

It is also possible for this construction to be applicative, that is, to incorpo¬ 
rate an additional argument referring to the affected participant into a clause as 
an object, as in example (13) above and (17): 

(17) janta lukha khotj-an bi-sin 
lsDAT door open-PART give-IMP 

‘Open the door for me.’ 

Here the verb khon- ‘open’ is a transitive verb which takes two arguments, the A 
and the O, in this case the door. The clause requires the auxiliary verb in order 
to incorporate the beneficiary janta as an object. While this construction allows 
such an increase in valency, it does not require it. In many cases, such as (15) 
above, the affected participant already has an argument role in the clause, and 
an additional slot is not called for. 

We can understand the development from a lexical verb meaning ‘give’ to 
an auxiliary verb indicating the presence of an affected participant as the result 
of a common metaphorical process by which events are conceptualized as con¬ 
crete objects. In many of the examples, a trace of the concrete meaning of ‘give’ 
is still discemable. For example, in performing a favor, the action performed 
can be seen as being a gift to the recipient. 
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In many instances of this construction, the sense of ‘give’ as a transfer verb 
is clearly discemable. For example, in the sentence jin haij-an bi [lsERG say- 
PART give(lFUT)] ‘I will tell you’ the implication is not just that the recipient of 
the clause will benefit from the information, but also that there is a chunk of in¬ 
formation which is “given” from the A to the R. 

Many examples taken from connected discourse are ambiguous between 
whether they constitute one clause with the verb bir- ‘give’ functioning as an 
auxiliary, or two clauses, with the verb instantiating an independent clause. 
Consider example (18): 

(18) lu-e bo thi-pta ha-en bi-u 

gold =GEN plate one-CL bring-PART give-IMP 

‘Bring a plate of gold and give it (to him).’ OR ‘Bring a plate of gold 
for him.’ 

Although English, into which I am translating these sentences, requires us to 
distinguish between these meanings, my impression is that Dolakha Newar does 
not. If I ask my consultants which of these meanings is the “correct” translation, 
they wisely inform me that the meanings are the same. 79 If one brings a plate 
with the explicit purpose of giving it to someone, one also brings it for some¬ 
one. Although one can produce similar sentences that have unambiguous struc¬ 
tures, for example, by inserting a dative-marked argument before biu, rendering 
it unambiguously biclausal, this does not solve the issue of how to analyze this 
sentence. In later chapters of this book, I will use the term “bistructural” to refer 
to such cases, which come up quite often in the analysis of complex sentences. 
Essentially, both structures are equally instantiated and both meanings are 
equally appropriate. Of course, it is just such structures that allow for gram- 
maticalization to occur, such as the reanalysis of the verb as an auxiliary. The 
structure occurs with sufficient frequency to allow for a slightly different orien¬ 
tation, a slight relaxing of literality, an adjustment of structural relations. Such a 
semantic and structural shift, however, does not leave the original structure and 
meaning behind. Instead, both alternatives coexist and the sentence takes on a 
chameleon-like quality, one color when viewed in one light, and another color 
as the light shifts. 


4. Non-declarative constructions 

The majority of finite verbs in connected discourse are declarative and take the 
regular inflection of finite morphology presented in §6.4.1. However, there are 
also a number of non-declarative clause types, some of which have distinct 
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morphosyntactic behaviors. These include imperative, prohibitive, optative, in¬ 
terrogative, and hortative constructions. 


4.1. Imperative and prohibitive constructions 

The imperative mood is signaled by a distinct set of verbal suffixes, which 
agree with the subject in number and honorific status, as discussed in §6.5. (As 
imperatives are obligatorily second-person forms, there is no person agree¬ 
ment.) Imperative clauses do not differ from declarative clauses in their argu¬ 
ment structure. Omission of the second-person addressee in imperative clauses 
is common, as in (19); however it is not required. When the addressee is in¬ 
cluded, it is necessarily the grammatical subject and is casemarked in accor¬ 
dance with the transitivity of the imperative verb, examples (20) and (21): 

(19) dolakha bhasa-n har-sin 

Dolakha language=INST say-lMP 

‘Speak in the Dolakha language.’ 

(20) chi cd 

2s stay.IMP 

‘You stay.’ 

(21) thamim “khyaij” har-sin 
2hERG be.true say-IMP 

‘You say “It is true”.’ 

Imperatives may have scope beyond the single clause to a sequence of 
clauses joined by the participial construction: 

(22) ja na-en ya 

rice eat-PART come.IMP 

‘Eat rice and come.’ 

Such examples, however, where each verb denotes a separate event, are few in 
connected discourse. Imperatives do not occur with long complex sentences. 
Rather, imperative constructions tend to be short and succinct. It is common to 
find imperatives in clauses with the auxiliary bir- ‘give’ (the construction dis¬ 
cussed immediately above). When this construction is combined with the im- 
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perative, the command is softened to a request for a favor, generally for the 
benefit of the speaker: 

(23) am twj la-en bi-sin! 

that FOC tell-PART give-IMP 

‘Please tell that one!’ 

(24) sima thabi ta-en bi-u 

tree on put-PART give-IMP 

‘Put (me) on the tree.’ 

Imperative verbs do not take the negative prefix ma-. Instead, negation of an 
imperative requires the prohibitive prefix da-, which is used in combination 
with the imperative endings: 80 

(25) bicaku pir da-ka-u chin 

needlessly worry PROH-take-IMP 2sERG 

‘Don’t you worry needlessly.’ 

(26) uku da-ya na! 

here PROH-come AGR 

‘Don’t come here!’ 

It is also possible to have the prohibitive doubly marked on the verb, with the 
prefix da- on the front of the verb and the prohibitive suffix -si on the end. At 
this point, I do not know the semantic or pragmatic contribution of the second 
suffix: 

(27) chi do-khor-si 

2s PROH-cry-IMP 

‘Don’t you cry.’ 

The same sentence with prefix only ( do-kho!) would be appropriate, for exam¬ 
ple, when one is ordering a child to stop crying. 

There is yet an additional prohibitive construction, this one involving a pro¬ 
hibitive auxiliary verb ma-te. As far as I am aware, this is the only form of the 
verb that occurs in Dolakha Newar; the non-negated form is not attested. How¬ 
ever, it is clearly a remnant of the Classical Newar verb teya ‘to permit’ (Nepal 
Bhasa Dictionary Committee 2000: 165). The negated auxiliary follows an in- 
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finitive verb form. The meaning is deontic, indicating social prohibitions such 
as ‘one should/must not’ or ‘it it not permitted/appropriate’. 

(28) hadbad yer-i ma-te ka 
hurriedly do-INF NEG-PROH ASS 

‘Don’t do it hurriedly.’ OR ‘(You/one) should not do it in a hurry.’ 

(29) Elicited 
kho-i ma-te 
cry-INF NEG-PROH 

‘You shouldn’t/mustn’t cry.’ 

Example (29) differs from (28) above in being more advisory. It would be ap¬ 
propriate for use when someone is comforting another who is in tears. The form 
with the prohibitive prefix, by contrast, is more strongly an order. One might 
use it, for example, when addressing a child who cries because she did not get 
her way. 

I also have one example of the prohibitive auxiliary being used with a third- 
person subject. The clause constitutes an injunction against a certain type of be¬ 
havior to which the addressee should adhere. The fact that it has a third-person 
subject, however, keeps it from being a direct prohibitive: 

(30) gunan guntaij hela yer-i ma-te 

who.ERG nobody.DAT insult do-INF NEG-PROH 

‘No one should insult anybody.’ (i.e. ‘Don’t insult anybody.’) 

4.2. Optative construction 

Optative constructions are used to convey a wish that something will happen, 
generally to a third-person participant who is the A or O of the optative verb. 
The optative construction is especially used in curses, such as the following ex¬ 
ample, taken from a narrative: 

(31) chana gwari gulpunwj bala-ku ju-en tho-co 

2sGEN heel never good-NRl be-PART OPT-stay 
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yelpanuij tapjyap-an tho-co 
always break-PART OPT-stay 

“May your heels never be good’; may (they) always break (i.e. crack).’ 

Here the optative clauses co-occur with the auxiliary con-, normally used to 
convey continuous aspect, but here more generally indicating durativity. 

The optative construction can take on a permissive quality in certain con¬ 
texts. For example, if someone is requesting to come to the house, it is possible 
to respond tha-ya [OPT-come] ‘May he come; He may come; Let him come’. 

The optative is generally not possible with either first- or second-person sub¬ 
jects. However, recall that with non-control verbs it is possible for first-person 
subjects to co-occur with third-person-verb forms. This “disagreement” indi¬ 
cates a lack of volition on the part of the subject and a sense that the event is in¬ 
evitable (§6.4.3.4). This is possible with the optative construction as well, e.g. 
chi tha-si [2s OPT-die] ‘May you die’. On the other hand, the optative cannot be 
used with a second-person subject when the verb involves a volitional action, 
e.g. *chm bik tha-na-u [2sERG poison OPT-eat-IMP] ‘May you eat poison’. Here 
the imperative would be required. 

I have in my discourse data one interesting example of the optative construc¬ 
tion with a first-person subject. The optative is possible here because it is clear 
that the event denoted by the optative verb is not volitional and indeed not wel¬ 
come. 

(32) muca=pen nis-ma naplaij-ane jukun tha-si 

child =PL two-CL meet-PART only OPT-die 

‘May I die only after meeting my two children.’ 

This example is biclausal, with two clauses joined by the participial construc¬ 
tion and the first clause limited by the particle jukun ‘only’. Interestingly, the 
wish conveyed by the optative prefix extends to the condition expressed in the 
first clause. It is not that the speaker wishes to die (that she will die is presup¬ 
posed in this example), but crucially wishes only to die after she has again seen 
her children. Thus the optative has scope over the entire construction, and espe¬ 
cially the sequential interpropositional relationship that holds between the two 
clauses. One interesting aspect of this is that the construction serves as an at¬ 
tempt to exert a certain amount of control over the broader situation (putting a 
precondition on death and determining its time). This is true despite the fact that 
lack of control is being conveyed by the application of the (normally third- 
person) optative to a first-person clause. The result is an interesting semantic- 
grammatical paradox. 
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4.3. The hortative construction 

The hortative construction is used to exhort a group of people, including the 
speaker, to action. The hortative suffix is -lau, which is bound to the infinitive 
form of the verb, as in (33): 

(33) u=ri thijin ka-i-lau! 

this=IND lpINC.ERG take-INF-HORT 

‘Let’s take this one!’ 

The verb ‘go’ has a suppletive hortative form lja, e.g. au tu lja! [now FOC 
go.HORT] ‘Let’s go right now!’ I have one example, however, from a narrative 
text where the verb ‘go’ has the hortative suffix: 

(34) isi che=ku u-i-lau nal 

IpEXC.GEN house=LOC gO-INF-HORT AGR 

‘Let’s go to our house!’ 

Within the narrative, this utterance occurred when two small boys were address¬ 
ing a king. It is possible that the use of the suppletive lja was considered too in¬ 
formal for the situation. This requires further investigation. 


4.4. Interrogative constructions 

Interrogative constructions can be divided into two primary types: those that in¬ 
quire whether the proposition in the clause is true or false (commonly referred 
to as “polar” or “yes/no questions”), and those that request specific information 
about a particular aspect of the event denoted by the clause (“information ques¬ 
tions”). 

Polar questions in Dolakha Newar are quite simple. When one is requesting 
that the addressee report on the truth or falsehood of the proposition, the clause 
denoting the proposition is simply followed by the question particle ra 
(§10.4.2.1). In addition, the clause is pronounced with a rising intonation con¬ 
tour (§3.4.3). The morphosyntax of these constructions is the same as in de¬ 
clarative clauses: 

(35) chin kha la-ina ra? 

2sERG talk talk-2sFUT Q 

‘Will you talk?’ 
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(36) thamu=ri anthi pil-agu ra? 

2h=lND that.manner laugh-2hPR Q 

‘You laugh like that?’ 

If the clause contains a constituent marked by the focus particle twj, then the 
identity of that constituent is the focus of the question; the information in the 
remainder of the clause is presupposed: 

(37) dolakha kha twj la-eu ra? 

Dolakha language FOC tell-3FUT Q 

‘Will she tell (the story) in the Dolakha language?’ 

A more elaborate construction repeats the verb of the clause and the question 
particle, first in the affirmative and then in the negative. My impression is that 
this is used when the speaker wishes to express that s/he is equally uncertain 
about whether the proposition is true or false: 

(38) u kha khyaij ra ma-khe ra? 

this talk be Q NEG-be Q 

‘Is this talk true or not?’ 

(39) maya=ku jit-ai ju-i phar-agu ra ma-phar-agu ra? 

love=LOC win-BV be-INF able-2hPR Q NEG-able-2hPR Q 

‘Will you be able to win in love or not?’ 

Tag questions are used either to solicit the hearer’s agreement as to the ve¬ 
racity of the content of the clause or to check that the hearer is following what is 
being said. In Dolakhae, tag questions are formed by juxtaposing a declarative 
statement and a tag. There are two tags; the most common is ma-khe ra?, formed 
with the negated copula and the question particle. The other tag is hara? Both 
tags are produced with rising intonation (§3.4.3): 

(40) me tup hal-i mal-a le ma-khe ra? 

song FOC sing-INF need-3 sPST PRT NEG-be Q 

‘It is also necessary to sing a song, isn’t that so?’ 

(41) chatil=ku dusi puya ho turkan tha-en ta-ui hara? 

Chatil=LOC millet seed and mustard sow-PART put-lsPA Q 

‘I used to sow millet seed and mustard at Chatil, no?’ 
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In information questions, the requested information is indicated by an inter¬ 
rogative word (§5.3). The pronoun generally takes prosodic accent and the final 
intonation contour is typically falling (§3.4.1) or level (§3.4.2). In some infor¬ 
mation questions, the sentence-final particle le (§10.4.2.6) is also used. Other¬ 
wise, the morphosyntax of the clause does not differ from that of a declarative: 

(42) ba am had le? 
father that what PRT 

‘Father, what is that?’ 

(43) apsin had yer-i maldan-a le? 

3pERG what do-INF need-3sPST PRT 

‘What do they need to do?’ 

(44) am kha gulpa har-i? 
that talk when say-lFUT 

‘When will I say that talk?’ 

(45) chanta gunan tel latj-an bir-ai? 

2sDAT who. ERG oil massage-PART give-3sPR 

‘Who massages you with oil?’ 

It is interesting to note that in my conversational data, the presupposed in¬ 
formation in questions tends not to be expressed. This results in questions which 
do not constitute entire clauses, but are fragmentary, consisting of interrogative 
pronouns, noun phrases, or simple verbs followed by a question particle: 

(46) gu=ri le? 
which=IND PRT 

‘Which one?’ 

(47) am ra? 
that Q 

‘That?’ 

(48) keij-gu ra? 
show-NRl Q 

‘Did (they) show (it)?’ 
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5. Reflexives and reciprocals 

The reflexive pronoun is than. It is used for all persons and numbers. In limited 
circumstances (discussed below) it takes the dative casemarker -ta, but this 
represents the full extent of its inflectional possibilities. 

The reflexive pronoun is most commonly used within a noun phrase to sig¬ 
nal an emphatic or specific possessive relationship between the referent of the 
pronoun and the immediately following noun. The referent of the reflexive pro¬ 
noun will either be the subject of the immediate clause, as in (49), the subject of 
the matrix clause if the pronoun is within a dependent clause (50), or a partici¬ 
pant in the broader discourse (almost always the speaker) (51): 81 

(49) am than, mula Ivjar-a 

3s REFL road walk-3sPST 

‘He; walked on hisj own road.’ 

(50) birbahadur [kanchi mica-n thau kha 

Birbahadur youngest daughter=ERG REFL talk 

rnan-ai ju-e-lagin] Am , CL khusi jur-a 
obey-BV be-NR2-because happy become-3sPST 

‘Birbahadur;, because his youngest daughter obeyed hisj own talk, 
became happy.’ 

(51) tibi=uri thau che=ku ma-da 

television=IND REFL house=LOC NEG-exist 

‘There is no television at my own house.’ (i.e. ‘I don’t have a 
television.’) 

The reflexive pronoun has a specialized use with kin terms, where it denotes 
that the referent of the kin term is a member of the speaker’s immediate family, 
as opposed to being a member of the extended family or community: 

(52) thau mica=e laha 

REFL daughter=GEN hand 

‘her own daughter’s hand’ 
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(53) than, twj daju bhai 

REFL FOC e.brother y.brother 

‘my own brothers’ 

The reflexive pronoun also occurs in an emphatic reflexive construction. Re¬ 
flexives in such constructions are sometimes referred to as “intensifiers” (e.g. 
Konig and Siemund 2005). This construction is used to assert that it was, in¬ 
deed, the referent of the subject who performed the action of the verb, espe¬ 
cially when this is surprising, counter to expectation, or requires clarification. 
The reflexive pronoun is often followed by the focus particle in this environ¬ 
ment: 

(54) “raja=ke u-i” hak-u-ta thau twj har-ju 

king=ALL go-INF say-NRl=DAT REFL FOC bring-3sPST 

‘The king himself brought (married) the one who said: “I will go to a 
king”.’ 

(55) daju-ri-n gisa=ri thau ka-en 

e.brother=IND=ERG cow=ind REFL take-PART 

‘The elder brother took the cow himself...’ 

Reflexive pronouns generally do not occur in object position. They are not 
used in phrases such as ‘He killed himself’. In translating this sentence from 
English, speakers volunteer am thau twj sit-a [3s REFL FOC die-3SPST] ‘He him¬ 
self died’. A paratactic construction, specifying how the A acted to bring about 
his own death, would probably be more natural. I do have two examples where 
the reflexive takes the dative casemarker. In one, the pronoun represents a loca¬ 
tional goal of an intransitive verb which has as its antecedent the A of the previ¬ 
ous adverbial clause: 

(56) pap yer-sa khene thau=ta twj anagu 

sin do-if PRT REFL=DAT FOC that.type 

phal ju ju-en con-a 
return be(NRl) be-part stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out that if one sins, that type (of sin) returns to oneself (the 
sinner).’ 

In the other example, the reflexive pronoun refers to the speaker in a dative- 
experiencer construction. (This is an odd example, as the verb gyat- ‘fear’ 
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doesn’t normally take a dative experiencer and the verb is inflected for first- 
person singular, not third person as in other dative-subject constructions. This 
structure deserves further exploration.) 

(57) thau-ta tuij gibiij ma-gyat-ki 

REFL=DAT FOC nowhere NEG-fear-ls 

‘I wasn’t afraid anywhere.’ 

The reflexive pronoun can be reduplicated. When the reduplicated pronoun 
is casemarked dative, a reciprocal meaning is produced: 

(58) raja=e so-ma kae napa ye-en thau 

king=GEN three-CL son together come-PART REFL 

thau-ta ... satjat naplaij-a kha hat-cu 

REFL=DAT ... friend meet-NR2 talk say-3 sPST 

‘The king’s three sons came together and told each other about the 
...friends they had met.’ 

Without the dative casemarker, the reduplicated reflexive pronoun has a distrib¬ 
uted meaning: 

(59) chipe thau thau che o-n 

2pGEN REFL REFL house gO-IMP.PL 

‘You all go to your various houses.’ 

(60) so-gur janti thau thau tarika=n 

three-CL procession REFL REFL method=INST 

darbar=ku then-hin 
palace=LOC arrive-3pPST 

‘The three processions arrived at the palace, each by its own method.’ 

(61) thau thau jamma ju-en salaha yet-hin 

REFL REFL together be-PART conference do-3pPST 

‘The various ones came together and had a conference.’ 
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6. Negation 

Negation in Dolakha Newar is denoted by the negative morpheme ma-, which is 
affixed to the final syllable of the verb stem. Thus it is prefixed to monosyllabic 
verb stems and infixed between the two syllables of disyllabic verb stems 
(§6.4.4). 82 The morpheme undergoes vowel harmony as discussed in §2.3.5. 
The patterns of suffixal inflection on the negated verb differ somewhat from 
those of the affirmative verb; this is discussed in §6.4.4. The negation denotes 
that the event denoted by the verb did not, does not, or will not occur: 

(62) duta ma-ya 
into NEG-come 

‘(It) does not come inside.’ 

(63) au dar chana kehe mo-cd 
now time 2sGEN y.sister NEG-stay 

‘At this time, you sister does not stay.’ 

(64) chu=n had kha=ij ma-hat 
mouse=ERG what talk=EXT NEG-say 

‘The mouse didn’t say anything.’ 

(65) clda nija chu-i ma-phar-ju 
quickly lunch cook-INF NEG-able-3sPST 

‘She was not able to cook lunch quickly.’ 

When a clause with an auxiliary is negated, the negative morpheme prefixes to 
the auxiliary, not to the main verb. This can be seen in (65). In this case, it is the 
auxiliary which is the focus of negation. Contrast example (66): 

(66) am misa biha yeij-an ma-bir-ijasin twj sit-a 

that woman marriage do-PART NEG-give-when FOC die-3 sPST 

‘That woman died without having been given in marriage.’ 

Here the phrase biha yeij-an bir- ‘to arrange a marriage’ is a lexicalization of the 
construction in which bir- ‘give’ marks an affected patient. The crucial point is 
that the negative morpheme is positioned on the auxiliary and not on the lexical 
verb, i.e. *biha ma-yetj-an bir-rjasin is not a possible phrase. 
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The negative affix may co-occur with most non-finite verb forms, the excep¬ 
tion being the infinitive (as the following auxiliary will take the negation, as 
noted above). Examples of negation on nominalized clauses, a participial 
clause, and several adverbial clauses are given below: 

(67) chijna bina nahak=ku mo-khoy-a 

lpINC.ERG pointlessly uselessness=LOC NEG-see-NR2 

kha satjka yet-ku 
talk suspect do-lpPST 

‘We pointlessly and uselessly suspected her without seeing (any 
evidence).’ 

(68) inagu yer-i ma-ji-u ju-en con-a 

this.type do-INF NEG-appropriate-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out one shouldn’t do this type of thing.’ 

(69) amun-ri kdsa=T) ma-na-en 
3sERG=IND bone=EXT NEG-eat-PART 

‘She didn’t eat the bones...’ 

(70) u situgas hatuj ma-jur-sa ji rnwat-a 

this Grass nothing NEG-occur-if Is survive-3sPST 

hatj-an si-u 
say-PART know-IMP 

‘If nothing happens to this situgrass, know that I survived.’ 

For discussion of scope of negation in complex sentences, see §19.5.2 and 
§20.3.1. 

Negated verbs often occur with indefinites (§5.4). Not surprisingly, this 
combination yields a negative indefinite reading. There are usually two ways to 
translate such sentences into English, either with the negative on the verb or 
with the negative on the pronoun. This distinction is not made in Dolakhae: 

(71) janta hatirj nai ma-bi-u 
lsDAT nothing food NEG-give-3sPR 

‘(She) doesn’t give me any food.’ OR ‘She gives me no food.’ 
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(72) ape kae mica gunwj ma-da-u 

3pGEN son daughter nobody NEG-exist-3PA 

‘They didn’t have any children.’ OR ‘They had no children.’ 

(73) ame hatbj jhar-ai ma-ju 

3sGEN nothing fall-BV NEG-happen 

‘Nothing fell from her hair.’ 

If the speaker wishes to give particularly strong emphasis to the fact that an 
event did not occur, s/he may use an emphatic negation construction. The basic 
construction places the verb root, minus its final consonant, directly before the 
negated verb: 

(74) ji wa ya ma-ya-gi 

Is TOP come NEG-come-lsPR 

‘I don’t come at all.’ 

It is more common, however, for this to be embellished by either the exten¬ 
sive clitic = (u)ij or the focus particle twj. These are positioned between the two 
repetitions of the verb: 

(75) uli-ca da twj ma-da 

this.much-DIM exist FOC NEG-exist 

‘He doesn’t even have a little.’ 

(76) ma=ta thi=ij ma-thi-en thau 

mother=DAT tOUCh=EXT NEG-tOUCh-PART REFL 

khopi=ku on-a 
alcove=LOC go-3sPST 

‘Not touching his mother at all, he went to his own room.’ 

(77) do twj mo-dorj-gi 

stand FOC NEG-stand-lsPST 


‘I didn’t stand up at all.’ 
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7. Comparative and superlative constructions 

In comparative constructions, two participants are compared with respect to a 
property. The morphosyntax of most comparative constructions entails an ex¬ 
pansion of the simple copular construction. In addition to the copula subject, 
which contains the comparee (the thing being compared), there is an additional 
noun phrase called the standard (that which the comparee is compared to). In 
Dolakha Newar, the standard is directly followed by soen, the mark of compari¬ 
son. This structure is exemplified in (78): 

(78) Elicited 

\priyesh soen] CP [iijku] cs [dwa-ku] cc khyaij 
Priyesh MARK Inku big-NRl be 

‘Compared to Priyesh, Inku is big.’ OR ‘Inku is bigger than Priyesh.’ 

In this example, the basic copular structure is found in iijku dwa-ku khyaij-, the 
noun phrase containing the standard of comparison and the mark are additional 
elaborations on this structure. The standard and the mark together can be said to 
form a “comparative phrase” (CP). 

In (79), the copula complement is an adjectival verb. As with other copular 
constructions, it is also possible for the copula complement to contain a noun 
phrase: 

(79) Elicited 

[am mi soen] CP [chana ba] cs [bala-ku mi] cc khyaij 
that man MARK 2sGEN father good-NRl man be 

‘Compared to that man, your father is a good man.’ 

Comparative constructions can be formed from non-copular clauses. Inter¬ 
estingly, the comparee within the comparative phrase is assigned the same 
casemarking as the standard. This indicates that although it is within the com¬ 
parative phrase, it nevertheless holds a grammatical relation with the verb. If 
both the standard and comparee are A arguments, then both will have ergative 
case: 

(80) Elicited 

[priyesh=na A soen] CP [itjku=n] A balaske [pyakhan] 0 ur-ai 83 
Priyesh=ERG MARK Inku=ERG well dance dance-3sPR 

‘Compared to Priyesh, Inku dances well.’ OR ‘Inku dances better than 
Priyesh (dances).’ 
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If the two noun phrases being compared are O arguments, then both receive da¬ 
tive case (assuming the conditions for case assignment are met, see §4.4.2.6): 

(81) Elicited 

[tna-n] A [ ram=ta 0 soen] CP [rajendra=ta\ 0 
mother=ERG Ram=DAT MARK Rajendra=DAT 

[gatkerj thosi] 0 bir-ju 
much meat give-3sPST 

‘Mother gave more meat to Rajendra than to Ram.’ 

It is also possible for both noun phrases to receive dative case in dative- 
experiencer constructions: 

(82) Elicited 

[ram=ta 0 soen] cr [rajendra=ta] 0 [dyaba] 0 mal-a 
Ram=DAT MARK Rajendra=DAT money need-3 sPST 

‘Rajendra needs money more than Ram.’ 

It may be noted that all of the examples of comparatives given so far have 
been elicited. The construction shows up only rarely in connected discourse and 
the examples which I have are complicated. The simplest example has a time 
adverbial as the standard and the comparee (‘now’) is implicit, rather than being 
overtly specified: 

(83) [chi] s [pahila soen] CP besna gal-ai jur-a 

2s before MARK very thin-BV be-3sPST 

‘Compared to before, (now) you are very thin.’ 

Much more complicated are my other two examples, taken from the same 
narrative. There are two ways to analyze the example given in (84). The first 
analysis, represented by the square brackets and labels, views the comparative 
phrase as modifying the adjective within a larger adjective phrase; essentially, 
the comparative phrase takes the same position as an intensifier. 

(84) [u jatjgal-ku] OBL [[[thamu soen =iuj] CP dwa-ku] AP 
this jungle=LOC 2h MARK-EXT big-NRl 
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mebu raja] np. s da-u ju-en con-a 
other king exist-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out that in this jungle, there is another king bigger than you.’ 

The alternative analysis is to view thamu soen=wj dwa-ku as a relative clause 
modifying the head mebu raja. The two analyses are quite equivalent, the only 
difference being whether one views the head of the construction as being 
coreferential with a zero noun phrase within the adjectival phrase/relative 
clause. Since the use of the comparative mark naturally implies a comparee, this 
difference becomes simply a matter of theoretical perspective. I prefer to ana¬ 
lyze this sentence as bistructural, simultaneously embodying two different 
structural analyses. 

The final example has yet another layer of complication as it occurs within 
an indirect quote which is in turn within a relative clause: 

(85) [\ji soen dwa-ku] 0 ha-ku]^ siha HEAD 
Is MARK big-NRl say-NRl lion 

‘The lion who says he is bigger than me.’ 

The ditransitive verb hat- ‘say’ takes an object complement containing the 
quoted material (§18.2.3). In example (85), the quoted material is ji soen dwaku. 
(To avoid over-use of square brackets, the internal constituency of this clause is 
not represented in the example.) One can see the comparative phrase ji soen ei¬ 
ther as directly modifying the adjective or as coming from a relative clause, as 
discussed for the example above. The subject of the quotative verb is siha ‘lion’. 
Without the relativization, the construction would mean ‘The lion said he is 
bigger than me’ with the indirect quote constituting the object complement of 
‘say’. The relative-clause formation extracts the A as the head noun, leaving a 
gap within the relative clause. The result is a multilayered construction of con¬ 
siderable complexity. 

The mark of comparison, soen, has an unusual phonotactic form for a single 
morpheme. This is due to its etymology. It is transparently derived from so-en, 
the participial form of the verb sor- ‘look’. Apparently the synchronic compara¬ 
tive construction is the result of a syntactic reanalysis of an originally biclausal 
structure, e.g. [priyesh so-en] CP [inku dwa-ku khyaij] CL ‘Looking at Priyesh, Inku 
is big’, example (78) above. One problem with this analysis synchronically is 
that the standard of comparison which is presumably the object of so-en does 
not take object casemarking. In addition, in non-copular examples, such as 
(80)—(85), the standard is assigned case by the final verb, and not by so-en. In 
addition to this evidence is the fact that my consultant considers soen to be a 
single morpheme, equivalent to than in English. 
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Comparative constructions are easily converted into superlative construc¬ 
tions. The standard of comparison is simply replaced by dokhunurj ‘all’. This 
can either constitute the entire noun phrase, or it may modify another noun: 

(86) dokhunuij janabar soen kisi dwa-ku khyatj 

all animal MARK elephant big-NRl be 

‘The elephant is the biggest of all the animals.’ (lit. ‘Compared to all 
the animals, the elephant is big.’) 



Chapter 16 
Tense and aspect 


1. Introduction 

The grammatical category of tense indicates the time of a state or event relative 
to a reference point established in the discourse context. This reference point, 
which I will refer to as the “time axis”, is most commonly the time of the 
speech event (“now”), especially in conversational discourse. However speakers 
can also use a variety of linguistic devices to shift the time axis to another point 
in time. For example, in relating a narrative, speakers commonly shift the time 
axis to the time in which the events took place or are imagined to have taken 
place. Regardless of how the time axis of temporal deixis is established, tense 
fixes events on a timeline as being prior to (past), at (present), or after (future) 
that point. Languages differ in the number of tense categories they have; not all 
languages distinguish past, present, and future grammatically, and many lan¬ 
guages make finer-grained distinctions on the time line, resulting in more than 
three grammatical tenses (see Comrie 1985: 83-101). 

Whereas tense locates states and events on a timeline relative to the time 
axis, aspect is expression of the temporal structure of a situation. For example, 
aspect distinguishes between whether an event is viewed from the outside as a 
unitary whole, as in the English sentence he read the book, or from the inside as 
an ongoing activity, as in he was reading the book. Both sentences could refer 
to the same event and both have past tense, but they differ in how they orient 
the hearer with respect to the situation. 

In Dolakha Newar, tense is a grammatical category realized in the inflec¬ 
tional system of the verb. The language distinguishes four tenses: past anterior, 
past, present, and future. These categories, and their various uses, are outlined 
in §16.2. Aspect, on the other hand, is signaled by the use of auxiliary verbs. 
These are discussed in §16.3. 


2. Tense 

One of the significant differences between the grammar of Dolakha Newar and 
the grammar of the dialects of the Kathmandu Valley is the inflectional tense 
system. The Kathmandu dialect is typically described as having a two-way in¬ 
flectional tense distinction (past versus non-past) plus an additional stative form 
(Hale 1973, 1986; Malla 1985). Hargreaves (2005: 8-11) argues for a different 
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interpretation, with a two-way distinction for conjunct forms (past versus non¬ 
past), and three-way distinction in tense and aspect for disjunct forms (non-past, 
past perfective, past imperfective), with the stative morpheme of the earlier 
analyses reintpreted as past imperfective in disjunct. Both analyses stand in 
stark contrast to Dolakha Newar. In this language there are four clearly inflec¬ 
tional tenses which, together with the person and number affixes, form the suf- 
fixal complex of the verb (§6.4). 84 It is clear that both the present and the past- 
anterior tenses have been innovated. While the past anterior was clearly con¬ 
structed by adding inflectional suffixes to nominalized (NR1) verb forms, the 
historical origin of the present tense is unclear (Genetti 1994: 129-130). What¬ 
ever their origin, they have now been fully integrated into the Dolakha Newar 
verb, resulting in a true four-way inflectional system. 

Each of the four tenses has a range of functions. The function of a tense in a 
particular example can be determined by the inherent aspectual structure (or ak- 
tionsart) of the verb. Most notably, the tenses have different interpretations on 
stative verbs than they do on event verbs. Further discussion is provided in 
§16.2.5. Following Comrie (1985), I will use the term “situation” to refer to any 
event, action, or state. 


2.1. The future tense 

The future tense in Dolakha Newar is used most commonly in constructing 
questions or statements about future situations: 

(1) suga=n twj har-eu 

parrot=ERG FOC say-3FUT 

‘The parrot will say (it).’ 

(2) au jin hati yer-i ? 

now lsERG what do-lFUT 

‘Now what will I do?’ 

(3) chanta na-eu 
2sdat eat-3FUT 

‘(She) will eat you.’ 

chin kha la-ina ra? 

2sERG talk talk-2sFUT Q 

‘Will you talk?’ 


( 4 ) 
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(5) am raja ju-eu 

3 s king become-3sFUT 

‘He will become king.’ 

Since the future is inherently irrealis and unknown, statements regarding the fu¬ 
ture are technically predictions and the speaker may have greater or lesser con¬ 
fidence in the likelihood of their coming to pass. For example, in (1) the speaker 
is quite sure that the parrot will speak, in (3) the speaker is fairly sure that the 
ogress is planning to eat the young girl, but in (5) the speaker is not entirely sure 
that the man will become king. Lack of certainty can be explicitly expressed 
with the particle jeu ‘maybe’ (§10.4.2.3). 

The future tense is generally not used with states. Instead speakers must use 
eventive verbs which indicate the predicted entrance into a state, as in (5) above 
and (6): 

(6) u-ri ekdam moto ju-eu 
this=IND very fat become-3FUT 

‘This one will become very fat.’ 

I do, however, have one example of the stative verb sir- ‘know’ in future 
tense. It is in the sentence u tuij si-eu [this FOC know-3FUT] ‘he will know’. This 
is taken from a narrative where some boys are debating the truth of a fact and 
ask the father of one boy to tell them who is correct. Presumably the father’s al¬ 
ready has the knowledge of the truth or falsity of the claim, so the state is ongo¬ 
ing from the present. The future is used to predict that at the future time when 
he is asked, the knowledge will be present. 

The future is also used with first-person subjects to signal the speaker’s in¬ 
tention to carry out an event: 

(7) ji kehi din-ku ye-i 
Is some day=LOC come-lFUT 

‘I will come in some days.’ 

jin=ri sa-ku sa-ku bi 
1 sERG=IND tasty-NRl tasty-NRl give.lFUT 

‘I will give you tasty things.’ 


( 8 ) 
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(9) jin sons kha-i 
lsERG flower pick-lFUT 

‘I will pick the flower.’ 

However, not all first-person-future statements are statements of intention. They 
may also be statements of prediction of events outside the control of the subject, 
e.g. ji tul-i [Is fall-lFUT] ‘I will fall’. 

Future tense is also used for expressions of incredulity about past events re¬ 
ported to be true. One reason this may be appropriate is that the future tense is 
inherently irrealis and so use of the future in such contexts emphasizes the 

speaker’s lack of belief in the reality of the event and hence the truth of the 

statement: 

(10) kwakarbeij=na ra apai kisi na-eu?! 

frog=ERG Q that, size elephant eat-3FUT 

‘A frog will eat an elephant that big?!’ 

(11) hatti ra pathi=e pwakal=lan pita ye-eu?! 

elephant Q pathi=GEN hole =ABL out come-3FUT 

‘An elephant will come out of a hole in a pathi (measuring cup)?!’ 


2.2. The present tense 

The present tense is used primarily for any situation which is specified as occur¬ 
ring at or across the time axis established in the discourse. There are a number 
of different scenarios, laid out below, in which this occurs. The present tense is 
also used with performative verbs and as an immediate future. Finally, the pre¬ 
sent tense is used in narrative as a “historical present” which lends a sense of 
immediacy to a narrative which otherwise has past-tense orientation. 

Present tense is used for habitual events which extend across the time axis: 

(12) gunan tel latj-an bir-ai? 

who. ERG oil massage-PART give-3sPR 

‘Who massages you with oil?’ 

(13) jin yeuli sona-pen pir-eigi 

lsERG any.amount flower=PL plant-lsPR 

‘I plant any amount of flowers.’ 
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(14) jaba jin u jarjal hal-gu tar-agi 

when lsERG this bird cry.out-NRl hear-lsPR 

ale jin thi-gur bakhan Wwohker-agi 
then lsERG one-CL story remember-IsPR 

‘When I hear this bird cry out, I remember a story.’ 

It is similarly used for repeated events which are not habitual but which extend 
across the time axis. The question in (15) was addressed to a woman who was 
repeatedly calling to someone she thought she knew, but who turned out to be a 
ghost: 

(15) bhut hatta hakar-an? 

ghost why call-2sPR 

‘Why do you (repeatedly) call a ghost?’ 

Another example is (16), which is used to ask for someone’s position on a par¬ 
ticular question of short-term relevance: 

(16) had hat-ai? 

what say-3 sPR 

‘What does he say?’ 

The present tense is also used for the expression of ongoing events, pre¬ 
sented as a whole without internal structure (i.e. non-continuous), which occur 
at the time axis. For example, (17) is used to address a man in the middle of a 
journey. 

(17) chi gibi on-an? 

2s where go-2sPR 

‘Where do you go?’ 

The example in (18) is asked of people who have come to the house and who 
continue to arrive: 

(18) hatta yer-ahin? 

why come-3pPR 

‘Why do they come?’ 
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In another example, an angry wife addresses her husband as follows: 

(19) thamu=ri anthi yd-agu ra? 

2h=IND that, manner laugh-2hPR Q 

‘You laugh like that?’ 

All of these examples represent events which occur over a period of time ex¬ 
tending over the time axis, but which are still presented as bounded and non- 
continuous. 

Whether an event with present-tense marking is interpreted as habitual, re¬ 
peated, or ongoing depends on the broader discourse context. For example, (17) 
in a different context could be used could have a habitual reading. However, 
since the story makes clear that the addressee is on a particular pilgrimage, the 
hearer can infer that it is not habitual. 

Present tense is also used to predicate current states with the copula khyatj, 
and in clauses with the auxiliaries sir- ‘know’, sar- ‘know how’, and phar- ‘be 
able’: 

(20) ji chana kaimu khyatj 
Is 2sGEN husband be 

‘I am your husband.’ 

(21) uli=tj satya khyatj 

this.much=EXT truth be 

‘This much is true.’ 

(22) armm sukha sir-ai 
3sERG happiness know-3sPR 

‘She knows happiness.’ 

(23) jin kha la-i sar-agi 
lsERG talk talk-INF know.how-lsPR 

‘I know how to talk.’ 

atma-ku jit-ai ju-i phar-agu ra? 
soul=LOC win-BV be-INF able-2hPR Q 

‘Are you able to win in your soul?’ 


( 24 ) 
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Similarly, present tense is commonly used with the existential verb dar- to indi¬ 
cate current existence, location, or possession : 85 

(25) ji damn 
Is exist 

‘I exist.’ (i.e. ‘I am here (to comfort you).’) 

(26) jana thi-gur kha dam 

lsGEN one-CL talk exist 

‘I have one matter (to talk about).’ 

(27) am sona=e tal-ku=ri thi-gur dhan=e pwaka dam 

that flower=GEN below=LOC IND one-CL wealth=GEN packet exist 

‘There is a packet of riches under the flowers.’ 

With first-person subjects, present tense can be used to indicate the intention 
of immediate action: 

(28) ota jin syat-agi! 

this.DAT lsERG kill-lsPR 

‘I’ll kill this one!’ (implied: this instant) 

(29) thae hakhena jin pariwar niyojan yet-agi 

2hGEN front lsERG family planning do-lsPR 

‘I will do family planning in front of you.’ (implied: immediately ) 86 

(30) isin ton-agu 

IpEXC.ERG drink-IpPR 

‘We’ll drink it.’ (implied: right now) 

Related to this is the use of the present with performative verbs, verbs whose ut¬ 
terance brings about the action they denote. I have only two examples of this in 
connected discourse: 

(31) jana thi-ma mica chanta twj bir-agi 

lsGEN one-CL daughter 2sDAT FOC give-lsPR 

‘I give my daughter to you.’ 
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(32) jin amu maji=e mica ha-i hat-agi 

Is that boatman=GEN daughter bring-lFUT say-lsPR 

‘I say I will bring that boatman’s daughter.’ 

The final function of the present tense is what is known as the “historical 
present”. It is the use of present tense when recounting past-tense events in or¬ 
der to make the events seem more vivid and immediate. Different speakers use 
the historical present with different frequencies. Some speakers seem more in¬ 
clined to use it only at the climax of the story, whereas others use it more 
broadly for text structuring. In order to illustrate the interplay of tense in narra¬ 
tive, I will present an abbreviated version of a short narrative in §16.2.6 below. 


2.3. Past tense 

The past tense is primarily used for the expression of events which occurred 
prior to the time axis. The following examples are taken from conversation: 

(33) ji wa Iwap twj mo-dorj-gi 

Is TOP stand.up FOC NEG-rise-lsPST 

‘I didn’t stand up.’ 

(34) ma mica kotha yer-gu 

mother daughter room come-lpPST 

‘Mother and daughter, we came from the room.’ 

(35) at baje syat-cu 

eight o’clock kill-3sPST 

‘(They) killed (them) at eight o’clock.’ 

(36) chata thata tjat-ki 

umbrella up throw-IsPST 

‘I threw the umbrella up.’ 

The past tense is also the primary tense use in the presentation of mainline 
events in narrative (although the present tense can also be used when the 
speaker wishes to make the events particularly vivid, as discussed directly 
above). 
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(37) aku twj site jur-a 

there FOC stone become-3sPST 

‘He turned to stone right there.’ 

(38) am he raja=e kae sikar on-a ha 

that SPEC king=GEN son hunt go-3sPST EVID 

‘That very king’s son went hunting.’ 

(39) libi am che then-ju 
later that house arrive-3sPST 

‘(They) arrived at the house.’ 

(40) sima=ku pharsi arai ma-ju-en kota jut-a 

tree=LOC pumpkin stable NEG-be-PART down fall-3sPST 

‘The pumpkin, not being stable on the tree, fell down.’ 

The past tense is also commonly used with stative verbs to indicate present 
states. This is because the past-tense morphology indicates the entrance into the 
state, allowing the hearer to infer that the state is ongoing (states that are no 
longer ongoing are marked with the past anterior; see below): 87 

(41) janta pyatawat-a 

lsDAT hunger-3 sPST 

‘I am hungry.’ 

(42) matri=ta-ij rnal-a 
Matri=DAT=EXT need-3sPST 

‘Matri also needs (some).’ 

(43) janta paij ekdam na-i yer-a 

lsDAT fruit very eat-INF come-3sPST 

‘I like to eat fruit very much.’ 

(44) am gibi con-a? 

3s where stay-3sPST 

‘Where is he?’ (lit. ‘Where does he stay?’) 
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(45) Elicited 

jam kapal syat-a 
lsGEN head hurt-3 sPST 

‘My head hurts.’ 

The past tense is also used on clauses which denote events upon which other 
events are contingent. The event with the past-tense marker will be temporally 
prior to the contingent event. Thus past-tense marking is found even in non-past 
contexts. 

(46) “ma thaeta hatiij apat par-ai jur-a” hat-ijasin 

mother 2hDAT nothing trouble befall-BV be-3sPST say-when 

“ji samj-ai jur-stn na” 

Is remember-BV be-IMP AGR 

‘“Mother, if any trouble befalls you,” he said: “Remember me”.’ 

(47) u hat-mun harsa=uri thijita bamala-ku ju-en 

this say-2sPST if=IND lpINC.DAT bad-NRl be-PART 

‘If you say this, bad things will happen to us...’ 

(48) gun jam che con -a amun jin kha lar-m 

who lsGEN house stay-3 sPST 3sERG lsERG talk talk-when 

dokhunurj “khyaij” har-i mal-a 
all be.true say-INF must-3sPST 

‘Whoever comes to my house, s/he, when I talk, must say: “It is true”.’ 

Finally, the past tense may be used with future events if the speaker holds a 
strong conviction that they will come to pass. This function of the past tense ap¬ 
pears to be rare and reserved for truly extraordinary situations. In one example, 
a speaker sees a ghost and is certain her death is at hand, so she said: syat-cu ka! 
[kill-3sPST ASS] ‘I’m killed! ’ 


2.4. Past-anterior tense 

The past-anterior tense (which I referred to as past habitual in my previous 
work), has three main functions. The first function of the past anterior is to de¬ 
note events which were habitual in the past but which are no longer ongoing: 
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(49) bude-na nija dak-e yerj-guju 

old.woman=ERG lunch make-PART take-3sPA 

‘The old woman used to make lunch and bring it (to him).’ 

(50) ija-pul khu-phul ha-km 

five-time six-time say-lsPA 

‘I used to say it five or six times.’ 

(51) vku-lan mod jhar-ai ju-ju sl=lan 

here=ABL pearl fall-BV be-3sPA hair=ABL 

‘From here pearls used to fall, from her hair.’ 

(52) siha=n ninpatti -ij nis-ma so-ma jartabar=pen na-uju 

lion=ERG everyday=EXT two-CL three-CL animal=PL eat-3sPA 

‘The lion used to eat two or three animals everyday.’ 

The second function of the past anterior is to denote past states, that is, states 
which ended prior to the time axis: 

(53) thamu pahila jana che=ku nokar co-gupe 

2h before lsGEN house=LOC servant stay-2hPA 

‘Before, you used to be a servant in my house.’ 

(54) a me mica-ta jukuri maya ye-kuju 

3sGEN daughter=DAT only love do-3sPA 

‘(She) used to love only her own daughter.’ 

(55) mikha-n mo-khoij-guju 

eye=lNST NEG-see-3sPA 

‘(He) no longer saw with his eyes.’ 

(56) kae=uri opteca ju 
son=IND small be(3sPA) 

‘The son was small.’ 

One can include in this generalization past existence, possession, and location 
which are signaled by the past-anterior form of the existential verb: 
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(57) ale ame cila thi-ma da-uju 

then 3sGEN goat one-CL exist-3sPA 

‘Then she used to have a goat.’ 

The third function of the past anterior is to denote single events that took 
place in the remote past. In other words, a single event which is denoted by a 
verb in the past-anterior tense is explicitly marked as having occurred at a time 
considerably prior to the time axis: 

(58) jin. thaeta pahila twj ha-kin le 

lsERG 2hDAT before FOC say-lsPA PRT 

‘I said to you before.’ 

(59) pnsata mahina=e barta con-rjasin 

Pusata month=GEN fast stay-when 

tiriha u-i-ta oij-gu parasar risi 

pilgrimage go-INF-PURP go-3sPA Parasar Risi 

‘During the fast of the month of Pusata, Parasar Risi went to go on a 
pilgrimage.’ 

(60) Elicited 

ji muca takku thi-pul pokhara orj-gui 

Is child time one-time Pokhara go-lsPA 

‘When I was a child, I went to Pokhara one time.’ 

Note that whether an event verb with past-anterior tense is interpreted as past 
habitual or remote past depends upon the context. Adverbials may play a role in 
disambiguating these two meanings, as in (60). Broader contextual factors, such 
as the previous discourse, may also be relevant. Example (58), for example, re¬ 
fers to a single event denoted in the previous discourse. The hearer can clearly 
establish this as the antecedent, so does not attribute a habitual meaning to this 
verb. 

The past habitual and past stative functions both share the quality of imper- 
fectivity; they are both used to express situations which lasted over a period of 
time, even though that period of time has now ceased. The use of the past ante¬ 
rior to code the remote past, however, does not fit this characterization. There 
are numerous examples with the past-anterior tense that clearly refer to single 
events. The example in (60) was especially elicited to confirm this function; it 
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specifies both that the event occurred in the distant past (the speaker’s child¬ 
hood) and that it only occurred one time. 

Although this third function may at first appear disparate, all three functions 
have in common the explicit marking of a gap in time between the end point of 
the state or event and the temporal reference point, the time axis. This is illus¬ 
trated in Figure 22. The time axis in this figure indicates the present moment; 
the past is represented on the left, and the future on the right. While the simple 
past tense may be used on any event that takes place in the past (or any state 
that began in the past and continues through the present), the past anterior is 
used to indicate that the situation denoted by the verb was concluded prior to 
the present moment. The past anterior can thus be said to profile the end-point 
of the situation, denoted by the heavy left bracket in Figure 22. The onset of the 
situation is not explicitly referenced but must be inferred; this is denoted by the 
dotted line. This tense thus codes events which are both anterior (temporally 
prior) and past. 88 
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Figure 22. Past-anterior tense for prior situations 


2.5. A system of four tenses 

This survey of the function of the tenses has demonstrated that all four inflec¬ 
tions are indeed used to locate events with respect to the time axis, hence have 
as their primary function the coding of grammatical tense. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the four tenses do not occur as four entirely discrete catego¬ 
ries. The boundaries of the present are especially porous as present tense can be 
used to indicate intention of immediate action (hence with future situations), 
and may also be used for past events in narrative (the historical present). 

In addition to this slight overlap between tense marking and our conceptual 
boundaries between past, present, and future, in some tenses there are interest¬ 
ing differences in the way tense is used and interpreted in imperfective situa¬ 
tions (habituals and states) as opposed to perfective situations (self-contained 
events). (For discussion of continuous aspect, see §16.3.1.) These differences 
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are not found in the future tense. I believe this is due to the irrealis nature of the 
future, and the fact that the use of the future with verbs of any situation simply 
predicts its occurrence. 89 This is true whether one is talking about events (habit¬ 
ual or not) or states. Of course, verbs which are inherently stative will be inter¬ 
preted as such and additional specification of habituality can be conveyed by 
independent linguistic means, such as by the use of the adverbials. The point is 
that the tense itself does not get used or interpreted differently depending on the 
aspectual structural of the situation. 

In the past anterior, states, habituals, and events also have the same basic in¬ 
terpretations. Since the past anterior explicitly profiles the end-point of a situa¬ 
tion, its use emphasizes a time gap between that end-point and the time axis 
(Figure 22). It is the end-point of the situation (hence the onset of the time gap) 
which is profiled by the tense, while the beginning of the situation is left un¬ 
specified; the internal temporal structure is again conveyed by the inherent se¬ 
mantics of the verb, adverbials, and broader contextual factors. 

Moving to the past tense, past events which are perfective are portrayed as 
single, bounded units which occurred at some point prior to the time axis. They 
are not explicitly marked as having internal temporal structure and an onset as 
distinct from an end-point. In Figure 23 below, these are represented by single 
points which occur any time to the left of the time axis. When a stative verb, 
however, has past-tense marking, a present state is denoted. This is because pre¬ 
sent states must have begun in the past, in order to extend across the time axis 
into the present. In addition, the end-point of the state is not explicitly indicated. 
Thus the use of past tense with stative verbs explicitly profiles the entrance into 
the state; this pattern is opposite to that found with past anterior. In Figure 23, 
the profiling of the entrance into the state is marked with the heavy left bracket. 
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Figure 23. Past tense for past events and present states 

Turning to the present tense, whether an event is habitual, repeated, or pre¬ 
sented as a bounded whole, it will be inflected with the present tense if it ex¬ 
tends over the time axis. It is interesting that neither the onset nor the end-point 
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of such events is explicitly denoted. A few stative verbs - the copula khyaij, the 
verb ‘know’ sir-, the verb ‘know how’ sar-, and the verb phar- ‘able’; see exam¬ 
ples (20)-(24) - may also be used in the present tense. These differ from those 
marked with the past in not explicitly denoting the entrance point; the tense 
conveys simply that the state is in existence at the time axis. The onset of the 
state must be inferred and the end-point will exist somewhere in the murky fu¬ 
ture. What is explicitly profiled by the present tense is the reality of the situation 
at the time axis. Thus is represented by the heavy line in Figure 24. 

Present 

Past Future 


situations 


Figure 24. Present tense for present events 

We thus see that the four tenses have quite distinct semantic qualities and 
that they profile different phases of the situations with which they occur. The 
interpretation of the tense in a particular example is due to a complex interplay 
of this profiling, the inherent semantic structure of the verb, and independent 
elements of the clause and the discourse. 


2.6. The interplay of tenses in a narrative text 

The four tenses are skillfully manipulated by speakers for the purposes of struc¬ 
turing a narrative tense. In order to illustrate this function of the tense system as 
well as to allow a deeper understanding of the tenses through a contextualized 
analysis, the use of tenses within an abbreviated spoken narrative will now be 
presented. Since the focus of this exercise is to allow for an explication of the 
tense system, the narrative is abridged by removal of all non-finite clauses. 
Places where material has been omitted are marked with ellipses [...] in the 
translation. I have also minimally edited the texts by removing repetitions and 
false starts. 

The first three sentences of the story convey the setting. They are all in past- 
anterior tense which serves to set the temporal deixis of the story in the remote 
past and to indicate that the states and habitual events denoted no longer exist: 
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(61) thi-gur des=ku suga-pen da-u ha 

one-CL country=LOC parrot=PL exist-3PA EVID 

‘In a country there lived some parrots.’ 

ale am suga=pen thau pariwar mil-ai ju-en coij-gu 

then that parrot=PL REFL family join-BV be-PART stay-3PA 

‘Then those parrots used to stay together in families.’ 

ale ninpatti apen bu=ku nar-a orj-gu 

then daily 3p field=LOC eat-PURP go-3PA 

‘Then every day they went to the fields to eat.’ 

Following this, the main narrative begins. The speaker switches to present 
tense in the first sentence, but then, possibly because she judges that the primary 
events of the story are still some ways off, she switches to past tense for the 
next six sentences. The two stative verbs are in the past anterior; this is appro¬ 
priate as it profiles the end-point of the state, so places the state as exclusively 
in the past: 

(62) bu—e dani=n apista jal ta-en tar-ai 

field=GEN owner=ERG 3pDAT net put-PART put-3 sPR 

‘... The owner of the field puts a net for them.’ 

apsin am jal ta-en ta-e kha ma-si-u 

3pERG that net put-PART put-NR2 talk NEG-know-3PA 

‘They didn’t know the net had been put there.’ 

ale jal ta-en ta-e kha ma-si-u 

then net put-PART put-NR2 talk NEG-know-3PA 

‘Then (they) didn’t know the net had been put there.’ 


jal=ku kin-a 
net=LOC trap-3 sPST 

‘... The net trapped them.’ 

dokhunuij jal-lan phutk-ai jur-a 
all net=ABL escape-BV be-3sPST 

‘... all of them escaped.’ 
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thi-ma=ri jal=ku twj cotj-an con-a 
one-CL=IND net=LOC FOC stay-PART stay-3sPST 

‘One of them was staying in the net.’ 

ale amu bu=e dani=n yer-a aku 

then that field=GEN owner=ERG come-3sPST there 

Then the owner of the field came there.’ 

At this pivotal point, the meeting of the two main characters (the owner of the 
field and the parrot), the speaker switches to historical-present tense, and main¬ 
tains it for four sentences. Note that the past-tense inflection of con-a is used to 
indicate continuous aspect. Although the tense marking is past, the interpreta¬ 
tion is present, as with stative verbs. 90 

(63) amta jon-ai 
3sDAT catch-3sPR 

‘...He catches him.’ 

amun hat-ai ki “janta chin da-syat 

3sERG say-3SPR COMP lsDAT 2sERG PROH-kill 

‘... He says: “Don’t kill me”.’ 

amun besna rak yerj-an con-a 

3sERG very anger do-PART stay-3sPST 

‘He is getting very angry.’ 

amun=ri am=ri suga=ta syar-i mwal-ai 
3sERG=IND that=IND parrot=DAT kill-INF try-3sPR 

‘...He tries to kill that parrot.’ 

At this point, the speaker shifts from producing the voice of the narrator to 
producing the voice of the parrot. Part of this shift involves a resetting of the 
time axis from a point external to the narrative to a point internal to the narra¬ 
tive, the time within the story being related. The parrot says: 

(64) chin janta da-syat 

2sERG lsDAT PROH-kill 


“‘Don’t you kill me. 
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chana guli isin pahila ya nar-gu? 

2sGEN how.much IpEXC.ERG before unhusked.rice eat-lpPST 

How much of your rice did we eat? 

am dokhunwj dyaba jin chanta ha-en bi 

that all money lsERG 2sDAT bring-PART give.lFUT 

I will bring and give you all of that money. 

chanta jin dyaba dak-e bi 

2sDAT lsERG money make-PART give.lFUT 

I will make money and give it to you.” 

hat-ai 
say-3 sPR 

He said.’ 


In the first line of (64), the parrot uses an imperative, which is independent of 
the tense system. The second line is in the past tense, referring to the eating that 
has taken place prior to the moment of speech at which the time axis is set. It is 
still conceptualized as a single event, probably because the parrot is requesting a 
value for all of the rice, so the internal temporal structure is not relevant. The 
parrot then switches to the future, in order to express his intentions of future ac¬ 
tion. The final line utilizes both the quotative verb and the present tense to mark 
the end of the quoted material and switch the time axis back to the time of the 
narrative. The present tense also links up with the previous use of the present 
for the main line of the story. 

This conversational turn is followed by four others. All four of them are 
similar in using the future tense and the imperative for the speech of the inter¬ 
locutors and in marking the end of the conversational turn by hat-ai, the present- 
tense form of ‘say’. There is also one use of a stative verb in present tense, 
when the parrot says jin kha la-i sar-agi [lsERG talk talk-INF know.how-lsPR] ‘I 
know how to talk’. Again this is appropriate as the time axis is set at the time of 
the character’s conversation, a time at which the state is true. 

After the conversational exchange, the story continues in present tense: 

(65) mi-ta yen-ai 

sell-PURP bring-3sPR 

‘...He brings it to sell.’ 
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ale dokhusenurj u suga-e mol guli 

then all.ERG this parrot=GEN price how.much 

... hatj-an hat-ai 
... say-PART say-3sPR 

‘... Then everyone says: “How much is the price of this parrot”.’ 

This is followed by a conversational exchange of three more turns with similar 
properties. The speaker continues to use the present tense through the resolution 
of the story in the following lines: 

(66) am suga=ta thi-ma sauji=n ijyat-ai 

that parrot=DAT one-CL shopkeeper=ERG buy-3 sPR 

‘Then a shopkeeper buys the parrot.’ 

ame pasal=ku ta-en tar-ai 
3sGEN shop=LOC put-PART put-3 sPR 

‘He puts and keeps him in his shop.’ 

The speaker then shifts back to past tense for the coda of the story: 

(67) ale am bu=e dani=n=ri dyaba yeij-an 

then that field=GEN owner=ERG=IND money take-PART 

on-a 

go-3sPST 

‘Then the owner of the field took the money and went.’ 

amu khusi jur-a 
3 s happy become-3sPST 

‘He was happy.’ 

Interestingly, the speaker then decides to change the overall tense orientation 
from the remote past, with which she began, to the present, and to depict the 
owner as someone currently alive and making his living selling parrots. To fa¬ 
cilitate this switch, she moves back to the present tense. Now, however, the 
function of the tense is not the historical present, but rather to express ongoing 
states and habitual events. The following sentences conclude the story. Note 
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that the final sentence contains a copular clause but that the copula has been 
omitted; this is only possible in present-tense contexts (§12.3). 

(68) ale amu=nasi amu bu-e dani=n yelpanurj 

then that=since that field=GEN owner=ERG always 

iku jal ta-en tar-ai 
there net put-PART put-3 sPR 

‘Then since then, that field owner always puts his net there.’ 

suga=pista na-ker-ai ya 
parrot=PL.DAT eat-CAUS-3sPR uncooked.rice 

‘...He feeds the parrots rice.’ 

am thanu ekdam dhani mi 
3 s today very rich man 

‘... Today he is a very rich man.’ 


3. Aspect 

Interacting with the four inflectional tense categories are six auxiliary verbs 
which are used to denote various components of aspect, the internal temporal 
structure of an event. These six verbs fall into two distinct classes. In one class 
are the auxiliaries tal- ‘put’ and con- ‘stay’. These are “versatile verbs” which 
have both lexical and aspectual meanings; these meanings, while distinct, are 
closely related. These auxiliaries are incorporated into the clause via the parti¬ 
cipial construction (§19.4.1). The verbs in the second class of auxiliaries are not 
versatile verbs. Although it is possible for these auxiliaries to occur independ¬ 
ently when a lexical verb is omitted, the meanings of the auxiliaries do not 
change in this environment and the content of the omitted lexical verb is always 
recoverable from context. Thus verbs in this class have consistent aspectual 
meanings. These auxiliaries follow the lexical verb in infinitival form in a com¬ 
plementation strategy (§18.3.1). 


3.1. The auxiliary con- ‘stay’: continuous aspect 

As a lexical verb, con- means ‘sit’, ‘stay; reside’, or ‘be at (of an animate refer¬ 
ent)’, as illustrated by the following examples: 
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(69) apsoc thau bicyauna-ku con-a 
regret REFL bed=LOC stay-3 sPST 

‘He sat on his bed, regretful.’ 

(70) ji hatta kho=e dati=ku jukun cd-i mal-a? 

Is why river=GEN middle=LOC only stay-INF must-3 sPST 

‘Why must I stay in the middle of the river only?’ 

(71) kobi con-a ka 

below stay-3sPST ASS 

‘(The tiger) was below.’ 

When con- follows a verb in participial form, a variety of syntactic and se¬ 
mantic relationships may hold between the two verbs. The two verbs may each 
instantiate separate clauses. When this occurs, one possible semantic interpreta¬ 
tion is for the events denoted by verbs to be in a sequential relationship: 

(72) kursi ha-en co-n 

chair bring-PART sit-pIMP 

‘Bring a chair and sit.’ 

Another possible semantic interpretation is for the first participial verb (and any 
other clausal elements associated with it) to provide adverbial information about 
the manner in which the subject sits, stays, or is located: 

(73) jana hakhena dhu=n ithi yetj-an coy-gu 

lsGEN front tiger=ERG this.manner do-PART stay-NRl 

ju-en con-a 
be-part stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out that the tiger was in front of me, doing like this.’ 

Whether a given example is interpreted as involving sequencing or adverbial 
modification depends on contextual factors; see §19.4.5 for full discussion. 

It is important to note that in examples like (73), in which the verb con- is 
modified by another verb specifying manner, the activity denoted by the manner 
verb and the activity denoted by con- are cotemporaneous, with roughly the 
same starting and ending points. Because the meaning of con- is inherently dura- 
tive, its durativity is naturally extended to the action of the manner verb which 
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is thus interpreted as extending over a period of time. This is how con- has de¬ 
veloped into a marker of continuous aspect. It is used to mark situations that 
are, will be, or were ongoing. 

As a marker of continuous aspect, con- does not instantiate an independent 
clause; rather it is incorporated as an auxiliary into the clause with the preceding 
lexical verb. 

(74) aku twj coij-an con-hin 

there FOC stay-PART stay-3pPST 

‘They were living right there.’ 

The primary evidence in support of this claim is that in this construction noth¬ 
ing is allowed to intervene between the lexical verb and the auxiliary. In addi¬ 
tion, negation must be on the auxiliary verb; the lexical verb cannot be inde¬ 
pendently negated. Furthermore, the lexical verb and its auxiliary come under a 
single intonation contour. These facts are true for all auxiliaries in the language. 

In many cases, particular instances of this construction may have more than 
one syntactic and semantic interpretation. Consider example (73) above. The 
translation given is based on a biclausal analysis, with con- functioning as one 
lexical verb and the participial clause as its modifier. An equally appropriate 
analysis, however, treats the sentence as a single clause, with the participial 
verb functioning lexically and con- as the auxiliary marking continuous aspect, 
i.e. ‘It turns out that the tiger was doing this in front of me’. Both translations 
are equally well suited to the context of the narrative where this sentence oc¬ 
curred. Although English makes a syntactic distinction between biclausal and 
monoclausal structures for this sentence, note that, in actual fact, there is not a 
significant semantic difference between them. That is, if a tiger is in front of me 
acting in a particular manner (biclausal), then it is acting continuously in that 
manner in front of me (monoclausal). In English the two translations do differ 
in the degree to which the location of the tiger is independently predicated (i.e. 
was in front of me) but at the semantic level this distinction appears to be mini¬ 
mal. While the word order of the English translations clearly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the biclausal structure ( was in front of me, doing this) and the mono¬ 
clausal structure {was doing this in front of me), in Dolakha Newar both mean¬ 
ings have the same syntactic instantiation: V-PART con-. I consider such exam¬ 
ples to be “bistructural”, that is, they can be analyzed as instantiating both struc¬ 
tures equally well, and both semantic interpretations. Of course, it is the pres¬ 
ence of “bistructuralism” that allows for grammaticalization and syntactic re¬ 
analysis to occur. 

It is important to note that, despite the presence of a great number of bistruc¬ 
tural examples, there are clear examples where the verb con- is functioning as an 
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auxiliary and cannot be interpreted lexically. This is especially clear in exam¬ 
ples with two instances of con-, as in (74) above and (75): 

(75) kehe ho cica=uri dai corj-an con-hin 

y. sister and small=IND e.brother stay-PART stay-3pPST 

‘The younger sister and the younger elder brother were staying there.’ 

If this sentence had a single instance of the verb con-, the predicate would trans¬ 
late simply as ‘stayed there’, meaning they didn’t move from a particular place. 
The use of the auxiliary in (75) is continuative, indicating that the two children 
continued to stay, and hence implies a prolonged period of time. An analysis of 
the first instance of con- as modifying the second does not follow, as in this role 
the first verb would not provide any new information not already contained in 
the second. There are other clear examples where con- must be semantically in¬ 
terpreted as an auxiliary, as in (76): 

(76) amu doli bu nichi dilarj-an cd-i mal-a 

that doli carry-NRl all.day fast-PART stay-INF must-3sPST 

‘That doli carrier must fast all day/be fasting all day.’ 

A doli is a type of a litter which is carried through the streets during festivals. 
The doli carrier is clearly not staying somewhere fasting, which would be the 
necessary semantic interpretation if con- were functioning as a lexical verb. In¬ 
stead, con- is used to indicate that the fasting is continuative, occurring over an 
extended period of time (all day). 

Further examples of con- with a continuous meaning are given in (76)-(80). 
In each, the use of the auxiliary indicates that the activity denoted by the verb 
occurred over an extended period of time: 

(77) aku twj cachi pi-en con-a 

there FOC night wait-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘He was waiting right there at night.’ 

(78) inagu cij pita ye-en con-a 

this.type thing out come-PART stay-3sPST 

‘Things of this type were coming out; kept coming out.’ 
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(79) silvjga risi=e sarap par-ai ju-en corj-gu 

Silinga Risi=GEN curse befall-BV be-PART stay-3PA 

‘They were feeling the curse of Silinga Risi.’ 

(80) mica sirj-an con-a 

daughter die-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘The daughter is dead.’ 

Example (80) is interesting in that it could also mean ‘The daughter is/was dy¬ 
ing.’ In the context of the narrative that this was taken from, however, it is clear 
that the daughter was already dead. I believe the auxiliary is being used here to 
specifically indicate that she is still dead; the daughter later comes back to life. 
Interestingly, this referent is later referred to with a headless relative clause as 
siij-an coij-gu=ta [die-PART stay-NRl=DAT] ‘the continuously dead one’. This 
can be contrasted with si-ku ‘the dead one’, the normal way of expressing this 
concept. 

Another interesting example of the continuative meaning of con- is given in 

(81) . This was uttered as a curse, using the optative mood. 

(81) yelpanuij tapjyarj-an tho-cd 
always break-PART OPT-stay 

‘May (your heels) always break.’ 

The use of the auxiliary and the adverb together clearly indicate that the curse is 
to last over an extended period of time (always), and hence that the heels of the 
person cursed will break continually. 

In many examples the auxiliary con- has a progressive rather than a continu¬ 
ative meaning, indicating that an activity is explicitly ongoing either at the time 
axis, (82)-(84), or at another point determined in the discourse: 

(82) un dwara cul-en con-a 

3sERG uneven.teeth sharpen-PART stay-3sPST 

‘She is sharpening her fangs.’ 

(83) muca kho-en con-a ha 
child cry-PART stay-3sPST EVID 

‘The child is crying.’ 
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(84) mula then-ijasin kwakarbetj=na-uri apai dwa-ku kisi 

road arrive-when frog=ERG=IND that, size big-NRl elephant 

na-en bi-en con-a 

eat-PART give-PART stay-3sPST 

‘When we arrived on the road, a frog was eating an elephant that big.’ 

In example (84), the time axis is set by the adverbial clause, and the event of the 
following clause is specified as ongoing at that point. It is more common for the 
continuous clause to be specified first and hence to form a backdrop to the ac¬ 
tion that is to come: 

(85) thi-nu=ri ma-uri sa cherj-an con-nasin 

one-day=IND mother=IND hair comb-PART stay-when 

‘One day, when the mother was combing her hair...’ 

(86) buda=n nichi sa wa-en corj-gu 

old.man=ERG one.day cow plow-PART stay-3PA 

‘One day, the old man was plowing with the cow.’ 

(87) nemla tikne the to-en con-a 

moon blinding like rise-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘The moon was rising as if to blind.’ 

It is also possible for the auxiliary con- to occur with stative verbs. Accord¬ 
ing to Comrie (1985: 26), this is the feature which differentiates the continuous 
aspect from progressive aspect; progressive aspect does not occur with stative 
verbs. Generally this is used with states that are temporary, such as emotions 
and desires. The use of the continuous aspect indicates that the state was entered 
into and was extended over a period of time, example (88)-(90), or was in ef¬ 
fect at the time axis, (91): 

(88) sibaji sumake las ca-en con-a 

Sibaji silently embarrassment feel-PART stay-3sPST 

‘Siba silently felt embarrassed for a long period of time.’ 

khusi ju-en corj-gu wa 
happy be-PART stay-NRl TOP 

‘When they were continuing to feel happy...’ 


( 89 ) 
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(90) nispatta tuij ju-en coij-gu 

dark FOC be-PART stay-3PA 

‘It was dark continuously.’ 

(91) janta tje-i ye-en con-a 

lsDAT listen-INF come-PART stay-3sPST 

‘I am wanting to listen.’ 

The continuous aspect may occur in all four tenses. Continuous aspect in the 
present tense indicates that the state or activity is in process at the present mo¬ 
ment: 

(92) khusi din bityaij-an con-ahin 
happy day spend-PART stay-3pPR 

‘They are spending happy days.’ 

(93) had kha=ku lwarj-an con-agu? 
what talk=LOC fight-PART stay-2hPR 

‘What are you fighting about?’ 

In the past tenses, the distinction between the past continuous and past-anterior 
continuous is harder to pin down. Both indicate that the activity or state was on¬ 
going but has not continued to the present moment. It appears that the past ante¬ 
rior is used when the speaker wishes to indicate that the events took place in the 
remote past. In narratives it is often found conveying background information 
as in (94); see also (86) and (90). 

(94) bila-ku keti mwal-en coij-guju 

beautiful-NRl girl search-PART stay-3 sPA 

‘He was searching for a beautiful girl.’ 

By contrast, the simple past is more likely to be used for the primary events in 
the narrative: 

(95) tita kehe sd-ma=n kha la-en con-hin 

e.sister y.sister three-CL=ERG talk talk-PART stay-3pPST 

‘The three sisters were talking.’ 
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However, this distinction does not seem to be absolute. Further investigation of 
the interaction of tense and the continuous aspect is warranted. 

It is important to note that there is a slight inflectional twist in the system. It 
appears that the predicted third-person-present form of the verb con- is not pos¬ 
sible; at least the predicted form con-ai is unattested in my data and explicitly 
rejected by my consultants as a possible form of the auxiliary. This inability to 
occur in the present tense is only restricted to third-person singular; all other 
person/number combinations may occur freely in the present. The reason for 
this restriction is uncertain; however I will make the following conjecture. As 
discussed in Genetti (1994), the four-way system of tenses attested in Dolakha 
Newar (and at least some other eastern dialects) appears to be an innovation by 
this branch of the family. In the Kathmandu Valley dialects there are two pri¬ 
mary tenses, described as “past” and “non-past”. With the verb con-, the most 
common form of the verb as an auxiliary is con-a, the “past-disjunct” form. Be¬ 
cause it is used as a continuous auxiliary, as well as a common lexical verb in¬ 
dicating residence, location for animate beings, etcetera, this verb is one of the 
most frequent lexemes in the language, and it occurs most of the time in the 
third-person-singular form. My hypothesis is that while the modem tense sys¬ 
tem developed in Dolakha Newar, the diffusion of the present tense did not ex¬ 
tend to this very common verb. Instead, in the third-person singular only, the 
original system of past, non-past, and remote past remains. The other person- 
number combinations were less frequent, so less entrenched, hence more ame¬ 
nable to the extension of present tense. 

Whatever the reason for the historical development, we now have an inter¬ 
esting synchronic situation, whereby the continuous auxiliary occurs with all 
four tenses in the first-person, second-person, and third-person plural, but only 
in three tenses in the third-person singular. In the four tense system, present is 
used for situations which continue at the time axis, and the two pasts appear to 
differ in remoteness. In third-person singular, the past anterior also indicates a 
remote past, e.g. (86), but the simple past tense indicates either a past not ex¬ 
plicitly marked as remote, e.g. (78) above, or a present, e.g. (83). 

I have no examples from connected discourse of con- occurring in the future 
tense. However, I do have elicited examples, as in (96): 

(96) Elicited 

am yer-nasin ji je yeij-an cd-i 

3s come-when Is work do-PART stay-lFUT 

‘When he comes, I will be working.’ 

Whether or not the future form of the auxiliary con- can be used in non¬ 
progressive contexts requires further investigation. 
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3.2. The auxiliary tar-: extended state and perfect aspect 

As a lexical verb, tar- means ‘put’ and ‘keep’. Thus it refers either to the place¬ 
ment of an object - usually concrete, but also abstract, as in (98) - or to ex¬ 
tended possession of an object: 

(97) u wa thabi ta-i mal-a 

this TOP up put-INF must-3 sPST 

‘(You) must put this up.’ 

(98) baji ta-u 

bet put-IMP 

‘Place (your) bets.’ 

(99) am misa=ta=ri tar-ju 

that woman=DAT=IND keep-3 sPST 

‘He kept that woman/wife.’ 

It is quite common for far- to occur in the participial construction as the sec¬ 
ond verb in a series. As with con-, discussed above, there are several syntactic 
and semantic relationships that may hold in such a situation. First, the verb tar- 
may instantiate an independent clause. In this case, the event it denotes may be 
sequentially ordered with respect to the preceding verb: 

(100) co-en tar-agi 

write-PART keep-lsPR 

‘I wrote down and keep (the information).’ 

(101) isin airak ka-en tar-agu 

IpEXC.ERG liquor take-PART keep-lpPR 

‘We took and keep the liquor.’ 

Present tense is used in these examples to indicate that the possession of the 
item still continues. The preceding event is necessarily temporally prior (e.g. 
one must take the liquor before one can keep it), so these events are technically 
in the past. 

It is also common in biclausal constructions for the participial verb to spec¬ 
ify the manner in which something is put: 
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(102) fcls yeij-an tar-ju 
stick do-PART put-3 sPST 

‘(He) put (it on the door) by sticking.’ 

(103) kosa tjatj-an ta-e thm 
bone throw-PART put-NR2 place 

‘The place where the bones are put by discarding/discarded and put.’ 

The meaning of tar- as an auxiliary is an extension of the first of these con¬ 
structions, specifically of a biclausal example where tar- means ‘keep’. As a 
verb, tar- denotes temporally extended possession; as an auxiliary tar- denotes a 
temporal extension of the result of the lexical verb. The interplay of these mean¬ 
ings can be seen in one narrative, where the phrase bi-en tar- [give-PART put-] is 
used on several occasions to denote the giving of diamond rice to be used as a 
reminder of an invitation. The verb bir- ‘give’ has as its result the transfer of the 
diamond rice to the recipient. The auxiliary tar- indicates that the rice will re¬ 
main at that location for an extended period of time. In addition, note that the 
diamond rice will also have a later effect on the possessor. Another example is 
given in (104): 

(104) raja-ta lu=e sihisan ha-en phyaktuk-e tar-ju 

king=DAT gold=GEN throne bring-PART sit-CAUS(PART) put-3sPST 

‘They brought a throne and made the king sit in it.’ 

In both cases, the resultant state brought about by the verb (here the positioning 
of the king on the throne) continues for an extended period of time. 

An example with an intransitive verb is given in (105): 

(105) au bhut=na janta wa guli khyatj-an tar-ai 

now ghost=ERG lsDAT TOP how.much scare-PART put-3sPR 

‘Now ghosts have scared me so much.’ 

In this example it is very clear that tar- is not functioning lexically, as there is no 
object referred to in the clause that could be put or kept. Instead, the auxiliary is 
denoting a temporal extension of the result of the lexical verb. Since the auxil¬ 
iary is in the present tense, the implication is that the result of the lexical verb 
(the speaker’s fear) continues up to the present. Since the auxiliary specifies an 
extended resultant state, one also infers that the event that brought about the 
state is necessarily in the past, hence anterior. Furthermore, the extension of the 
state to the present must also be relevant to the present or else it would not be 
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articulated. Thus tar- is indicating present relevance of an anterior event, also 
known as perfect aspect. Some other examples where tar-marks an extended 
state with current relevance (i.e. perfect) are given in (106)-(108): 

(106) muca=pisin lukha ti-en tar-ai 

child=PL.ERG door lock-PART put-3sPR 

‘The children have locked the door.’ 

(107) gijal=na urj-an tar-ai 

eyeliner=INST draw-PART put-3 sPR 

‘(Someone) has applied eyeliner (to the child).’ 

(108) jimtja-pha ya=ta dyaba bi-en ta-ui 

fifteen-pathis uncooked.rice=DAT money give-PART put-lsPA 

‘I had given (her) money for fifteen pathis of rice.’ 

In every case the resultant state had continued and was relevant at the time axis 
(the moment of the speech event in the first two examples, the time related in 
the narrative in the third). 


3.3. The auxiliary d(h)on(-ker)- ‘finish’: completive aspect and sequential 
ordering 

The verb d(h)on(-ker)- means ‘to finish’. Although it can occur independently 
(e.g. au don-a ka [now finish-3sPST ASS] ‘Now (it) is finished’), it usually occurs 
as an auxiliary following a verb in an infinitive form (see §18.2.4 for syntactic 
discussion of this complementation strategy). The verb has both causative and 
non-causative forms. In elicitation, one consultant was consistent in never using 
the causative form with intransitive verbs. Either the simplex or the causative 
form could be used with transitive verbs, apparently with no difference in mean¬ 
ing. In my discourse data, the causative form is quite rare, and only occurs with 
the participial ending -ke, producing don-ke: two of those examples have intran¬ 
sitive verbs. It is unclear whether the causative form has any particular semantic 
effect; further investigation of this issue may (or may not) reveal motivated pat¬ 
terns. For the present discussion, both simplex and causative forms will be dis¬ 
cussed as a single category. 

The primary meaning of d(h)on(-ker)- is completion of the event denoted by 
the lexical verb (this auxiliary does not occur with inherently stative verbs in 
my data). As this auxiliary overwhelmingly occurs in the past or past-anterior 
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tenses, the event denoted by the lexical verb is marked as having been com¬ 
pleted prior to the time axis, hence anterior to the time axis. Thus, like the auxil¬ 
iary tar- ‘put’, this auxiliary extends into the perfect realm. However, unlike 
tar-, this verb does not emphasize an extended resultant state, but rather the 
completion of the event. This can be seen in the following examples: 

(109) (phisi) bi don-ju 

(hanging) give(INF) finish-3sPST 

‘They’ve given it (to them).’ (In context: ‘They’ve executed them; 
completed the execution.’) 

(110) am bela nikkai khiga-i dorj-gu 
that time very dark-INF finish-3PA 

‘At that time, it had become very dark.’ (lit. ‘The darkening was 
finished.’) 

(111) pe-ma mica=ta tje-i don-ju 

four-CL dauther=DAT ask-INF finish-3sPST 

‘He had finished asking (i.e. had already asked) four daughters.’ 

(112) sir-i don-ju am muca 

die-INF finish-3sPST that child 

‘That child has already died.’ 

When the auxiliary don(-ker)- is in participial form, it indicates completion 
of the event of the participial clause prior to the event of the following clause. 

(113) janta syar-i don-ke chi do-khor-si 
lsDAT kill-INF finish-PART 2s PROH-cry-IMP 

‘After I am killed, don’t you cry.’ 

(114) ritjdan ju-i dorj-ani ame kae byas 

intercourse happen-INF finish-PART 3sGEN son Byas 

haij-a janm-ai jur-a 
say-NR2 bom-BV be-3sPST 

‘After they finished having intercourse, their son named Byas was 
bom.’ 
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(115) iri-ij biha yer-i doij-ani 

daughter.in.law=EXT marriage do-INF finish-PART 

sanatanu raja sit-a 
Sanatanu king die-3 sPST 

‘After (they) married the daughters-in-law, King Sanatanu died.’ 

Again the auxiliary can be seen as marking anteriority, except that in this 
case the relationship of anteriority holds between events, as opposed to holding 
between an event and the time axis, as one finds with finite verbs (the difference 
is in the nature of the time axis, rather than being in the meaning of the auxiliary 
itself). Thus with the participial construction, a perfect meaning, with its 
emphsis on resultant state, is not found. 


3.4. The auxiliary ten- and the suffix -rat ‘be about to’ 

Another auxiliary which is found following the infinitive form of the lexical 
verb is ten- ‘be about to’. This verb has irregular inflection, as one finds it with 
stem-final /r/ in some forms, e.g. ji u-i ter-a [Is go-INF about.to-3sPST] ‘I am 
about to go’ and a stem-final Ini in others. I only have a handful of examples of 
this auxiliary, so the full details of the inflectional irregularity are unknown. An 
example of this auxiliary taken from conversational discourse is given in (116): 

(116) dolakha=e me hal-i ten-agi 
Dolakha=GEN song sing-lNF about.to-lsPR 

‘I am about to sing a Dolakha song.’ 

Semantically, this auxiliary indicates the subjects’ intention to immediately 
perform the event denoted by the lexical verb. It is interesting to note that a 
similar effect can be produced through what appears to be a verbal suffix -rat 
This suffix also is found on the infinitival verb and it is likely to have developed 
from an old auxiliary that has now significantly reduced: 

(117) saijat=pen u-i-rai 
friend=PL go-INF-about.to 

‘My friends are about to go.’ 
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(118) a daju! janta dhu=n na-i-rai! 

oh e.brother lsDAT tiger=ERG eat-INF-about.to 

‘Oh, brother! A tiger is about to eat me!’ 


3.5. The auxiliaries suruyet- and twartar-', inception and cessation 

The remaining two aspectual auxiliaries are suruyet- ‘start’ and twartar- ‘stop’. 
Again I have only a few examples of each, so cannot speak at length about 
them. Both auxiliaries follow the lexical verb in the infinitive form. These aux¬ 
iliaries are aspectual in that they profile different temporal phases of an event. 
Note that twartar- differs from don(-ker)- ‘finish’ in that it does not necessarily 
imply that the action of the preceding verb was completed, a goal reached, etc. 
For example, in (119), the speaker was interrupted in her sorting of the mustard 
by the appearance of a tiger: 

(119) ale amun kha la-i suru yet-ai 

then 3sERG talk talk-INF begin do-3sPR 

‘Then he starts talking.’ 

(120) jin wa am turkan wa-i twartar-gi 

lsERG TOP that mustard sort-INF stop-lsPST 

‘I stopped sorting that mustard.’ 



Chapter 17 

Nominalization and related structures 


1. Introduction 

One of the hallmarks of a Tibeto-Burman language is the extensive use of struc¬ 
tures referred to in the Tibeto-Burman literature as “nominalization”. Although 
particular Tibeto-Burman languages may differ in the number of morphemes 
that are used to nominalize clauses and in whether these morphemes are bound 
to the verb or are independent particles, the languages appear to be similar in 
the range of morphosyntactic structures that these clauses enter into. Essen¬ 
tially, nominalization in these languages creates dependent clauses which either 
(1) modify a noun within a noun phrase, (2) function as a noun phrase within a 
clause, or (3) occur non-embedded in the position of a typical finite clause. This 
particular congruence of syntactic functions has been referred to as ‘Standard 
Sino-Tibetan Nominalization’ (Bickel 1999: 271) and has been reported on in a 
number of languages (e.g. Bickel 1995, 1999; DeLancey 1989, 1999; Ebert 
1994; Genetti 1992; Kolver 1977; Matisoff 1972; Noonan 1997). 

Standard Sino-Tibetan Nominalization differs from the idea of nominaliza¬ 
tion as a derivational process by which “a predicate becomes nominalized, as¬ 
suming the form of a verbal noun, and takes over the role of head noun of the 
noun phrase” (Noonan 1985: 60). Nominalization in Sino-Tibetan languages 
usually does not create a noun that functions as the head of a noun phrase. 
Nominalized verbs generally cannot be preceded by demonstratives, and no¬ 
tional arguments of the nominalized verb are not found in genitive case. Instead, 
Sino-Tibetan languages employ “clausal nominalization” (Comrie and Thomp¬ 
son 1985: 391-393), under which the unit which is nominalized constitutes an 
entire clause or multiple clauses. Nominalized clauses have most of the proper¬ 
ties associated with independent clauses, for example, they assign case to their 
arguments, although the expression of some verbal categories may be limited 
(Genetti 1992). Dolakha Newar represents a classic case of Standard Sino- 
Tibetan Nominalization. 

Nominalization in Dolakhae is signaled by one of three verbal suffixes, 
glossed NR for nominalizer/relativizer. NR1 has allomorphs -gu, -ku, and -u, 
NR2 has allomorphs -e and -a, and NR3 has the single allomorph -iuri. In §17.2 
I outline the syntax of nominalization, demonstrating that nominalized clauses 
occur in four syntactically distinct constructions: relative clauses, nominal com¬ 
plements, verbal complements, and independent clauses. The distribution of the 
three nominalizing suffixes varies with the syntactic structure. A detailed dis- 
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cussion and historical analysis of the morphological patterns is presented in 
§17.3. 


2. The syntax of nominalization 

Nominalized clauses have three distinct functions: they may modify a noun 
within a noun phrase, they may function as a noun phrase in relation to a verb 
(i.e. act as verbal complements), and they may occur non-embedded in a matrix 
clause. Nominalizations are dependent structures in two senses of the term. 
First, with the exception of non-embedded nominalizations, nominalized 
clauses are in a dependent-head relationship with another element, either a noun 
or a verb. Second, nominal complements are dependent in that they are non- 
finite; the tense and person/number of a nominalized clause are determined by 
other elements of the context. 


2.1. Modification of nouns within a noun phrase 

Nominalized clauses modify nouns in two distinct syntactic constructions: rela¬ 
tive clauses and nominal complements. These two constructions differ in the 
following way: in relative clauses, the head (modified) noun is coreferential 
with an argument of the relative clause, and that argument is obligatorily absent 
from the relative clause. In nominal-complement constructions, the head noun is 
not coreferential with an argument of its complement clause, and all clausal ar¬ 
guments may be specified. These constructions are exemplified in (1) and (2) 
respectively: 

(1) ji wa [[ 0 ma-pha-u] mL mi ]np 

Is TOP NEG-able-NRl person 

‘I am a person who is ill/disabled.’ 

(2) [[kwakarbeij-na kisi na-e] N0MC0MP kha] NP lar-ai 

frog=ERG elephant eat-NR2 matter tell-3sPR 

‘(He) tells the news of the frog eating an elephant.’ 

In (1), the head noun mi is coreferential with the subject of the intransitive verb 
phar- ‘be able’. The subject noun phrase is obligatorily absent from the relative 
clause (a fact represented by the symbol 0) and there is a strong grammatical 
relationship between that zero argument and the head noun. In (2), by contrast, 
the head noun kha does not have a semantic role within the complement clause, 
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nor does it have a grammatical relationship with any complement clause argu¬ 
ment. Both arguments of the complement clause Qkwakarbetj ‘frog’ and kisi ‘ele¬ 
phant’) are overt (phonetically instantiated) noun phrases. 

Both relative clauses and nominal complements consistently precede the 
head noun. I have no examples of post-head modification (unless expressed as 
an afterthought in an independent intonation unit), nor of internally-headed rela¬ 
tive clauses. 

It should be noted that both relative clauses and nominal complements con¬ 
stitute modifiers of nouns within a single unified noun phrase and do not occur 
as independent noun phrases in appositional relation with the heads (cf. De- 
Lancey 1999; Noonan 1997). This can be seen from the fact that the plural and 
case clitics may not occur on relative clauses or on nominal complements when 
they precede a head noun. These clitics are phrasal elements which may only be 
marked once at the end of a noun phrase. By contrast, apposition is a relation¬ 
ship which holds between two noun phrases which are independent but corefer- 
ential (§11.4). They agree in the marking of number and case, with both noun 
phrases being marked. The patterns of case and number marking are different 
when there is a single head noun modified by a relative clause or a nominal 
complement. Case and number may only be marked once, on the head noun. 
Thus to pluralize the noun phrase dolakha otj-gu mi ‘the person who went to 
Dolakha’, one must pluralize only the head noun, dolakha otj-gu mi=pen ‘the 
people who went to Dolakha’. Native speakers consider double plural marking 
to be unacceptable; i.e. *dolakha orj-gu-pen mi=pen is not a well-formed noun 
phrase. 


2.1.1. Relative clauses 

Relative clauses are nominal modifiers that precede the head noun. The head 
noun is assigned case in accordance with its role in the matrix clause. The posi¬ 
tion of the argument coreferential to the head noun in the relative clause is obli¬ 
gatorily omitted, in what is commonly known as a “gapping strategy” (Comrie 
1981: 144-146). Example (3) illustrates this structure (the relative clause is in 
square brackets and the head noun is bold): 

(3) [\jin mega mitje 0 ha-e] REL jafci=e] Nr , ja] NP 

lsERG yesterday before bring-NR2 uncooked.rice=GEN rice 

‘Cooked rice (made) of the uncooked rice I brought yesterday and the 
day before.’ 
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In this example, the head of the relative clause is jaki This noun is coreferential 
with the object of the relative verb ha-e ‘bring’. This fact can be determined by 
the obligatory absence of the NP in the object argument position within the rela¬ 
tive clause (the “gap”, represented by the symbol 0), by the use of NR2 as the 
nominalizer, and by the semantics of the proposition. The head of the relative 
clause jaki is in turn casemarked with the genitive clitic, and the whole NP con¬ 
sisting of the head plus the relative clause modifies yet another head noun, ;a. 

All three of the Dolakha Newar nominalizers may be used to form relative 
clauses, although the use of NR3 is quite rare. Most relative clauses are realis; 
they restrict the interpretation of the referent of the head noun by referring to a 
previous or ongoing event or state involving the head noun. However, irrealis 
relative clauses are possible, as in (4): 

(4) [0hakhen cd-iuri W]™. gun? 

front stay-NR3 who 

‘Who will be the one to stay in front?’ 

The distribution of the other two nominalizers is complex. The dominant 
pattern, which is overwhelmingly attested in my textual data and which consult¬ 
ants prefer in elicitation, is for NR1 to be used when the head noun is coreferen¬ 
tial with the subject of the relative clause and for NR2 to be used elsewhere. 
However, in elicitation, two consultants have demonstrated that while they pre¬ 
fer NR2 with non-subject heads, NR1 is also possible if the verb is intransitive 
and the subject of the relative clause is third person. This pattern, and its rela¬ 
tion to the distribution of the nominalizers in other syntactic environments, will 
be discussed in §17.3. 

The use of NR1 when the head noun is coreferential with the subject of the 
relative clause is found regardless of whether the subject is the A argument of a 
transitive verb (5), the S argument of an intransitive verb (6), or a copula sub¬ 
ject (7): 

(5) [[0 indira gandi -ta sya-ku] mL mi=ta]Np syat-cu ra? 

Indira Gandhi=DAT kill-NRl man=DAT kill-3sPST Q 

‘Did (they) kill the man who killed Indira Gandhi?’ 

(6) [[0 am pipana ye-u] mL mi=pen] w . s gun? 

that veranda come-NRl person=PL who 

‘Who are the people who came to the verandah?’ 
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(7) [[0jogi ju ]rel miU 

yogi become(NRl) man 

‘the man who became a yogi’ 

The nominalizer NR2 is primarily used when the head noun is coreferential 
with any argument that is not the subject of the relative clause. Thus, it is found 
with objects in various semantic roles, examples (8)—(10), with locatives (11), 
and with time expressions (12): 

(8) [[thau twj 0 dafc-e] re L meWcs dam 

REFL TOP make-NR2 song exist 

‘There is the song that you made yourself.’ 

(9) [[amun 0 ha-en ta-e] REL nis-sar dyaba\ NP . 0 

3sERG bring-PART put-NR2 two-hundred rupees 

amu che dani=n kar-ai 
that house owner=ERG take-3 sPR 

‘The house owner takes the two hundred rupees which he had brought.’ 

(10) [[katha 0 haij-a] mL sarjat-na]^ [[0 kha ha-ku] VEL 

story say-NR2 friend =ERG story say-NRl 

sarjat=ta twj] ^.q besna khisi yeij-a 
friend=DAT TOP very insult do-NR2 

ju-en con-a 
be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out the friend to whom the story was told very much insulted 
the friend who had told the story.’ 

(11) kharayo napa [[inar 0 da-u] BEL fha^ku]^ on-hin 

rabbit ASSOC well exist-NRl place=LOC go-3pPST 

‘They went with the rabbit to the place where the well was located.’ 

(12) [[0 phar pul-en ye-e] REL takkuU 

back retum-PART come-NR2 time 


‘At the time when they returned.’ 
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Example (10) is especially interesting as the nominalizers are critical in clarify¬ 
ing basic case relations. This example is taken from a story in which one friend 
tells another friend that he saw a frog eating an elephant. The friend to whom 
the story was told does not believe it and insults the story teller. The sentence 
simultaneously refers to two events, the original storytelling, represented in the 
relative clauses, and the insulting, represented in the matrix clause. The gram¬ 
matical relations of the two referents are reversed in these two events. Thus the 
first head noun refers to the subject of the matrix but the object of the relative, 
whereas the second head noun refers to the object of the matrix but the subject 
of the relative. While the casemarkers on the head nouns are tracking the case 
relations in the matrix clause, the two nominalizers are tracking the case rela¬ 
tions in the relative clause. 

Head nouns are often omitted from noun phrases with relative clauses, espe¬ 
cially when the referent of the head noun is recoverable from context, or when it 
is not referring to a specific referent. When this occurs, the plural and case cli¬ 
tics are bound to the verb of the relative clause: 

(13) [[0 katakat maramar ha-ku] mL 0=pen] NP 

katakat maramar say-NRl=PL 

‘Those who say: “katakat maramar”.’ 

(14) [[0 gad cotj-gu]w:i0=n twj] Q syatj-an bi-e ra ? 

guard stay-NRl=ERG FOC kill-PART give-NR2 Q 

‘Is it the case that the one who stood guard killed her?’ 

Headless relative clauses may be used to indicate a profession, e.g. me hal-gu 
‘singer’, doli bu ‘litter carrier’. These expressions thus take on a derivational 
character, such that one might consider these to be actor nominalizations. How¬ 
ever, any one of these phrases can be expanded to include additional clausal in¬ 
formation, e.g. amun syetj-a me hal-gu [3sERG teach-NR2 song sing-NRl] ‘the one 
who sang the song that he taught’, thus the process appears to be truly syntactic. 

Adjectival verbs are put into attributive form via relative-clause formation. 
For example hega-u son-a ‘red flower’ could equally be translated ‘flower that is 
red’. However, these forms appear to have lexicalized. See §7.2 for further dis¬ 
cussion. 

When headless relative clauses are bound by the individuating clitic =uri 
(§10.2.1), they refer to a specific referent: 
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(15) [[0 raja=ke ye-u] P£L 0=ri] t;P 

king=ALL come-NRl=lND 

‘the one who came with the king’ 

(16) [[0 lumowoij-gu] mi 0 =ri]Np 

forget-NR 1=IND 

‘the one who forgets’ 

When used with adjectival verbs, the combination of the nominalizer plus the 
individuating morpheme allows the adjective to refer to an individual who has 
the properties of the adjective, e.g. cica-u=ri ‘the small one’. In the absence of 
the clitic, the nominalized adjective refers to the property itself. In this sense, it 
appears to be the individuating clitic which actually has the nominalizing func¬ 
tion; it creates a nominal that can head a noun phrase, e.g. am cica-u-ri ‘that 
small one’. 

Relative clauses can be coordinated with the conjunction ho (§11.3), in 
which case both relative clauses modify the same head noun: 

(17) [[thamun 0 yerj-a]^ ho \jin 0 yetj-a W jaki] m 

2hERG bring-NR2 and lsERG bring-NR2 rice 

‘the uncooked rice that you brought and that I brought’ 

It should also be noted that while the term “relative clause” is commonly 
used in linguistics, relative structures in Dolakha Newar are not actually re¬ 
stricted to single clauses but may also contain combinations of clauses. For ex¬ 
ample, (18) has a relative structure which contains a participial clause. In exam¬ 
ple (19), the relative structure contains a purpose clause, whereas the relative in 
(20) contains an embedded direct quote: 

(18) dokhunwj kosa tjaij-an ta-e thm 

all bone discard-PART put-NR2 place 

‘the place where they put the bones by discarding them; discard and 
keep the bones...’ 

(19) [[ kar-a oij-gu] SEL 0=pen] NP 

take-PURP go-NRl=PL 


‘the ones who went to take it’ 
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(20) [[“raja=ke u-i” ha-ku] REL 0=ta] NP 

king=ALL go-lFUT say-NRl=DAT 

‘the one who said: “I will go to a king”’ 

2.1.2. Nominal complements 

Nominal complements, like relative clauses, are used to modify nouns within a 
noun phrase. Unlike relative clauses, however, the noun that is modified is not 
coreferential with an argument or adjunct of the dependent clause. The nouns 
being modified are always abstract, and tend to refer to speech events, thoughts, 
arrangements, etc. An example is given in (21): 

(21) [\biha Ju-e] N0MC0MP kha] 

marriage happen-NR2 talk 

‘the talk of how the wedding came about’ 

Note that the head noun kha is not an argument of the complement verb jur-\ 
this is the crucial characteristic that shows this is not a relative clause. 

The head noun of a nominal-complement construction may be unexpressed 
if its referent is clear from context, as in (22): 

(22) [[thaeta du=n khyaij-a] mMCOMP 0] Nf . thamun har-sin 

2hDAT tiger=ERG scare-NR2 2hERG say-IMP 

‘Tell (a story) about a tiger scaring you.’ 

There is a common naming construction utilizing nominal complements which 
are headless, e.g. byas harj-a ‘one called Byas’. 

Turning to the distribution of the nominalizers, I have only one example of 
NR1 occurring in a nominal-complement construction, so this appears to be 
rare. NR2 and NR3 are both attested, NR2 being used in realis environments, 
and NR3 being used in irrealis environments. Thus it is possible to elicit the fol¬ 
lowing contrast: 

(23) Elicited 

ji kathmandu otj-a kha jarta ma=n sir-ju 

Is Kathmandu go-NR2 talk lsGEN mother=ERG know-3sPST 

‘My mother knew about my going to Kathmandu.’ 
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(24) Elicited 

ji kathmandu u-iuri kha jana ma=n sir-ju 

Is Kathmandu go-NR3 talk lsGEN mother=ERG know-3sPST 

‘My mother knew about my plans to go to Kathmandu.’ 

Example (24) is appropriate when the nominal complement refers to a trip to 
Kathmandu that already occurred, whereas (25) is appropriate if the trip is only 
planned; whether or not the trip will actually be realized is not known. 

It is possible to give an alternative analysis to examples, such as (23) and 

(24) , that involve the abstract noun kha. Rather than treat the noun as the head 
of the object noun phrase, one can analyze it as a grammaticalized complemen¬ 
tizer. Under this analysis, the dependent clause is no longer NP-intemal, modi¬ 
fying a noun. Instead it functions as the object NP itself, constituting an object 
complement. These two analyses are schematized in (25): 

(25) a. [[clause] NOMCOMP N] np .obj V tr 
b. [cluuse] NP obj COMP ir 

While both analyses are possible synchronically, there is some evidence that fa¬ 
vors the grammaticalized analysis presented in (25b). A full discussion of this 
point may be found in §18.2.1.1. 


2.2. Verbal complements 

Nominalized clauses may occur as independent noun phrases which hold argu¬ 
ment relations with verbs; in this role they are called verbal complements. Most 
commonly verbal complements are found in the object relation, although in two 
constructions nominalized clauses function as copula subjects. A full discussion 
of verbal complementation may be found in Chapter 18. Here I will simply list 
and exemplify the complement types that involve nominalization, and present 
the distribution of the nominalizers. 


2.2.1. Simple nominalized (verbal) complements 

Simple nominalized complements 91 occur in the object role when they comple¬ 
ment verbs of perception. Due to their semantic nature, they are never case- 
marked. The dative casemarker is found on objects which have human and 
given referents (§4.4.2.6), but verbal complements are abstract, referring to 
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events. Several examples of verbal complements occurring with perception 
verbs are given in (26)-(28): 

(26) \pharsi=n thau mica=ta phorj-a] NP _ 0 khotj-an 

pumpkin=ERG REFL daughter=DAT ask.for-NR2 see-PART 

‘Seeing the pumpkin asking for his own daughter...’ 

(27) dokhsenwj [kharayo lipul-e\ NP . 0 khotj-an 

all.ERG rabbit retum-NR2 see-PART 

‘All of them seeing the rabbit return...’ 

(28) jaba jin [u jaijal hal-gu]^ tar-agi 

when lsERG this bird cry.out-NRl hear-lsPR 

‘When I hear this bird cry out.’ 

Discussion of the syntax of this construction can be found in §18.2.1. 

Turning to the distribution of the nominalizers, complements of perception 
verbs do not co-occur with NR3. This is presumably due to semantic incom¬ 
patibility; one cannot directly perceive an event which has not been realized. 
The distribution of the other two nominalizers is partially based on the transitiv¬ 
ity of the complement verb. Transitive verbs are suffixed by NR2, e.g. (26). In¬ 
transitive verbs, however, may be marked by either suffix. In my database half 
are suffixed by NR1, e.g. (28), and half by NR2, e.g. (27). In elicitation, con¬ 
sultants consistently prefer NR1 with intransitive verbs and NR2 with transitive 
verbs, although they admit that there may be some variation. 


2.2.2. Nominalized verbal complements plus kha 

Nominalized clauses followed by kha may be analyzed as verbal complements 
of cognition and utterance verbs, or as complements of an abstract noun. An as¬ 
sessment of the syntactic arguments regarding this point is provided in 
§18.2.1.1. 

The distribution of the nominalizers in verbal complements of cognition and 
utterance verbs follows a different pattern than that found in verbal comple¬ 
ments of perception verbs. NR1 is never found with cognition and utterance 
verbs. Instead NR2 is used in realis contexts and NR3 in irrealis contexts. This 
distinction was exemplified in (23) and (24) above. 
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2.2.3. Verbal complement of the stative copula khyaq 

Nominalized clauses also function as verbal complements in two constructions 
involving copulas. The first is an emphatic construction, where the nominalized 
clause occurs before the stative copula khyaij. Syntactically, the nominalized 
clause fills the role of copula subject. Semantically, the construction is used to 
assert the speaker’s belief in the truth (or, if the copula is negated, the falsity) of 
the proposition of the nominalized clause: 

(29) [chana nimtip churj-a\ s] ,. cs ma-khe! 

2sGEN benefit cook-NR2 NEG-be.true 

‘(This) is not cooked for your benefit!’ 

(30) [[ma=n ho dai=n hatirj pap yeij-a] cs 

mother=ERG and e.brother=ERG nothing sin do-NR2 

ma-khya-u] m ,. C s ju-en con-a 
NEG-be.true-NRl be-part stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out that it is not true that mother and elder brother were 
committing sins.’ 

(31) [bilacini=n na-e^-cs khyaij 

Bilacini=ERG eat-NR2 be 

‘Bilacini did eat them; It is true that Bilacini ate them.’ 

All of my examples of this construction in connected discourse have the NR2 
nominalizer. In elicitation, my consultants prefer NR2, but also allow NR1 as a 
possible alternative if the subject of the nominalized clause is third person. 

At this point it is interesting to contrast two sentences which on the surface 
appear to be very similar, but which actually are structurally quite distinct. They 
are given in (32) and (33): 

(32) mohi puja ye-ku khyaij 
farmer ceremony do-NRl be 

‘The farmer is one who performed the ceremony.’ 

(33) mohi=n puja ye-ku khyaij 
farmer=ERG ceremony do-NRl be 

‘It is true that the farmer performed the ceremony.’ 
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These two sentences differ on the surface only in the absence, example (32), or 
presence, example (33), of the ergative morpheme. However, two very different 
structures underlie them. The first sentence is an equational copular clause. The 
copula subject is mohi which is equated with the noun phrase in the copula 
complement, a headless relative clause puja ye-ku ‘the one who performed the 
ceremony’. In (32), by contrast, the ergative marking on the first noun phrase 
crucially indicates that it is the subject of the transitive verb. Thus mohi=n puja 
ye-ku is an entire complement clause, functioning as the copula subject in the 
emphatic equational construction. The difference between these structures can 
be further seen under pluralization. To indicate multiple farmers performing 
multiple ceremonies, the equational structure in (32) requires both NPs to be 
plural: mohi=pen puja ye-ku=pen khyaij ; this further emphasizes the independ¬ 
ence of the two noun phrases. To pluralize the subject in (33) however, one can 
only mark the plural on the subject of the clause, not on the nominalizer, e.g. 
mohi=pisin puja ye-ku khyatj ‘It is true that the farmers performed the cere¬ 
mony’. From these examples we can see that the distinction between relative 
clauses and nominalized clauses may be subtle and must be carefully attended 
to. 

2.2.4. Verbal complement of the grammaticalized phrase ju-en con-a 

The other construction that can be analyzed as involving a verbal complement 
in copula subject position involves the set expression ju-en con-a. This expres¬ 
sion is transparently constructed from the participial form of the copula jur- fol¬ 
lowed by the continuous auxiliary verb con- (lexically ‘stay’). The entire ex¬ 
pression appears to have originated from a meaning similar to ‘was occurring’. 
Today, this construction is used with a more general meaning usually translat¬ 
able as ‘it happened that’ or ‘it turned out that’. It marks a turn of events, often 
counter to expectation. Some examples of this very common construction are 
given in (34)—(36): 

(34) [amu si-ku] NP . cs ju-en con-a 

3s die-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out he died.’ 

(35) [ya khorj-an gya-ku]^^ ju-en con-a 

unhusked.rice see-PART fear-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out that they saw the rice and were afraid.’ 
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(36) [am misa wa mwaij-an ye-u] NP . C s ju-en con-a 

that woman TOP survive-PART come-NRl be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out that woman came alive.’ 

Note that in (35) ju-en con- has scope over two clauses linked by the participial 
construction. Syntactically, we can see that it is the chain of two clauses which 
is nominalized and functions as the verbal complement in copula subject role. 

In narrative discourse, juu-en con-a is used with surprising frequency. For 
many speakers it shows up at each new turn of events, even at the end of every 
sentence. In these cases, its mirative meaning is barely discemable, and it be¬ 
comes a marker of the ends of episodes. In line with this repeated use comes 
phonological reduction. Although I consistently write this form out in its origi¬ 
nal morphemic glory, in actuality speakers generally reduce it considerably in 
rapid speech. The first word is generally pronounced jin, and the second either 
reduces to con or co. Thus this construction appears less like a copula with a 
nominalized complement - as structurally represented in (34)-(36) - and more 
like a sentence with a disyllabic particle. In line with this analysis is the obser¬ 
vation that ju-en con-a never varies its form: it never appears in another tense, 
the final verb does not occur in any non-finite form, it is never negated, etc. In¬ 
terestingly, as this construction always occurs in sentence-final position, to ana¬ 
lyze ju-en con-a as a sentence-final particle results in a dramatic increase in the 
frequency with which nominalized verb forms occur in a sentence-final matrix 
clause. This weakens the contrast between the nominalized forms and the finite 
forms, and opens up the possibility of a reinterpretation of the nominalized 
clauses as part of the broader finite system. I do not believe that this has fully 
occurred in Dolakha Newar. 

Only the nominalizers NR1 and NR2 precede ju-en con-a; the irrealis nomi- 
nalizer is not attested in this environment. The two nominalizers which are 
found show an interesting pattern. Nominalized intransitive verbs are found 
overwhelmingly with NR1, while nominalized transitive verbs are split, with 
about 80% of examples found in narrative having NR2 and about 20% having 
NR1. A more detailed analysis of the transitive verbs with NR1 turns up an in¬ 
teresting fact: virtually all of these examples have imperfective aspect. They are 
either progressive (37), habitual (38), or future indefinite (39). 

(37) dhu=n anthi anthi balyeij-an cotj-gu 

tiger=ERG that.manner that.manner stalk-PART stay-NRl 

ju-en con-a 

be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out a tiger was stalking me in that manner.’ 
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(38) gunan bi-u ju-en con-a? 
who.ERG give-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘Who does it turn out has been giving these to you?’ 

(39) Zita ota ulta yetj-an ketj-gu ju-en con-a 

later this.DAT translate do-PART show-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out that later she will translate this and show it to people.’ 

Thus the distribution of the suffixes in these examples involves the interaction 
of transitivity and aspect. 92 


2.3. Non-embedded nominalizations 

The use of nominalizations in independent sentences is an interesting aspect of 
many Tibeto-Burman languages (e.g. Bickel 1999; Hargreaves 1991: 35-40; 
Matisoff 1972; Noonan 1997). Pinpointing the precise function of non- 
embedded nominalizations and how they differ from independent finite clauses 
is rather delicate. Matisoff (1972: 246) provides a particularly insightful starting 
point when he writes: 

The verbal event is being objectified, reified, viewed as an independent fact, 
endowed with a reality like that inhering in physical objects - in short, 
nominalized. It is standing on its own, and is not a constituent of any sentence 
higher than the one to which it belongs itself. 

Bickel (1999: 280-287) analyzes non-embedded nominalizations in several 
Kiranti languages as focus marking. He reports that the construction is used to 
put focus on new information as compared with presupposed information in the 
clause. He provides the following example from the language Belhare, spoken 
in eastern Nepal. (In his glosses, 3U refers to third-person undergoer, IsA to 
first-person-singular agent, N to the nominalizing suffix.) 

(40) Belhare example from Bickel (1999: 281) 
hale mand-u-ijij-ha! 
earlier finish-3U-lsA-N 

‘It’s earlier that I finished!’ 

In this example, the fact that the task at hand is finished is known or presup¬ 
posed information while the focus is the adverb hale ‘earlier’. The focused ele¬ 
ment, in addition to being an adverb, can also be a noun phrase or an entire 
proposition. 
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In Dolakha Newar, I have only nine examples of non-embedded nominaliza- 
tions in my discourse data. Interestingly, they are all found in conversational 
discourse or in conversations embedded into narratives. Six of the examples are 
statements and three are questions. I also have some elicited examples of this 
construction, especially with questions. While the data at hand is not enough for 
a confident analysis of the functions of non-embedded nominalization, it ap¬ 
pears that most of the examples can be interpreted as focus constructions. Ex¬ 
ample (41) occurred during a conversation about the execution of the assassins 
of Indira Gandhi. The fact that she was assassinated was well-known informa¬ 
tion. The focus of the question is on whether or not the assassins were her 
bodyguards. In this case, the focus particle turj is also found, so focus could be 
considered to be doubly marked. 

(41) gad coij-gu tuij syaij-an bi-e ra? 

guard stay-NRl FOC kill-PART give-NR2 Q 

‘Was it her guard that killed her?’ 

In the following example, the focus is on the time adverbial: 

(42) pus=na photj-a ra? 

Pus=ABL ask.for-NR2 Q 

‘Was it in (the month of) Pus that he asked?’ 

Further evidence that non-embedded nominalizations might constitute focus 
constructions was provided by my consultants during elicitation. For example, 
the following sentence is appropriate if it is known that some child threw a rock 
and one wishes to find out which child it was: 

(43) guri muca=n lurja ijaij-a? 

which child=ERG rock throw-NR2 

‘Which of children was it who threw the rock?’ 

Another example involved the discussion of a particular blouse. If I was told 
that my sister had sewn the blouse, I might reply in surprise as follows: 

(44) jana tata=n larjgi su ra? 

lsGEN e.sister=ERG blouse sew.NRl Q 

‘Was it really my sister who sewed this blouse?’ 
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I only have six examples of non-embedded nominalizations occurring in 
statements. Two of these are clearly amenable to a focus analysis: 

(45) mansu lal=na syen-gu ka 

MansuLal=ERG teach-NRl ASS 

‘It was Mansu Lai who taught us (that song).’ 

(46) phisi bi-e le 

hanging give-NR2 PRT 

‘It was by hanging (that they were executed).’ 

Note that (45) cannot be analyzed as an equational construction with a headless 
relative clause (i.e. ‘Mansu Lai was the one who taught us’) because the erga¬ 
tive marking on the A clearly marks it as internal to the nominalized clause. 

In the remaining four examples it is not as clear that there are established 
presuppositions against which the new information is focused, but perhaps the 
use of the nominalization itself helps to establish the contrast. For example, in 
one conversational exchange two women have said they are leaving. Another 
speaker remarks: 

(47) ja ma-na-e ni ale 
rice NEG-eat-NR2 yet then 

‘Then you didn’t eat yet.’ 

In this case, the known information is established by the broader context and is 
not represented in the clause — the fact that they are leaving and that there would 
be a reason for this. The use of the nominalization could be seen as explicitly 
marking the speaker’s deduction about the reason why they are leaving as fo¬ 
cused, hence related to the fact of their leaving (‘It’s because you didn’t eat 
yet’). 

In another example, a woman had related a story in which she had gone to 
harvest wheat, encountered a jackal upon her return to the village, fallen, and 
scattered all the wheat of her harvest. She then produced the following sentence: 

(48) chatil=e sa.Ua daju=n bi-e 

Chatil=GEN third.child e.brother=ERG give-NR2 

‘My third eldest brother of Chatil gave (me some wheat).’ 

There was no previous (or following) discussion of anyone assisting her by 
making up for her loss. Perhaps the use of the nominalized clause helps to in- 
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stantiate the presupposition that someone helped her out of the unfortunate 
situation. 

Somewhat more puzzling is the following example, produced when the 
speaker was leaning out the window addressing her father: 

(49) ba tir-i mal-a hatj-a le 

father put.tika-INF must-3sPST say-NR2 PRT 

‘Father, (they) say you must put on a tika.’ (as part of a ritual) 

There was no preceding recorded conversation regarding the requirement that 
the father put on a tika (a mixture of rice and vermillion powder put onto the 
forehead as part of a reigious ritual), however, there could have been a private 
conversation that occurred outside the room where the tape recorder was. One 
can speculate that the use of hanga serves as a way for the speaker to defer re¬ 
sponsibility for the statement of what her father must do, thus allowing the ut¬ 
terance to be a point of information as opposed to a command or a prescriptive 
statement coming from the daughter. Why she chose to use the nominalized 
form, and how this fits in with focus constructions (if at all) is unclear. It is 
clear that non-embedded nominalizations, and their interaction with different 
types of discourse and sentence-final particles, represent a fruitful area for fur¬ 
ther study. 

In the nine textual examples I have of non-embedded nominalizations, eight 
have NR2 and one has NR1. The use of NR2 occurs with first-, second-, and 
third-person examples, with transitive and intransitive verbs, and in perfective 
and imperfective contexts. In elicitation, both consultants require NR2 for 
clauses with first- and second-person subjects. However, they prefer NR1 for 
clauses with third-person subjects, although allow that NR2 is also possible. We 
turn now to a full discussion of the distribution of nominalizers. 


3. The distribution of the nominalizers 

Of the three nominalizers in the language, NR3 is the least frequent in my dis¬ 
course data, the most predictable and the most semantically consistent. It ap¬ 
pears to be a relatively recent addition, derived from the conjunction of the in¬ 
finitive plus the individuating clitic -uri and it has a quite unvarying semantic 
meaning of irrealis. It is found only in some of the syntatctic environments that 
nominalized clauses occur in. The distributional restrictions can be attributed to 
its semantic content; it is semantically incompatible with perception verbs, the 
emphatic functions of verbal complements of khyaij, and the surprise at the turn 
of events conveyed by complements of ju-en con-a. 
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The other two nominalizers, NR1 and NR2, both appear to be older mor¬ 
phemes that have been in opposition for centuries. This can be seen from their 
quite idiosyncratic phonological realizations across the four verbal conjugation 
classes (§6.6.1), their small phonological size, and their relatively unpredictable 
allomorphy (especially with NR2). As has been demonstrated, their relative dis¬ 
tribution varies with the syntactic environment in which they occur. In addition, 
there is some variation across types of data. In some syntactic environments, 
patterns of use in discourse differ slightly from the intuitions of my consultants. 
In addition, for some examples my consultants will prefer one suffix but still 
accept the other one, whereas in other examples they judge only one suffix to be 
grammatically correct. 93 

An overview of the distribution of the two nominalizers can be found in 
Table 37. This table specifies the factors that are involved in determining the 
distribution of the two suffixes in each of the syntactic environments in which 
they occur. In cases where the textual data and the intuitions of my consultants 
agree, a single form is given (e.g. in relative clauses where the head noun is 
coreferential with the subject, NR1 is found in both data sets). In cases where 
there are differences, the data are listed separately. Forms in parentheses indi¬ 
cate acceptable alternatives to the preferred (non-parenthesized) forms. Shaded 
areas indicate that no data is available. 

Presented in Table 37, the patterns look rather daunting; however it is possi¬ 
ble to find underlying motivations. The system has, at its essence, the concept 
of transitivity. However, different parameters of transitivity are relevant in dif¬ 
ferent morphosyntactic environments. In addition, frequent patterns of distribu¬ 
tion in certain environments have resulted in reanalysis, and this has effectively 
obscured the original outlines of the system. 

The morpheme which occurs in the widest number of environments is NR2. 
In that sense, this can be considered the unmarked form. This morpheme is most 
strongly associated with transitivity. It is found in several explicitly transitive 
contexts: in oblique relative clauses, in transitive nominalized complements, 
and in transitive perfective complements of ju-en con-a. In environments where 
the person of the subject is relevant, NR2 is associated with first- and second- 
person subjects. 

NR1 occurs less frequently than NR2, both in Table 37, and in overall token 
frequency in connected discourse in my data. NR1 is associated with intransi¬ 
tive verbs, imperfectivity, third-person subjects, and subject relative clauses. 

Although the conditions triggering the distribution of the suffixes appear to 
be disparate, they are actually interconnected. To understand the patterns, it is 
useful to bring up the notion of Transitivity in the broad sense (which I will in¬ 
dicate with a capital “T”). Transitivity is a scalar notion. Events may be more or 
less Transitive, depending on a number of independent “transitivity parameters” 
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Table 37. Distribution of NR1 and NR2 nominalizers 


Syntactic Environment 

Distribution in 

Texts 

Distribution 
in Elicitation 

Relative clauses 

Head = subject 

NRl 

Head = object 

first-/second-person subject 

NR2 

third-person subject 

nr2 

NR2(NRl) 

Head = oblique 

Transitive 

nr2 

Intransitive 

first-/second-person subject 
third-person subject 

nr2/nr1 

nr2 

NR2(NRl) 

Nominal complements 

NR2 (NRl) 


Simple nominalized complements 

Intransitive 

NR1/NR2 

NRl 

Transitive 

first-/second-person subject 
third-person subject 

NR2 

NR2 

NR2(NRl) 

Complements of cognition verbs w/kha 

NR2 

Verbal complements 6>/khyaq 

first-/second-person subject 
third-person subject 

Nr2 

NR2 

NR2(NRl) 

Verbal complements q/ju-en con-a 

Intransitive 

NRl 

Transitive 

Perfective 

Imperfective 

NR2 

NRl 

Non-embedded nominalizations 

first-/second-person subject 
third-person subject 

nr2 

NR2(NRl) 

| NRl(NR2) 


(Hopper and Thompson 1980). The prototypical transitive event is one with a 
volitional agent, a telic or punctual event, and an individuated and totally af¬ 
fected patient. Particular propositions will denote events that are more or less 
similar to this prototype. As Hopper and Thompson point out, languages differ 
in which parameters are taken as relevant in determining the degree of Transi¬ 
tivity of a proposition, and hence its morphosyntactic structure. In Dolakha 
Newar, the parameters which are relevant to the distribution of the nominalizers 
are perfectivity (perfective events are more Transitive than imperfective 
events), volition (volitional events are more Transitive), and number of partici- 
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pants (events with two or more participants are more Transitive; the term “tran¬ 
sitive” has been used throughout the book in this sense). 

Beginning with number of participants and perfectivity, we can see that in 
verbal complements of ju-en con-a only two-participant perfective verbs are 
marked with NR2, the Transitive nominalizer. Imperfective clauses are marked 
like intransitive complements, with the NR1 nominalizer. Thus perfectivity 
overrides the number of participants in determining whether the complement 
clause is to be marked as Transitive (NR2) or Intransitive (NR1). 

In a number of syntactic environments, the person of the subject is relevant 
to the distribution of the nominalizers. This is especially true in the elicited data 
reflecting the intuitions of the consultants. The general pattern is to use NR2. 
However, consultants also accept NR1 in clauses with third-person subjects. 
Thus NR2 is associated with first and second person, while NR1 is associated 
with third. In order to understand this pattern of distribution and its relation to 
Transitivity, we must consider the role of volition. In this language, first-person 
events may be marked with third-person morphology if the event is non- 
volitional (§6.4.3.4). Thus it is natural for someone to say ji tul-eu ‘I will fall’, 
using the third-person-singular suffix, when falling would be a non-volitional 
event (as in most instances). To use the first-person suffix in the clause ji tul-i ‘I 
will fall’ would be to indicate an intentional fall. Thus third person in this lan¬ 
guage is roughly associated with non-volitional events and hence Intransitivity. 
First person, on the other hand, is more strongly associated with volition and 
hence Transitivity. The optional marking of various examples with third-person 
subjects by NR1 appears to be an old reflex of this correlation. 

Recall, however, that in the cases where person is being marked, the NR1 
form represents an acceptable, but not a preferred, pattern. The dominant pat¬ 
tern is for all three persons to be marked the same way, with NR2. This seems 
to indicate that the role of person as a relevant parameter in the distribution of 
suffixes may be dying out. The fact that we find different patterns in the dis¬ 
course data than we find in the elicited data appears to be indicative of an in¬ 
complete historical change. 

This discussion still leaves open the distribution of the suffixes in relative 
clauses. We see that non-subject relative clauses tend to be marked with NR2, 
except that consultants agree that NR1 is possible with third-person subjects. 
NR1 is also the only form found with subject relatives. The key to this puzzle is 
again person. If NR1 was originally a third-person nominalizer, we can explain 
its reanalysis as a marker of subject relatives. Note that first- and second-person 
pronouns do not generally occur as heads of subject relative clauses. This is be¬ 
cause the identity of first and second person is always recoverable from the dis¬ 
course context, so restrictive relative clauses have no function. In addition, non- 
restrictive relative clauses with first- and second-person subjects tend to take the 
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form of apposition with a third-person relative clause. An example of this type 
is given in (50): 

(50) ginagu thakkar na-en cotj-gu mi ji 
how.much trouble eat-PART stay-NRl person Is 

‘I, a person who is experiencing (eating) so much trouble.’ 

Due to this fact, subject relative clauses with first- or second-person subjects are 
either vanishingly rare or unattested. This allows for the reanalysis of NR1 as a 
marker of third-person clauses to a marker of subject relative clauses. A neces¬ 
sary correlation of this change is that NR2 must come to be used as marker of 
non-subject relatives. This is the pattern which occurs overwhelmingly in the 
textual data and which both consultants prefer. Thus this change appears to be 
close to completion. 



Chapter 18 
Complementation 


1. Introduction 

In the languages of the world, it is often found that there is a set of verbs which 
may or must take clauses as noun-phrase arguments. Noun phrases functioning 
as arguments of such verbs are referred to as “(verbal) complements”. The phe¬ 
nomenon as a whole is referred to as “complementation”. Verbs which take 
complements may be referred to as “complement-taking predicates” or CTPs 
(Noonan 1985). The CTPs in a language generally fall into discrete semantic 
classes and CTPs of different classes take different types of complements 
(Givon 1980, 1990: 515-561). For example, we will see that the morphosyntax 
of complements of perception verbs differs from that of complements of utter¬ 
ance verbs. 

There are four syntactically distinct complementation structures in Dolakha 
Newar, and a fifth which constitutes a combination of two others. These are dis¬ 
cussed in §18.2. In addition, there are a number of verbs which may require 
complements in other languages, but which in this language are verbal auxilia¬ 
ries. This verb-auxiliary construction constitutes a “complementation strategy ” 
(Dixon 1995, 2006) in that, while it has a similar function to complementation 
in other languages, it doesn’t involve the embedding of a clause as a noun 
phrase. Another complementation strategy, based on the participial construc¬ 
tion, is also found. Complmentation strategies are outlined in §18.3. The de¬ 
scription of complementation given here is largely based on Genetti (2006). 


2. Complementation structures 

Since complementation refers to the phenomenon of clauses functioning as 
noun-phrase arguments, it is not surprising that the majority of complementa¬ 
tion structures in this language involve nominalization. Chapter 17 provided an 
outline of nominalization in the language - including a survey of the syntactic 
structures nominalized clauses appear in - and detailed discussion of the distri¬ 
bution of the nominalizers. In this chapter, the focus will be on the syntax of 
complementation. 
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2.1. Simple nominalized complements 

Simple nominalized complements are clauses with verbs affixed by NR1 or 
NR2 and which are then embedded as object arguments of CTPs, specifically 
perception verbs. This structure is exemplified in (1-3), examples (26)-(28) in 
Chapter 17: 

(1) [pharsi=n thau mica=ta phorj-a\ m ,. 0 khoij-an 
pumpkin=ERG REFL daughter=DAT ask.for-NR2 see-PART 

‘Seeing the pumpkin asking for his own daughter...’ 

(2) dokhsenwj [kharayo lipul-e]^ khotj-an 
all.ERG rabbit retum-NR2 see-PART 

‘All of them seeing the rabbit return...’ 

(3) jaba jin [u jaijal hal-gu] w . 0 tar-agi 
when lsERG this bird cry.out-NRl hear-lsPR 

‘When I hear this bird cry out.’ 

In all of these examples, the arguments of the complement clause are case- 
marked for their grammatical relations with the complement clause verb. The 
complement clause in (1) has a transitive verb, so the subject has the ergative 
clitic. The given and human object has dative case. In (2) and (3), the verbs of 
the complement clauses are intransitive; their subjects are therefore not case- 
marked. 

It is also possible for the subject of the complement clause to be grammati¬ 
cally treated as the object of the matrix clause. This is referred to as “raising”. 
Consider example (4): 

(4) cila=n ninpatti [amta kho-en coij-gu]^ p. 0 khon-ai 

goat=ERG daily 3sDAT cry-PART stay-NRl see-3sPR 

‘The goat sees her crying every day.’ 

In this example the complement clause is referring to an ongoing activity; the 
goat sees the girl as she cries. The referent of the girl plays a double role in this 
construction: she is what the goat sees, and she is the one who cries. This dou¬ 
bling of the semantic roles allows for the variability in casemarking. The refer¬ 
ent is referred to by a single argument, which can be treated grammatically ei¬ 
ther as an argument of the CTP, or as an argument of the complement clause. 
Example (4), with raising, can be contrasted with examples such as (1). In this 
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example, raising is not possible. Note that the complement in (1) refers not to an 
ongoing activity, but to a situation as a whole. The verb khon- ‘see’ in this ex¬ 
ample indicates a cognitive state rather than direct perception; the father realizes 
or comes to understand that a pumpkin has come to ask for his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. There is no argument which plays a double role, and hence no raising of 
the subject. However, it is important to note that not all activity-type comple¬ 
ments exhibit raising. Example (2) is of this type. Consider also (5) below 
which, like (4), explicitly codes an ongoing activity with the continuous auxil¬ 
iary con- ‘stay’. Here, however, the subject of the complement clause is not 
raised: 

(5) \jogi fikrerj-an coij-a]^ khoij-an 
yogi stand-PART stay-NR2 see-PART 

‘Seeing the yogi standing there.’ 

In elicitation, my consultants are happy to accept examples of perception 
verbs with activity complements both with and without dative casemarking on 
the complement subject. They have not been able to identify a meaning differ¬ 
ence that correlates with the presence or absence of the dative casemarker 
which indicates raising. It should be noted, however, that not all activity predi¬ 
cates allow raising; the independent structure of the complement clause plays a 
role in determining whether or not raising is grammatically possible. Raising is 
restricted from occurring in complements which may take their own dative- 
marked object. For example, in (6) the ergative pronoun unambiguously marks 
the subject of the complement clause: 

(6) Elicited 

jin [amun puja yeij-a\ S] , <t sor-agi 

lsERG 3 sERG ceremony do-NR2 watch-IsPR 

‘I watched him worship (someone or something).’ 

In this example, if the third-person pronoun had dative casemarking, it would 
necessarily refer to the object of the complement clause and could not refer to 
the subject of the CTP. Thus, the only translation of jin amta puja yetj-a sor-agi is 
[lsERG 3 sDAT ceremony do-NR2 watch-lsPR] ‘I watched (someone) worship 
him/her’. Consultants also do not like examples that put two dative-marked ar¬ 
guments in the same complement clause. They feel that constructed sentences 
such as jin mohi=ta amta puja yeij-a sor-agi [lsERG farmer=DAT 3sDAT worship 
do-NR2 watch-IsPR] ‘I watched the farmer worship him’ sound awkward and 
they prefer such sentences to have the complement subject in ergative case. 
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As mentioned above, complementation involves clauses functioning as ar¬ 
guments of complement-taking predicates. In order to argue for complementa¬ 
tion, one must present data which establish that complement clauses are indeed 
grammatical arguments. In the case of simple nominalized complements, two 
facts can be used to establish that they are grammatical objects. First, the per¬ 
ception verbs are grammatically transitive, with ergative-marked subjects and 
morphological markers of transitivity. In this language, transitive verbs require 
that there be at least a notional object; the nominalized clause naturally fills this 
role. The second fact has to do with constituent order. In all the examples pre¬ 
sented so far, the complement clause follows the subject of the CTP. However, 
it is possible for the complement clause to precede the subject, so that the sub¬ 
ject intervenes between the complement and the CTP. This is illustrated in (7): 

(7) Elicited 

[jin wasti hi-e^-o amun sor-ai 

lsERG clothes wash-NR2 3sERG watch-3sPR 

‘He watches me wash the clothes.’ 

This flexibility in ordering is commonly found with subject and object noun 
phrases (see Chapter 14), a fact which argues for the analysis of nominalized 
complements as objects. This ordering also shows that the complement and the 
CTP are not inextricably linked, but that the complement has a degree of syn¬ 
tactic independence. This may be contrasted with the behavior of verbs and aux¬ 
iliaries in the complementation strategy discussed in §18.3. 

Simple nominalized complements may express most of the categories of in¬ 
dependent clauses. Because the suffixal complex of the verb is necessarily taken 
up by nominalizers, the inflectional categories of the finite suffixes are not ex¬ 
pressed (tense, person/number/honorific status of subject). Aspectual categories, 
coded by auxiliary verbs, may be marked, as in example (5). Complements of 
perception verbs are not negated; this may be attributed to the semantic fact that 
one cannot directly perceive an event that does not occur. Otherwise, simple 
nominalized clauses may express all the richness of independent clauses. 

Although I have been referring to complement clauses throughout this dis¬ 
cussion, it is more accurate to refer to complement structures, as the units which 
are nominalized and function as objects of perception verbs may themselves be 
multiclausal structures. Example (8) illustrates this point quite nicely: 

(8) [saca cumtu tikre-ke bwatj-an bwatj-an 

calf tail straight-CAUS.PART run-PART run-PART 
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kho dupan swatta morlu-en ye-ene dudu 

river inside EXPR bathe-PART come-PART milk 

toij-a] w . 0 khon-ju 
drink-NR2 see-3 sPST 

‘(They) saw the calf run and run with its tail sticking out, bathe inside 
the river, come out, and drink milk.’ 

In this example, the object complement of khon-ju ‘saw’ comprises the first 
word of the example through toij-a, the nominalized form of ‘drink’. This in¬ 
cludes four (or five) clauses linked by the participial construction. The first par¬ 
ticipial clause cumtu tikre-ke ‘making his tail straight’ modifies the following 
repeated participial clause bwatj-an bwaij-an. Thus the noun cumtu ‘tail’ is a 
nominal object of a participial clause which modifies another participial clause 
which is embedded into a complement clause. This degree of beautiful syntactic 
complexity is not unusual in this language. 


2.1.1. Nominalized complement plus kha 

The next type of verbal complement to be discussed is a subtype of the first. It 
again involves a nominalized complement but in this construction the comple¬ 
ment is followed by a complementizer, kha. This type of complement is found 
with CTPs which are cognition and utterance verbs. Semantically, these com¬ 
plements refer to general facts or situations, rather than to activities. Consider 
the contrasting examples in (9) and (10): 


(9) Elicited 

amun [ram ye-u] NP . 0 tar-ju 
3sERG Ram come-NRl hear-3sPST 

‘S/he heard Ram come.’ 


(10) Elicited 

amun [ram ye-u] NP . 0 kha tar-ju 
3sERG Ram come-NRl COMP hear-3sPST 

‘S/he heard that Ram came.’ 


In example (9), the complement is of the activity-type; the clause denotes the 
direct hearing of the noise that Ram made upon coming in. By contrast in (10), 
the complement is of the fact-type. The subject hears about Ram’s coming, 
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probably by hearsay, but does not in fact hear Ram. Example (10), with its NR1 
nominalizer indicating a realis event, can additionally be contrasted with exam¬ 
ple (11), which uses the irrealis NR3 nominalizer. The complement in this ex¬ 
ample does not denote a fact, but only a potential event. It may be referred to as 
a potential-type complement. (See Dixon (2006) for a discussion of activity-, 
fact-, and potential-type complements.) 

(11) Elicited 

amun [ram yer-iuri] NP . 0 kha tar-ju 

3sERG Ram come-NR3 COMP hear-3sPST 

‘S/he heard that Ram might come.’ 

For more on the distribution of the nominalizers, see §17.3. 

The primary syntactic question with this type of complement is whether it 
should, indeed, be analyzed as a nominalized complement plus an abstract com¬ 
plementizer kha. Kha is transparently related to a noun of the same form, which 
refers to a topic that has been orally discussed or to a fact that has been trans¬ 
mitted through speech. It may be translated as ‘talk’, ‘matter’, or ‘news’. Thus, 
an alternative syntactic analysis takes klta not as a grammaticalized complemen¬ 
tizer but as the nominal head of a complex-object noun phrase. The clause pre¬ 
ceding the noun would then be analyzed as complementing the noun (a “nomi¬ 
nal complement” as opposed to a “nominalized complement”; see §17.2 for dis¬ 
cussion). These two analyses are represented in (12) and (13): 


(12) 

[(NP) (NP)V-NR] np , 0 

kha V TR 


complement clause 

COMP CTP 

(13) 

[[(NP) (NP) V-NR] nom . CO mp kMU. 0 V TR 


complement clause 

talk 


In (12), the complement clause is interpreted as the object, with the complemen¬ 
tizer effectively linking the two clauses together. In (13), kha is the head of the 
noun phrase, and is modified by a nominal-complement clause. In accordance 
with this analysis, sentence (11) could be more literally translated as ‘S/he heard 
the talk of Ram’s coming’. This structure would then be considered to be a 
complementation strategy (see below) as opposed to a complementation struc¬ 
ture. 

While the construction can be analyzed in either way, I believe that two ar¬ 
guments favor the analysis represented in (12), where kha is analyzed as a com¬ 
plementizer. The first argument is semantic. It is possible for a complement of 
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this type to refer to an event or state generally and not to something spoken per 
se. Consider example (14): 

(14) apsin [am jal ta-en £a-e] NP . 0 kha ma-si-u 

3pERG that net put-PART put-NR2 COMP NEG-know-3PA 

‘They didn’t know that the net had been put there.’ 

In the story that this sentence was taken from, there is no explicit discussion of 
the putting of the net; the complement refers to the fact of the net’s presence 
only. Thus the specific meaning of kha is gone. This semantic bleaching is ex¬ 
pected under grammaticalization. 

The second argument in favor of viewing kha as a complementizer is that in 
this construction it does not have nominal properties. It cannot pluralize or co¬ 
occur with demonstratives, behavior that is normally characteristics of nominal 
heads of noun phrases. 

Nominalized complements plus kha have almost all of the same internal 
properties as simple nominalized complements. However, there are no semantic 
restrictions that prohibit expression of negation. In addition, these complements 
do not allow raising; this may be attributed both to the semantic character of the 
complements (they do not code activities) and to the presence of the comple¬ 
mentizer. 

The latter point allows for an interesting observation. In contrasting these 
two types of complements, we can see that the CTP and the simple nominalized 
complement have a tighter, more integrated structure than do the CTP and the 
nominalized complement plus kha. There are three ways in which simple nomi¬ 
nalized complements have a tighter syntactic bond with the CTP: (1) the ab¬ 
sence of the complementizer, which physically and functionally separates the 
complement and the CTP; (2) the ability for arguments which have semantic 
roles in both predicates to be raised; (3) the inability for independent negation 
of the complement. This tighter syntactic bond is paralleled by a tighter concep¬ 
tual bond: the activity and its perception occur simultaneously, and the act of 
perception could not occur in the absence of the activity; thus the perception 
verb entails its complement. Cognition and utterance verbs, on the other hand, 
have a looser semantic bond with their complements. Events coded by comple¬ 
ments of cognition verbs may be removed in time from the cognition verb itself, 
e.g. a person may have arrived a month ago, but I may only hear about it today. 
In addition, there is no semantic entailment between the CTP and the comple¬ 
ment; one can learn about an event that has not occurred, as in (11). Thus we 
see a nice parallelism between tightness of semantic bond and tightness of syn¬ 
tactic structure. This phenomenon is referred to as iconicity (Givon 1985; Hai- 
man 1983, 1985). 94 
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2.1.2. Indirect quotation 

In Dolakha Newar narrative discourse, speakers use quotation both to advance 
the story-line and to express the ideas, thoughts, and reactions of the characters. 
The majority of quoted speech in the narratives constitutes direct quotation; it 
represents the speech that the characters would use if they were actually living 
out the story. The use of direct quotation gives an immediacy to the narrative 
which enlivens it and draws in the audience. In embedding direct quotation into 
a narrative, the speaker produces a shift in his or her role. Instead of producing 
the voice of the narrator, the speaker produces the voice of the speaker. This 
move is accomplished by shifts in temporal, locational, and personal deixis. 

While direct quotation is the most common way to embed a character’s 
speech in Dolakha Newar narrative, indirect quotation is also attested. Indirect 
quotation reports on the speech of the characters without including the deictic 
shifts that characterize direct quotation. One way of incorporating indirect quo¬ 
tation is to use the nominalized complement plus kha, as in example (15): 

(15) amu pharsi=n birbahadur-ta ame mica 

that pumpkin=ERG Birbahadur=DAT 3sGEN daughter 

phon-da ye-e kha hat-cu 

ask.for-PURP come-NR2 COMP say-3sPST 

‘That pumpkin said to Birbahadur that he had come to ask for his 
daughter.’ 

If the speaker had chosen to produce direct quotation instead of indirect quota¬ 
tion in this sentence, the embedded sentence would be something like thape mica 
phon-da yer-gi ‘I came to ask for your daughter’, with a second-person pronoun 
to register that the addressee was a speech-act participant, and a first-person fi¬ 
nite verb. The use of the nominalized construction in (15) results in third-person 
reference being maintained throughout. 


2.2. Direct quote followed by haij-a kha 

A third complementation structure, which is related to the nominalized com¬ 
plement plus kha and the issue of indirect quotation, involves the sequence haij- 
a kha. The verb hatj-a is the nominalized (NR2) form of the verb hat- ‘say’. It 
may be followed by the complementizer kha to produce complements of cogni¬ 
tion verbs. The complements of these predicates constitute indirect quotes, as in 
(16): 
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(16) Elicited 

[ame ma=ta] w . EXP [barmun napa biha yer-eu] NP . STIM 

3sGEN mother=DAT Brahmin ASSOC marriage do-3sPR 

haij-a kha thaha ma-da 
say-NR2 COMP knowledge NEG-exist 

‘Her mother didn’t know about her talking of marrying a Brahmin.’ 

The indirect quality of the predicate can be determined by the third-person form 
of the verb yer-eu. The construction doesn’t refer to a specific act of speaking, 
but refers more generally to something that has been discussed. 

There are two possible analyses of this construction. One analysis takes this 
structure simply as an example of the nominalized complement followed by 
kha. By this analysis, the complement of the CTP thaha ma-da ‘don’t know’ is 
the verb hat- ‘say’, which in turn has its own complement, the indirect quote. 
The second analysis takes haij-a kha as a unified whole, functioning as a mor¬ 
phologically complex complementizer. The indirect quote is then analyzed as 
the complement of the cognition verb. Although I have only a handful of exam¬ 
ples of this construction, I am inclined towards the latter view. The primary rea¬ 
son for this is that semantically it is the embedded quote which functions as the 
complement of the cognition verb, not the verb hat- ‘say’. In most examples, the 
verb is not predicating an act of speaking, and the expression of the speech act 
does not fit into the sentence. This is true of example (17): 

(17) [gunan guntaij hela yer-i ma-te] NP . STIM 

nobody.ERG nobody.DAT insult do-INF NEG-PROH 

hatj-a kha thaha jw-a 

say-NR 1 COMP knowledge become-3sPST 

‘One comes to know that nobody should insult anybody else.’ 

Here the speaker is conveying the moral of a story. The matrix verb is thaha jur- 
‘come to know’ or ‘learn’. What one learns is the moral, represented as the indi¬ 
rect quote, and not that people say the moral. Thus, while this construction is 
clearly an extension of the nominalized complement plus kha, it appears to have 
independent semantic properties, to be restricted to a small set of cognition 
verbs, and to be used only with indirect-quote complements. 

Because the complements in these constructions are indirect quotes and not 
nominalized clauses, they are able to express the full range of verbal categories, 
such as tense, as in (16), and mood, as in (17). The complements clearly have 
the internal structure of clauses, as the casemarking of arguments indicates. 
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Again the complements have the status of arguments, appearing either as O ar¬ 
guments of transitive verbs, or as unmarked stimulus arguments in dative- 
subject constructions. 


2.3. Quotative complements 

The fourth type of verbal complement to be discussed does not involve nomi- 
nalization, but the simple embedding of direct quotes as objects of quotative 
verbs. Quotative verbs are ditransitive, with ergative-marked subjects and two 
objects. One object is the R, the dative-marked addressee, and the other is the 
O, which represents the speech itself. The latter may be realized as a simple NP 
headed by a nominal. Example (18) illustrates this structure with the most 
common quotative verb, hat- ‘say’: 

(18) jin [chanta] w . R [thi-gur kha ]^.-o har-i 

lsERG 2sDAT one-CL matter say-lFUT 

‘I will tell you one thing.’ 

However, it is more common for the object in this construction to be a direct 
quote. Direct quotes may be units of any size which are appropriate to the con¬ 
versational discourse represented in the narrative. Since directly quoted speech 
embodies the deictic orientation of the reputed speaker, direct quotes may also 
contain vocatives, imperatives, exclamations, or other elements that give the 
speech a lively and natural character. Example (19) illustrates a direct quote 
consisting of two syntactic sentences: 

(19) amun [“u jaijgal=e raja ji twj khyatj 

3sERG this jungle=GEN king Is TOP be 

mebu ma-da”] NP . 0 hat-ai 
other NEG-exist say-3sPR 

‘He said: “The king of this jungle is me. There is no other”.’ 

The analytical question which arises is whether or not embedded direct 
quotes of this type really constitute grammatical objects, hence whether the 
quoted material constitutes a complement of the utterance verbs. The primary 
argument in favor of this position is the highly integrated nature of quotative 
sentences. Quotative verbs are ditransitive with ergative-marked noun phrases. 
They license an NP in object position which refers to the speech itself. This can 
be filled by a nominal, as in (18) or by a direct quote, as in (19). The usual posi- 
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tion for the quoted material is, as with other objects, between the subject and the 
quotative verb. However, the quotative verb may precede the subject; as we 
have seen, this word-order flexibility is typical of arguments. Consider also the 
fact that if direct quotes were syntactically independent of the quotative verb, it 
becomes difficult to explain the ergative morphology on the subject, which be¬ 
comes a syntactic fragment (Genetti and Slater 2004; see also the discussion in 
§21.3.1). 

This analysis is further strengthened when one considers prosodic structure. 
Example (20) is transcribed prosodically, with each intonation unit on a sepa¬ 
rate line (prosodic categorization and transcription are discussed in Chapter 3). 

(20) (1.9) maji-n ”lau! 5! A 

boatman=ERG lo go(lMP) 

... ota ''parasar risi=ta, / 

3sDAT Parasar Risi=DAT 

... kho tar yetj-an , 'bi-u” hat-cu ha. \ 

river cross do-PART give-IMP say-3sPST EVID 

‘The boatman said: “Lo! Go! Ferry Parasar Risi across the river”.’ 

Note that both the subject of the sentence and the quotative verb are not put in 
separate prosodic units from portions of the quoted material. This implies that 
the direct quote and the quotative clause are tightly integrated elements. Exam¬ 
ples such as this, which combine elements from the quotative clause and the 
embedded quote in a single prosodic unit, are not unusual. 

The embedding of direct quotation is a commonly used narrative device. It is 
not unusual for entire conversations to be embedded within a single grammati¬ 
cal sentence; each conversational turn constitutes an embedded object of a quo¬ 
tative verbs, and the quotative verbs are put into sequence via the participial 
construction or other means of clause combining. However, even in such exten¬ 
sive examples of embedding, there is syntactic integration and each direct quote 
constitutes the object of a quotative verb. For full discussion and exemplifica¬ 
tion of these points, see Genetti and Slater (2004). 


2.4. Infinitive complements 

There are four verbs in this language which take infinitive complement clauses: 
jir- ‘to be appropriate; should’, trial- ‘to be necessary; must’, bir- ‘to give’, and 
yer- ‘to want to, like to, be skilled at’. The first two are modal verbs with similar 
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syntactic behavior. They are both intransitive and they both take a complement 
clause with an infinitive verb as their subject argument: 

(21) [doli bu nichi dalatj-an co-i] np. s mal-a 

doli carry(NRl) all.day fast-PART stay-INF must-3sPST 

‘The doli carrier must be fasting all day.’ 

(lit. ‘It is necessary for the doli carrier to be fasting all day.’) 

(22) Elicited 

[chin muca=ta lokhu ton-fce-i] NP . s jir-a 

2sERG child=DAT water drink-CAUS-INF appropriate-3sPST 

‘You should make the child drink water.’ 

(lit. ‘It is appropriate for you to make the child drink water.’) 

The primary argument that these examples contain complements in the subject 
role is that the finite verb always takes third-person agreement. It does not agree 
with the subject of the complement clause, as can be seen in (22). The comple¬ 
ment subject, in this example, is second person, but the suffix on the finite verb 
is third person. (This may be contrasted with the complementation strategy dis¬ 
cussed in §18.3, where verbs denoting secondary concepts agree with the sub¬ 
ject of the lexical verb.) Semantically, the situation as a whole is construed as 
being either necessary or appropriate. Syntactically, the embedded clause acts 
an abstract argument that triggers third-person agreement on the verb. 

Different syntactic structures are found with the other two verbs that take in¬ 
finitive complements. When bir- ‘to give’ occurs with an infinitive complement, 
it has a permissive meaning of ‘let’ or ‘allow’. Syntactically, the matrix verb 
has its own referential subject to which it assigns ergative case, and the subject 
argument of the complement clause is raised to the object role of the matrix 
clause, hence receives dative casemarking typical of transitive objects: 

(23) Elicited 

[ame ma=n] w . A [am£a A barmun napa 

3sGEN mother=ERG 3sDAT Brahmin ASSOC 

biha yer-i] C0MP ma-bi-u 
marriage do-INF NEG-give-3PA 

‘Her mother did not allow her to marry a Brahmin.’ 

The verb yer- instantiates yet another structure, although with some syntactic 
similarities. As a complement-taking predicate, yer- means ‘want to; like to; be 
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skilled at’. The experiential nature of this predicate thus gives it a dative-subject 
argument structure. As discussed in §13.2.2, repeated here for the reader’s con¬ 
venience, there are two possible syntactic analyses of this structure. In one, the 
dative-marked experiencer can be seen as the regular subject of the comple¬ 
ment-taking predicate, in which case, the coreferential subject argument of the 
complement clause is obligatorily omitted: 

(24) \janta] EXP [0 A inagu kha=pen kha la-i] C0MP ma-ya 

lsDAT this.type talk=PL talk tell-lNF NEG-come 

‘I don’t like to tell stories of this type.’ 

In the other, the dative-marked argument is seen as the subject of the comple¬ 
ment clause, but its casemarking is controlled by the matrix verb, resulting in 
raising: 

(25) [janta EXP inagu kha=pen kha la-i] COMP ma-ya 

lsDAT this.type talk=PL talk tell-INF NEG-come 

‘I don’t like to tell stories of this type.’ 

On the other hand, it should be noted that I do have one example where the sub¬ 
ject of the complement clause receives casemarking not from the complement¬ 
taking predicate, but from the complement verb: 

(26) [/i s bebaharik=ku par-ai ju-i] C0MP yer-a 

Is family.life=LOC touch-BV be-INF come-3sPST 

‘I want to experience family life.’ 

Thus, as in simple nominalized complements, raising appears to be optional. 

It should be noted that this structure, like most dative-subject constructions 
in this language (see §12.5), appears to be a caique on a similar Nepali struc¬ 
ture. The Nepali verb with this meaning is man pamu, transparently constructed 
of man ‘mind, opinion, feeling’ and pamu ‘be concerned with, happen, occur’. 
The parallelism between the two languages can be seen in (27): 

(27) Nepali: malai pokhara ja-na man par-cha 

lsDAT Pokhara go-INF feeling happen-3sPR 

Dol.: janta pokhara u-i manpar-ai jur-a 

lsDAT Pokhara go-INF like-BV happen-3sPST 

‘I like to/want to go to Pokhara.’ 
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3. Complementation strategies 

In addition to true complementation, under which a clause takes on the role of 
an argument of another verb, many languages have what can be called “com¬ 
plementation strategies” by which a verb from a restricted set is linked to an¬ 
other verb or clause (Dixon 1995, 2006). In Dolakha Newar, there are two com¬ 
plementation strategies. 


3.1. Infinitive verb plus grammatical auxiliary 

The first complementation strategy to be discussed involves a clause ending 
with an infinitive verb which is then followed by an auxiliary verb. This strat¬ 
egy differs from the infinitive complementation structure in that the primary 
lexical verb plus the auxiliary form a single verbal complex. This strategy is ex¬ 
emplified in (28)-(31): 

(28) upsin [ka-i mwal-ai] v . COMPLEX 

3pERG take-INF try-3 sPR 

‘They try to take it.’ 

(29) jin [kha la-i sar-agi] VC0MPLEX 
lsERG talk talk-INF know-lsPR 

‘I know how to talk.’ 

(30) dida nis-ma=rj jaijgal [u-i don-gu] v , COMPLEX 

e.brother two-CL=both jungle go-INF finish-3PA 

‘Your two brothers finished going to the jungle.’ 

(31) apisna am takku gunuij keta [naplar-i ma-phar-ju] v , COMPLEX 

3pERG that time nobody boy meet-INF NEG-able-3sPST 

‘At that time they were unable to meet any boys.’ 

(32) thamu maya=ku \jit-ai ju-i pha-ita] VCOMPLEX ra? 

2h love=LOC win-BV happen-INF able-2hFUT Q 

‘Will you be able to win in love?’ 

As with most cases of complementation, the casemarking of arguments of such 
examples is determined by the lexical (infinitive) verb. Thus we can compare 
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the ergative-marked subject of the transitive verb in (31) with the unmarked, 
hence absolutive, subject of the intransitive verb in (32). 

The primary clue that tells us that these constructions have a significantly 
different structure than the infinitive complements, is that the final verb reflects 
the person and number of the subject of the lexical verb. Thus (28), (30), and 
(31) have third-person verb forms, (29) has a first-person verb form, and (32) 
has a second-person form. This agreement pattern is what is expected with 
monoclausal structures; subject agreement is realized on the final verb of the 
clause, regardless of whether that verb is the main verb or the auxiliary. On the 
other hand, if the examples in (28) through (32) were analyzed as biclausal, one 
cannot explain the conflict in subject properties, with case being assigned by the 
verb of one clause, but agreement being realized on the verb of another. 

In addition to this morphological argument, one can also find justification 
for the analysis from constituent ordering. As noted in §18.2.1, subject noun 
phrases may intervene between object complements and the CTP. This flexibil¬ 
ity of ordering is typical of noun phrases. However, it is not possible to move a 
subject NP between an infinitive and a following auxiliary verb, as illustrated in 
(33): 

(33) Elicited and judged ungrammatical 
*kheja ijyar-i jin lumonker-gi 
egg buy-INF lsERG forget- IsPST 

‘I forgot to buy eggs.’ 

This restriction is not found with nominal arguments. For example, am kha jin 
lumonker-gi [that talk lsERG forget- IsPST] ‘I forgot that talk’ which has two 
nominal arguments does exhibit flexibility in constituent order. This argues that 
the clause ending in an infinitive verb is not a noun phrase, and hence is not a 
true complement. 


3.2. Embedded quotation with haij-an 

In §18.2.3, it was shown that embedded quotations constitute object comple¬ 
ments of utterance verbs. It is possible to combine the embedding of quotations 
as objects of hat- ‘say’ with the participial construction (§19.4.3), to create a 
complementation strategy for relating other cognition and utterance verbs to the 
embedded quote. Consider example (34): 
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(34) “ji gyat-a” haij-an sir-ai jeu 

Is fear-3sPST say-PART know-3sPR maybe 

‘Maybe he knows I am afraid.’ 

In this example, the direct quote ji gyat-a ‘I am afraid’ is embedded as the com¬ 
plement of hatj-an , the participial form of the verb hat- ‘say’. Semantically, 
however, the embedded quotation is related to the cognition verb sir- ‘know’. 
Since sir- is not an utterance verb, the only type of true object complement it 
may take is the nominalized complement plus kha (§18.2.1.1). If that comple¬ 
ment structure were substituted in (34), however, the meaning would change to 
‘He knows about my being afraid’, which is more general in its meaning, does 
not imply direct knowledge, and may include more than just the fact of the fear, 
for example, the reason for the fear as well. The complementation strategy with 
haij-an allows for the immediacy of direct-quote complements in the absence of 
direct embedding of the quote as the object of sir-. 

There is another possible analysis of constructions such as (34). This is to 
analyze the participial verb haij-an as a grammaticalized complementizer, and to 
analyze the direct quote as a true object complement of sir-. Evidence in favor 
of this position is that haij-an occurs frequently before cognition and utterance 
verbs and seems to serve a similar function to a complementizer in that it links 
the cognition or utterance verb with the direct quote. Examples like (35) seem 
particularly suggestive of this analysis: 

(35) [ u chi do-o”] NP _ 0 haij-an hat-cu 

2s PROH-go say-PART say-3 sPST 

‘She said: “Don’t you go”.’ 

Here we have haij-an, the participial form of the verb hat- ‘say’, occurring be¬ 
fore hat-cu , the inflected form of the verb ‘say’. In this “double-say” construc¬ 
tion, haij-an appears to be lexically superflous, suggesting that it may have a 
grammatical role as a complementizer. 95 

On the other hand, given that one of the primary functions of the participial 
construction is to allow one clause to specify the manner of another, it is also 
possible to see haij-an clauses as being independent. For example (34) may be 
translated as ‘Maybe he knows, saying I am afraid’, with the ‘saying’ clause de¬ 
scribing the manner of his knowing. Similarly, (35) may be translated as ‘She 
spoke, saying: “Don’t you go’”. Thus, an analysis of haij-an as a grammatical¬ 
ized complementizer is not required by the semantics. See §19.4.3 for further 
discussion of haij-an serving a role similar to a complementizer with direct 
quotes. 
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4. Complement-taking predicates and their complements 

Table 38 presents the complement-taking predicates I have found in Dolakha 
Newar, together with the complement structures and complementation strategies 
I have found occurring with each one. It will be noted that many of the cogni¬ 
tion verbs involve borrowed Nepali vocabulary (designated by (N) in the trans¬ 
lation column). In some cases, native Dolakha Newar terms and Nepali terms 
are used interchangably (e.g. the forms for ‘try’). 

Group 1 in the table comprises the set of verbs which occur with simple 
nominalized complements. The direct perception verbs form a coherent seman¬ 
tic class. The verb sitkar- ‘pretend’ also fits into this class, although it does not 
fit semantically. This verb is somewhat idiosyncratic and doesn’t fit with any of 
the other semantic classes of verbs. The verb kha lar- ‘to talk’ fits into this cate¬ 
gory because it is a compound verb which already involves the noun kha. This 
prohibits it from occurring with the other utterance verbs in Group 2, the nomi¬ 
nalized complements with the complementizer kha, as it would sound redun¬ 
dant. The only verb in Group 1 to be able to occur with two complement types 
is tar- ‘hear’. This is because the verb can be used not only to hear sounds, but 
also to hear speech. When this verb occurs with a nominalized complement plus 
kha it means ‘hear about’, thus occurs with a fact-type or potential-type com¬ 
plement. This was exemplified in §18.2.1.1 above. 

Group 2 consists of a set of cognition verbs utilizing vocabulary borrowed 
from Nepali. These apparently are much more limited in their range of comple¬ 
ments than other cognition verbs. 

Group 3 primarily contains utterance verbs, although thaha dat- ‘to have 
knowledge; know’ also falls into this class as I have one example where it fol¬ 
lows a direct quote. When these verbs are used with nominalized complements 
plus kha they refer more generally to a topic, e.g. ‘ask about’, ‘talk about’, 
‘know about’. When they occur with a direct quote X they mean ‘ask X’, ‘say 
X’, ‘know X’. When they occur with the complementation strategy with haij-an, 
they mean ‘ask by saying’, ‘say by saying’ (see discussion in §18.3.2). 

A similar semantic distinction is found with the cognition verbs in Group 4. 
These differ from the verbs in Group 3 in not allowing the direct embedding of 
quoted material as objects. 

The Group 5 verbs are even more limited, allowing only the complementa¬ 
tion strategy. This is presumably because one imagines, suspects, hopes, and 
fears specific things rather than topics. 

Group 6 has different behavior. The verbs for remembering and forgetting 
are used as auxiliaries when what is forgotten or remembered is an activity that 
is to be performed, as in example (36): 
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(36) jin kheja rjyar-i lumonker-gi 

lsERG egg buy-INF forget- IsPST 

‘I forgot to buy eggs.’ 

On the other hand, the verbs are used as complement-taking predicates with 
nominalized complements plus kha when they refer to facts or prior discussion: 

(37) jin kheja rjyar-iuri kha lumonker-gi 

lsERG egg buy-NR3 COMP forget- IsPST 

‘I forgot about buying eggs.’ 

Group 7 consists of the deontic modal verbs and one verb of liking. These 
have in common that they all take infinitive complements. Infinitive comple¬ 
ments are never in object position. They either occur as intransitive subject ar¬ 
guments (with the deontic modals), or as stimulus arguments (with the verb of 
liking). 

Group 8 is the largest group, consisting of the verbs that occur as auxiliaries. 
These include a number of verbs with aspectual meanings, as well as modals, 
the Nepali verb for ‘want’, and two verbs of ‘trying’. All of these meanings are 
commonly found cross-linguistically as grammatical morphology, so to see 
them treated here as auxiliary verbs is not surprising. 



Table 38. Complement-taking predicates, complement types, and complement strategies 
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Chapter 19 

The participial construction 


1. Introduction 

One of the most important and widely used constructions in Dolakha Newar 
discourse is the one I refer to as “the participial construction”. The term “parti¬ 
cipial” has been chosen as the label for this construction for two reasons. First, 
similar constructions are found in many languages of South Asia and the verb 
forms on which they are based have come to be known as “conjunctive partici¬ 
ples” in the South Asian linguistic literature (e.g. Davison 1981; Kachru 1981; 
Masica 1991). Second, because of this tradition, in the literature on other Newar 
dialects, verb forms with similar functions are glossed PART for participle. Thus 
the terminology follows established linguistic tradition for the language and for 
the area. The fact that the chosen label for the construction is based on linguistic 
tradition leaves open the issue of the syntactic analysis and its typological inter¬ 
pretation. In Genetti (2005), I argue that in our current view of the typology of 
clause linkage, the Dolakha participial construction should be analyzed as an 
“Asian converb” construction. However, choosing the label is not nearly as im¬ 
portant as understanding the nature of the construction and how it is used by 
speakers. The goal of this chapter is to provide a full description and analysis of 
the syntax of the participial construction and its diverse functions. Much of the 
description and analysis is based on Genetti (2005); the current chapter repre¬ 
sents an expansion of the descriptive portion of that paper. 

Every language has at its heart one or more features which, from the per¬ 
spective of a linguist, are fundamental to the very nature of the language. They 
give the language its beauty, its unique personality, and its genius. In my view, 
the Dolakha Newar participial construction is this. At once complex and subtle, 
flexible and full of variation, it is the brightest thread which intricately weaves 
together the varying strands of argument structure, casemarking, reference, and 
meaning to create the complex fabric of Dolakha Newar discourse. 


2. Morphology of the participial construction 

The Dolakha Newar participial construction inflects across the four verb classes 
as shown in (1): 
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(1) 

n-stem 

toij-an 

drink-PART 


t-stem 

syatj-an 

kill-PART 


r-stem 

bi-en 

give-PART 


1-stem 

pwal-en 

strike-PART 


The only unpredictable form is found with the causative suffix -ker. This gener¬ 
ally inflects like a regular r-stem verb, so one would expect the participial form 
to be -ke-en. This form does occur, but it is more common to find a shorter form 
ending in -ke, e.g. na-ke-en and na-ke are both participial forms of the verb 
‘feed’ (< ‘eat’ + CAUS). There appears to be no difference in meaning between 
the -ke and -ke-en forms. 

In addition to the simple participial forms listed in (1), it is also possible to 
add an additional vowel. This is pronounced either as -i or -e, depending on the 
speaker, so it serves to create trisyllabic forms, toij-an-i, etc. The functional dif¬ 
ference between the two forms is subtle and varies across speakers. A full dis¬ 
cussion of these points will be deferred until §19.6. At this point, both the sim¬ 
ple participial form and the participial plus the extra vowel will be treated the 
same way and glossed as PART. 

Participial verb forms may be further suffixed by -IL Elsewhere in the lan¬ 
guage, this morpheme means ‘back’ or ‘backwards’. When suffixed to the parti¬ 
cipial form of the verb it explicitly designates that the event of the clause to 
which it is suffixed was completed prior to the event of the following clause; it 
is thus translated as ‘after’. 


3. Defining characteristics of the construction 

Genetti (2005: 40) lays out the defining characteristics of the construction as 
follows: 

(i) Two or more verbs or clauses occur in a sequence. Non-final verbs are 
inflected with the participle; final verbs may inflect with the full range of verb 
morphology. 

(ii) The construction forms a chain of verbs or clauses whose status with respect 
to the surrounding text is determined by the morphology on the final verb. 

(iii) The participle is vague in meaning; it has no particular semantic entailment, 
instead the semantic relation between the participial clause and the surrounding 
clauses is determined from the context. 

(iv) A participial clause is neither a nominal argument, a nominal modifier, nor a 
complement of the following verb or clause. 
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3.1. Point (i) 

Point (i) involves both syntactic and morphological criteria. The structures 
which the participial construction joins may be either separate verbs or separate 
clauses. When the construction is used to link two verbs into a single clause, the 
second verb is a grammaticalized auxiliary, as in (2): 

(2) kehe ho cica=uri dai corj-an con-hin 
y.sister and small=IND e.brother stay-PART stay-3pPST 

‘The younger sister and the elder brother continued to stay.’ 

Here the verb con- ‘stay’ is used twice; the first time as a lexical verb, and the 
second time as a grammaticalized auxiliary indicating continuous aspect. The 
construction is one clause with a complex predicate. Nothing can intervene be¬ 
tween the two verbs. The use of the participial construction to incorporate a 
grammaticalized auxiliary is very common. This structure will be discussed in 
more detail in § 19.4.1. 

It is also common to find the participial construction being used to link sepa¬ 
rate clauses. When it does, the two clauses may share arguments or each retain 
its own. Thus the example given in (3), taken from a conversation, has two 
clauses which share a subject, given once at the beginning of the chain: 

(3) amun ja na-en ye-eu ka 

3sERG rice eat-PART come-3FUT ASS 

‘He will eat his meal and come back.’ 

In example (4), the shared subject referent receives two overt lexical men¬ 
tions. Note also that the transitive clauses have separate objects: 

(4) am kehe-vori sut-pant phi-ene tap phi-en 
that y.sister=lND suit-pant wear-PART hat wear-PART 

sara ga-en am kehe twj on-a 

horse climb-PART that y.sister FOC go-3sPST 

‘That younger sister, putting on a pants suit, putting on a hat, and riding 
a horse, that younger sister went.’ 

The participial construction is also used to join clauses which have different 
subjects. Example (5) illustrates this pattern, and also gives a taste of the com¬ 
plexity that multiple uses of this construction in a single sentence entails: 
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(5) biha yetj-an ha-en ta-ene ame chitraijga 

marriage do-PART bring put-PART 3sGEN Chitrangga 

bicitraijga harj-a nis-ma kae janm-ai jur-a 

Bicitrangga say-NR2 two-CL son bom-BV be-3sPST 

‘(The king) having married and brought (her to the house), their two 
sons named Chitrangga and Bicitrangga were bom.’ 

The collocation biha yetj-an har- is a lexicalized phrase meaning to marry a 
woman and bring her into the household; har- is in the participial form since the 
following verb tar- ‘put’ is being used grammatically to signal perfect aspect. 
That verb is also in participial form since it links the whole clause to the follow¬ 
ing. The two independent clauses denote events that are in sequence. 

The morphological property described in (i) is an essential characteristic of 
construction. In sequences of clauses or verbs connected by this construction, 
only the non-final verbs are suffixed with the participle. The final verb may take 
the full range of inflection. This creates a morphological asymmetry between 
the linked clauses or verbs; participial clauses are in a dependency relationship 
with the final clause in a chain. 


3.2. Point (ii) 

The second characteristic of the construction, given as point (ii) above, is that 
the clauses or verbs linked by the construction form a chain which becomes a 
single syntactic unit, whose syntactic status with respect to the surrounding text 
is determined by the morphology of the final verb. If the verb is finite, as in the 
examples above, then the unit is sentence-final and independent. If, however, 
the final verb carries non-finite morphology, then the whole chain assumes the 
structural relationship indicated by it. For example, in (6), the entire chain forms 
the simple nominalized complement of the verb khon-ai (see §18.2.1): 

(6) [thosi=e kawaph dak-e ha-en £a-ej NP . 0 khon-ai 

meat=GEN ball make-PART bring-PART put-NR2 see-3sPR 

‘He sees that she made, brought, and put meatballs.’ 


Another example is given in (7), where the linked verbs are marked as adverto¬ 
rial clauses by the conditional suffix (§20.2.1): 
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(7) uku bulbul cidiya thi-ma ha-en ta-i darsa 

here Bulbul bird one-CL bring-PART put-INF if 

‘If you bring and put the Bulbul bird here...’ 

Finally, in (8), the entire chain is relativized and modifies the head noun that 
‘place’: 

(8) [dokhunurj kosa rjatj-an ta-eW tftlf 

all bone discard-PART put-NR2 place 

‘The place where the bones were put by discarding.’ 

3.3. Point (iii) 

The characteristic given in point (iii) above pertains to the semantic relationship 
that exists between clauses linked with this construction. As can be seen from 
the examples above, there is no one semantic entailment of the participle. In¬ 
stead, the meaning of the construction is vague. The semantics of the verbs, 
real-world knowledge about how events and states interact, and prosody are the 
primary elements that determine the semantics of the interpropositional rela¬ 
tionships. The most common relationships found are manner, e.g. example (8), 
and sequence, e.g. examples (5) and (6). It is often the case that more than one 
semantic interpretation is possible, as in (4), the last two lines of which can be 
interpreted as either sequential (e.g. ‘mount and go’) or as modifying (‘go rid¬ 
ing’). 


3.4. Point (iv) 

The final point in the characterization of the participial construction is a nega¬ 
tive one, put in to show what the construction is not. The construction is mor- 
phosyntactically distinct from nominalization and relativization (Chapter 17) 
and complementation (Chapter 18). This construction is not as distinct from ad¬ 
verbial clauses. This issue is discussed in §20.3.2. 


4. Structures and functions of the participial construction 

The Dolakha Newar participial construction is used to incorporate grammatical- 
ized auxiliaries into a clause, to create standard collocations, to produce reca¬ 
pitulations in narrative, in constructions with direct-quote complements, and to 
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join clauses which relate events or states. In the latter function, the nature of the 
interpropositional relationship varies from simple sequences to overlapping 
states and events, to manner, causal, and temporal modification. Which of these 
functions pertains in a given example of the construction depends upon a com¬ 
bination of lexical and propositional semantics, real-world knowledge about 
how events and states affect each other, discourse context, and prosodic cues. 

The structure of the participial construction varies depending upon whether 
or not each verb in the string constitutes an independent predicate, or whether 
one functions as a grammaticalized auxiliary, in which case it does not instanti¬ 
ate an independent clause. The following description exemplifies and discusses 
each function of the construction, its corresponding structural realizations, and 
the variety of contextual factors which influence its interpretation. 


4.1. Incorporating a grammaticalized auxiliary into a clause 

There are three “versatile verbs” (Matisoff 1969) which become auxiliaries 
when linked to another verb by the participial construction. When functioning 
as an auxiliary, the verb con- ‘sit; stay’ indicates continuous aspect (see 
§16.3.1), the verb tar- ‘put; keep’ denotes maintenance of a state or lasting ef¬ 
fect (§16.3.2), and the verb fair- ‘give’ marks clauses with affected participants, 
including recipients of favors (§15.3). Clear examples of these three verbs func¬ 
tioning as auxiliaries are given in (9)—(11): 

(9) inagu cij pita ye-en con-a 

this.type thing out come-PART stay-3sPST 

‘Things of this type were coming out.’ (Not ‘came and stayed’) 

(10) au bhut=na janta wa guli khyatj-an tar-ai 

now ghost=ERG lsDAT TOP how.much scare-PART put-3sPR 

‘Now ghosts have scared me so much.’ (Not ‘scared and put’) 

(11) “janta kho par tar yerj-an bi-u” hat-cu ha 

lsDAT river across cross do-PART give-IMP say-3sPST EVID 

‘He said: “Ferry me across the river”.’ (Not ‘cross and give’) 

When verbs are incorporated as auxiliaries, the resulting structure is mono- 
clausal. No arguments or adjuncts may intervene between the main verb and its 
auxiliary. If the clause is to be negated, the negative morpheme must be pre¬ 
fixed to the auxiliary as the final verb in the chain. As the structure is that of a 
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single clause with a single complex predicate, there must always be a single 
subject referent. 

Since the three verbs in question are versatile verbs, it is also possible to find 
nearly identical examples, but where the verbs function lexically, and there is 
more than one clause. Examples include (12), which indicates events in se¬ 
quence, and (13), in which tas yetj-an ‘to stick’ indicates the manner of the final 
verb tar- ‘put’. 

(12) apen=ri jaijgal=ku otj-an cotj-gu ha 

3p=IND jungle=LOC go-PART stay-3PA EVID 

‘They went and lived in the jungle.’ 

(13) sakhi ha-ene tls yerj-an tar-ju 

dung bring-PART stick do-PART put-3sPST 

‘Bringing dung, he put (the grass on the door) by sticking it.’ 

Whether one of these three verbs is functioning as a grammatical auxiliary, as in 
(9)—(11) or as a lexical verb, as in (12) and (13), is entirely determined by the 
discourse context and cannot be predicted by the morphosyntax alone. For ex¬ 
ample, in a different discourse context, (12) could easily mean ‘They were go¬ 
ing to the jungle’. In the current narrative, it is clear that the three sisters who 
are experiencing hardship have been forced to reside in the jungle. 

It is also not unusual to find examples which, even in context, could be in¬ 
terpreted either as a main verb plus auxiliary verb or as a string of two clauses. 
Example (14) is of this type: 

(14) hira-e ja ha-en bi-u 

diamond=GEN rice bring-PART give-IMP 

‘Bring and give him the diamond rice.’ OR ‘Bring the diamond rice for 
him.’ 

In this example, both interpretations are equally plausible. In the first interpreta¬ 
tion, which takes the sentence as consisting of two distinct clauses, one with the 
verb har- ‘bring’ and one with the verb bir- ‘give’, the addressee of the com¬ 
mand is told to perform two separate, sequential actions, first to bring the dia¬ 
mond rice, and then to give it to the king. In the second interpretation, the struc¬ 
ture constitutes a single clause. The verb bir- functions as a grammaticalized 
auxiliary and serves to instantiate a benefactive argument of the main verb. 
Thus the addressee is told to bring the diamond rice for the king. The interesting 
thing about this conundrum is that, although we can propose two distinct syn- 
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tactic analyses for the sentence, the two meanings are not distinct in the context 
the sentence occurs in. If one brings diamond rice and gives it to the king, then 
clearly one brings the diamond rice for the king. Of course it is exactly this type 
of closeness in meaning and structure that allows for the grammaticalization of 
auxiliary verbs and the syntactic reinterpretation of a biclausal structure as 
monoclausal. Although in a language like English, the morphosyntax requires 
us to distinguish between monoclausal and biclausal structures and meanings, 
this is not the case in Dolakha Newar. Particular instances of the participial con¬ 
struction are hauntingly bistructural. We will see this aspect of the construction 
again later in the chapter. 


4.2. Lexicalized expressions 

The Dolakha Newar participial construction is used in certain conventionalized 
collocations. These collocations are lexicalized in the sense that speakers seem 
to always treat them as a unit, and they often have specialized meanings which 
aren’t necessarily derivable from the lexical meanings of each independent 
verb. Some collocations, such as mwaij-an yer-a, ‘came alive’ from ‘survive’ 
plus ‘come’, are relatively rare. Two very common collocations involve the 
verb biha yet- ‘to marry’. When combined with bir- ‘give’, the phrase becomes 
biha yetj-an bir-, which means ‘to give (one’s daughter) in marriage’ or ‘to ar¬ 
range a marriage’. The combination biha yetj-an har-, using har- ‘bring’, means 
to marry a woman and bring her into a household as wife. 

It is an interesting question whether these collocations constitute one or two 
clauses. The fact that they are lexicalized and seem to function as a unit would 
favor a monoclausal interpretation. On the other hand, the participial construc¬ 
tion commonly instantiates a biclausal structure. Thus, one can also analyze the 
clause boundary as one part of the collocation that has become frozen. Once 
again, the construction takes on a bistructural quality. 

Another collocation, which occurs with great frequency in my narrative data, 
is ju-en con-a, formed from the verbs jur- ‘to be; become; happen’ and con- 
‘stay’, which, as noted above, may also indicate continuous aspect. As a collo¬ 
cation, ju-en con-a means ‘it turns out that’ or ‘it came about that’, with a mild 
mirative force (expression of surprise). This collocation takes a verbal comple¬ 
ment; a fuller discussion and exemplification of this construction may be found 
in §17.2.2.4. 
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4.3. With direct-quote complements 

As is common in South Asian languages (Hock 1982; Masica 1976, 1991; 
Noonan 1999; Saxena 1988), quotative constructions in Dolakhae often involve 
the participial construction. In particular, direct-quote complements are com¬ 
monly followed by the verb hat- ‘say’ in its participial form, haij-an, and this of¬ 
ten co-occurs with another quotative verb: 

(15) “chi do-o” harj-an hat-cu 

2s PROH-go say-PART say-3sPST 

‘She said: “Don’t you go”.’ 

(16) jogi=ta “bulbul cidiya kar-a u-i mula gibi” 

yogi=DAT Bulbul bird take-PURP go-lFUT road where 

hatj-an hat-cu 
say-part say-3 sPST 

‘She said to the yogi: “I will go to take the Bulbul bird. Where is the 
road?”’ 

This “double-say” construction is discussed at some length in Genetti (2005: 
46-49). There I argue that hatj-an is not a grammaticalized complementizer. 
One reason for this is that, given that one of the primary functions of the parti¬ 
cipial construction is to allow one clause to specify the manner of another, it is 
always possible to analyze hatj-an clauses as syntactically independent. For ex¬ 
ample, (15) may be accurately translated as ‘She spoke, saying: “Don’t you 
go’”. Thus there is no semantic requirement that haij-an be analyzed as a gram¬ 
maticalized and semantically empty complementizer. 

Another argument against analyzing hatj-an as a complementizer is that it 
does not exhibit the expected properties of a gramamtical morpheme. Its use is 
not obligatory, as quotative clauses may occur with out it, as in (17): 

(17) amun “wasti pha-u” hat-ai 
3sERG clothes carry-IMP say-3sPR 

‘He said: “Carry it in your clothes”.’ 

Neither is this morpheme particularly reduced phonologically. Although speak¬ 
ers may reduce the form to a single syllable, this is not uncomon for lexical 
items, and in many instances both syllables are clearly audible. One can also ask 
whether there are cases where hatj-an in this construction has necessarily lost its 
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lexical interpretation and appears to be strictly grammatical. Clearly not, as the 
‘spoke, saying’ analysis can always be recovered from the lexical verb plus the 
participial construction. Finally, there is no evidence that haij-an has taken on 
any status in the grammar independent of this construction or has been extended 
to other grammatical contexts. Thus the evidence in favor of haij-an being a 
truly grammatical element is weak. 

One might wonder whether the half-lexcial, half-grammatical nature of haij- 
an might not indicate that it is in the process of gramamaticalizing, but that it 
has not yet reached the point of full completion - as Noonan (1999) suggests 
has happened to a similar form in Chantyal. However, there is no reason to 
think that this construction is historically recent, as the analogous construciton 
is found in Classical Newar texts going back at least a couple of hundred years 
(Jprgensen 1931, 1939, 1941), and it is possible that this was a feature of Proto- 
Newar. We cannot simply assume that the construction is transitional (although 
neither can we assume that it is not). 

I prefer to analyze the sequence haij-an hat-cu as a conventionalized syntactic 
pattern or collocation that speakers may make use of in natural discourse. Chil¬ 
dren hear it as they acquire language (both in their native language and in the 
languages around them) and they adopt the pattern themselves. This leaves open 
the question of the syntactic analysis of this collocation. Should it be analyzed 
as comprising two clauses, the main quotative clause, and a modifying particip¬ 
ial clause? There are clearly times, such as when the quotative verb is some¬ 
thing other than ‘say’, when a biclausal analysis seems appropriate. Consider 
example (18): 

(18) “am had hal-a?” haij-an tjyen-ju 

that what cry.out-3sPST say-PART ask-3sPST 

‘He asked, saying: “What cried out?”’ 

Here the participial clause can be interpreted as specifying the manner of the fi¬ 
nal clause, stating specifically how the question was asked. A biclausal analysis 
is thus appropriate. (Actually “triclausal” if one counts the embedded comple¬ 
ment-clause object referring to the reported speech as well; I’ll be ignoring 
complement clauses in the ensuing discussion.) However in the many cases 
where hatj-an is followed directly by another instance of hat- ‘say’, e.g. exam¬ 
ples (15) and (16), the case for a modifying function of the participial clause is 
considerably weakened. In these instances, the conventionalization of the con¬ 
struction has blurred the internal syntactic structure. While the modifying inter¬ 
pretation of harj-an hat-cu is always accessible, the lexical redundancy of the 
two verbs, together with the high token frequency of the collocation, appear to 
allow the modification entailment to be dropped. Thus the conventionalization 
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of the construction allows for a competing syntactic analysis of the structure as 
a unified whole, without an internal clause boundary. Once again the participial 
construction appears to have a bistructural analysis. This can be represented as 
in Figure 25. Here the outside box represents the construction as a whole. The 
dotted line separating the two verbs represents a clause boundary that is always 
available as one interpretation, but that can also recede, allowing for the analy¬ 
sis as a unified whole. My current belief is that such structural malleability may 
be stable, and may persist through succeeding generations. 


- 1 - 

haij-an ] hat-cu 


Figure 25. Bistructural analysis 


4.4. Recapitulations 

The term “recapitulation” refers to a process common in South Asian narrative, 
where one begins a syntactic sentence by repeating, often in abbreviated form, 
the substance of the preceding finite clause or sentence. This has also been re¬ 
ferred to as “tail-head linking”; see Longacre (1968: 8-9) and Thompson and 
Longacre (1985: 208-211). The recapitulated material ends with a verb in parti¬ 
cipial form. An example of this strategy is given in (19): 

(19) am maji-e mica makche=ri 

3sERG boatman=GEN daughter Makche=IND 

che pul-en yer-a 

house retum-PART come-3sPST 

che pul-en ye-en am kanya kanya twj jur-a 

house retum-PART come-PART 3s virgin virgin TOP be-3sPST 

‘That boatman’s daughter Makche returned to the house. Having 
returned to the house, she lived as if she were a virgin.’ 

In recapitulation, the participial construction is being used for narrative pur¬ 
poses; it serves as a transition between preceding and following events across a 
major syntactic (sentence) boundary. There is typically temporal succession be¬ 
tween the recapitulated events and those of the new sentence, and there is no re¬ 
quirement that the recapitulations modify what follows. Syntactically, the parti¬ 
cipial form in recapitulations always creates a clause boundary between the re¬ 
capitulated material and the new material of the sentence. Prosodically, reca¬ 
pitulations are generally contained in a single intonation unit with the verb at 
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the end and marked rising intonation. This is appropriate as one then anticipates 
the next episode of the story to be related. 


4.5. Joining clauses which denote actions, events, and states 

One of the most common functions of the participial construction is to join dis¬ 
tinct clauses which denote actions, events or states. As the structure can be used 
iteratively, this often leads to long chains of clauses joined with the participle, 
but often additionally integrated with other clause-combining constructions 
(such as complementation), hence the characterization of this (and surrounding) 
languages as “clause chaining” (Crain 1992; DeLancey 1991; Genetti 1994: 
144-149; Hale and K. P. Shrestha 1999; Hargreaves 1991). 

As well as joining clauses which denote events in temporal sequence, the 
construction also joins clauses where events and states overlap, and where ac¬ 
tions, events, or states conveyed by a participial clause modify the action of the 
following clause. Whether the clauses in a participial construction are inter¬ 
preted as being sequential, have temporal overlap, or involve modification de¬ 
pends upon a combination of contextual factors. In many cases there is no sin¬ 
gle obvious interpretation, rather, the same example could be translated as hav¬ 
ing either a sequential or a modifying relationship between linked clauses. An 
example of this is given in (20): 

(20) amu oho=pen dokhunurj bu-en on-a 

3s silver=PL all carry-PART go-3sPST 

This example can be translated with either a sequential reading, ‘She picked up 
the silver and left’, or with a modificational reading ‘She went carrying the sil¬ 
ver’ . When translating into English, we are required to choose one of these two 
translations. However, speakers of the language do not see these as distinct, in¬ 
deed, as they rightly point out, if the girl in the story picked up the silver and 
left, then she obviously left carrying the silver. This example illustrates the fact 
that the structure itself is not limited to either a sequential or a modificational 
reading, and that a distinction between sequence and modification cannot al¬ 
ways be made. 


4.5.1. Sequences of events 

The participial construction is the primary means to indicate a sequence of 
events in Dolakhae. There is no structure of syntactic coordination in the lan¬ 
guage that may be used to join independent finite clauses into one sentence. The 
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participial construction is used as the functional equivalent of coordination in 
languages like English. The ordering of participial clauses with respect to other 
participial clauses and finite clauses reflects the natural ordering of events being 
expressed. In my data, participial clauses never express events that are subse¬ 
quent to events expressed in a following participial or finite clause, 96 and speak¬ 
ers do not accept constructed sentences of this type in elicitation settings. 

The participial construction may be used to link two clauses denoting events 
with a sequential relationship, as in (21), or it may be used to link multiple 
clauses denoting events in a sequential chain, as in (22). To aid the reader in in¬ 
terpreting the examples, participial verbs are bolded: 

(21) amu jurukka dorj-an kha lar-ju ha ale 

3s EXPR stand-PART talk talk-3sPST EVID then 

‘She stood right up and talked.’ 

(22) ale hatj-an bi-eni 
then say-PART give-PART 

sarjat=e ba wa sarasar otj-an 
friend=GEN father TOP directly go-PART 

nag=pen hatyerj-an pukhur dupan orj-an 
serpent=PL expel-PART lake inside go-PART 

tja syaij-an ha-en 
fish kill-PART bring-PART 

rja=e pyata=ku cotj-gu hira=e mala 

fish=GEN stomach=LOC stay-NRl diamond=GEN garland 

jana saijat-na nichi phir-ai 
lsGEN friend=ERG one.day wear-3sPR 

‘Then having said that (to my friend), my friend’s father immediately 
went, expelled the serpents, went into the lake, killed and brought the 
fish, and one day my friend put on the diamond necklace that was in the 
fish’s stomach.’ 

Complex examples such as (22) are not unusual in the construction of Dolakha 
Newar narrative, and often involve other types of clause combinations. (In (22), 
the only other type of clause combining is the relative clause tja=e pyata=ku 
cotj-gu ‘That was in the fish’s stomach’.) 
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Example (22) also illustrates the fact that subject referents may be the same 
or different across clauses linked by the participle. In the first line, the subject is 
the speaker. It then shifts to the friend’s father, who is the subject of the next 
five participial verbs, and then it finally shifts to the friend. 


4.5.2. Overlapping events and states 

Clauses linked with the participial construction may also predicate events and 
states which overlap temporally, as in (23) and (24): 

(23) ma khat=ku diij-an cotj-an kae bo=ku con-a 

mother bed=LOC sleep-PART stay-PART son floor=LOC stay-3 sPST 

‘The mother was sleeping on the bed; the son sat on the floor.’ 

(24) nis-ma siba parbati atali=ku cotj-an 

two-CL Siva Parbati balcony=LOC stay-PART 

musukka rjil-en coij-gu 

EXPR smile-PART stay-3PA 

‘The two of them, Siba and Parbati, were sitting on the balcony, and 
were smiling prettily.’ 

In all of my narrative examples where this construction is used to relate a state 
which overlaps temporally with another event or state, the state denotes location 
or position of a referent. Overlapping actions may be predicated in two clauses 
joined by this construction, in which case, they can be interpreted as modifying 
(see below). 


4.5.3. Modifying relationships 

An equally important function of the participial construction is to link two 
clauses where the first clause modifies the second. Three primary types of 
modification have been found: manner, causal, and temporal. These are con¬ 
trasted with cases of linear sequencing, and so can be thought of as “non¬ 
sequential”. 

Modifying clauses specify the manner in which the action of the following 
clause is performed. Manner modification is especially common with motion 
verbs, but it is certainly not limited to them. The following list gives predicates 
used with the participial construction to modify motion verbs: 
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(25) pwal-enyer- 
bwarj-an yer- 
bu-en yer- 
jol-en on- 
nun ma-ha-en on- 
liija-en on- 
napa ha-en yer- 


retum-PART come- 
run-PART come- 
carry-PART come- 
swim-PART go- 
sound NEG-bring-PART go- 
walk-PART go- 
together bring-PART come- 


‘come returning’ 
‘come running’ 
‘come carrying’ 
‘go by swimmng’ 
‘go silently’ 

‘go by walking’ 
‘come with 
someone’ 


Another common pattern is to use the verb yet- ‘do’ preceded by an adver¬ 
bial, interrogative, or demonstrative to provide additional specification about 
the manner in which the action of the following verb was carried out. Represen¬ 
tative examples are given in (26)-(30): 


(26) hatanapata yerj-an thi-ma=n kho=ku tin-da on-a 

hurriedly do-PART one-CL=ERG river=LOC throw-PURP go-3sPST 

‘Acting in a hurried manner, one went to throw (the baby) in the river.’ 

(27) githi yerj-an mwat-ke-i mal-a chanta? 

how do-PART survive-CAUS-INF must-3sPST 2sDAT 

‘How must I act to make you come alive?’ 

(28) cica-uri dai-na anthi tuij yerj-an on-a 

small=IND e.brother=ERG that.manner TOP do-PART go-3sPST 

‘The younger of the elder brothers went doing exactly the same thing. ’ 

(29) taptaij yet-k-e hira-e ja ta-en bir-ju 

EXPR do-CAUS-PART diamond=GEN rice put-PART give-3 sPST 

‘She gave him the diamond rice, making it go “tangtang”.’ 

(30) am jal=na dokseta chir yerj-an bi-u 

that liquid=INST all.DAT sprinkle do-PART give-IMP 

‘Give the liquid to all of them by sprinkling it.’ 


One can also find other examples of manner modification with two predicates, 
neither one being a motion verb or yet- ‘do’, but where a manner interpretation 
is natural from the context, as in (31) and (32): 
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(31) ale thapaka chata sirak=na pha-ke ta-en 

then slowly carefully quilt=INST cover-CAUS.PART put-PART 

‘Then he slowly and carefully placed the quilt causing it to cover 
(her)...’ 

(32) ale ekdam khwal kh\ga-ke danda tiret-cu 

then very face dark-CAUS.PART fine pay-3sPST 

‘Then he paid his fine, making his face dark (i.e. scowling).’ 

Note that in (32) one can also interpret the clauses as being in a sequential rela¬ 
tionship. Thus an equally felicitous translation would be “He made his face dark 
(scowled) and paid the fine”; both translations are appropriate for the context, 
so in this case the context does not differentiate them. In truth, the difference 
between these translations is minimal, and the native speakers I have worked 
with are not interested in imposing a difference. Again, the distinction is one 
made systematically in the grammar of languages such as English, but not in the 
grammar of Dolakha Newar. The important point is that the participial construc¬ 
tion itself does not impose either a sequential or a modifying reading, and con¬ 
texts can often allow for multiple interpretations. 

It is also possible for one clause to modify another by specifying its cause. 
The causal relationship is inferable from general knowledge about how states 
and events interact. 

(33) ghartini=e kae ju-en raje bi 

house.servant=GEN son be-PART kingdom give(lNF) 

ma-jir-a 

NEG-appropriate-3 sPST 

‘Because he was the son of a house servant, it was inappropriate to give 
him the kingdom.’ 

(34) sima=ku pharsi ar-ai ma-ju-en kota jut-a 

tree=LOC pumpkin stable-BV NEG-be-PART down fall-3 sPST 

‘Because the pumpkin was unstable on the tree, it fell down.’ 

In neither of these examples is the causal relationship explicitly marked; there is 
nothing about the morphology or the construction which requires a causal read¬ 
ing. 

It is also possible to interpret some participial clauses as involving temporal 
modification, such as the following: 
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(35) janta syarj-ane chi do-khor-si 
lsDAT kill-PART 2s PROH-cry-IMP 

‘When/after they kill me, don’t you cry.’ 

In the immediately preceding sentence in this narrative, the narrator has made 
clear that both interlocutors have learned that one of them is to be killed. The 
interpretation of the interpropositional relationship as temporal in this example 
is based on the fact that the event predicated in the first clause constitutes 
shared knowledge. The point of this sentence is to tell the girl what to do after 
this event will take place. 

If the participial clause contains new information, then both events indicated 
by the construction are asserted equally, and they are in a simple sequential re¬ 
lationship. Example (36) illustrates this; both the verb ljetj-an ‘ask’ and the verb 
ya ‘come’ are under the scope of the imperative and both are new information: 

(36) thi-gw kha tjetj-an ya 
one-CL matter ask-PART come.IMP 

‘Ask him one thing and come back.’ 

Thus we can see that the information status of the predication, whether it is new 
to the discourse and moves the plot forward, or whether it is given information 
between the speaker and the hearer, also plays an important role in determining 
the semantic nature of the interpropositional relationship. 

In addition to the semantic and pragmatic context, prosody can also be an 
important cue for the hearer as to how to interpret the interpropositional rela¬ 
tionship between clauses linked by the participial construction. A brief study of 
200 examples of the participial construction which unambiguously had either a 
modifying or a sequential function revealed different prosodic patterns for the 
two groups. In particular, those which modified the following clause were much 
more likely to be put into the same intonation unit with the following verb than 
were participial clauses indicating sequences. The results are summarized in 
Table 39: 

Table 39. Intonation boundaries across modifying and sequential participial clauses 


Modifying Sequential 


Participial and following verb are: 

# 

% 

# 

% 

In th same intonation unit 

66 

73.0 

32 

29.7 

In different intonation units 

24 

27.0 

78 

70.3 

Total 

90 

100.0 

110 

100.0 
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We can see that while 73% of the modifying clauses are in the same intonation 
unit as the following clause, only about 30% of the sequential clauses are. The 
converse is also true, as clauses with sequential relationships are much more 
likely to be in separate intonation units. These results are not surprising. The 
conceptual bond is tighter between a modifying clause and a modified clause 
than between clauses in a sequential relationship. Speakers are more likely to 
put an intonation boundary between elements with a looser conceptual bond, 
and treat that which is tight conceptually as a single unit prosodically. This is 
another example of iconicity in language (Givon 1984, 1985, 1991; Haiman 
1983, 1985). 


4.5.4. Multiple participial verbs 

The examples of the participial construction given so far have been carefully 
chosen for the purpose of clarity, and are actually simpler than many of the ex¬ 
amples in the database. It is not uncommon to have two, three, or even four par¬ 
ticipial verbs in a sentence, and the various structures and functions the con¬ 
struction allows may be combined. Consider first example (37): 

(37) suikucca ju-en bwaij-an yer-a ha 

quickly be-PART run-PART come-3sPST EVID 

‘Being quick, he came running.’ 

The two participial verbs in this example are both adverbial. The first predicate, 
suikucca ju-en , has scope over the combination of the last two, bwarj-an yer-a. 

It is also possible for a single auxiliary to have scope over two participial 
verbs, as in (38) and (39): 

(38) apen indra prasat=ku am he ija-ma-ta 

3p Indra Prasat=LOC that SPEC five-CL=DAT 

lahi-en coij-an con-hin 

raise-PART stay-PART stay-3pPST 

‘They were living at Indra Prasat, raising those five children.’ 

(39) muca cakalcukul=na metha-en kho-en con-a ha 

child EXPR=INST play-PART cry-PART stay-3 sPST EVID 

‘The child was playing and crying (intermittently).’ 
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Whether or not a final auxiliary has scope over more than one participial clause 
is determined by context. Example (38) could equally mean ‘Having raised the 
five children, they were living at Indra Prasat’, however it is clear from the 
story that the raising of the children took place at Indra Prasat. 

Examples of this sort, where the different functions and structures of the par¬ 
ticipial construction combine, are not uncommon. As this overview has shown, 
the construction is very flexible, instantiating a wide variety of structures and 
functions. It is this flexibility that allows seemingly limitless combinations of 
predicates and arguments with a remarkably diverse array of syntactic struc¬ 
tures. 


5. Issues in syntactic analysis 

The preceding discussion has emphasized the diversity and flexibility of the 
participial construction. The only constraints imposed by the construction have 
to do with ordering: participial verbs must be clause-final; auxiliary verbs fol¬ 
low lexical verbs; modifying clauses precede modified clauses; and clauses in 
sequential relationship must be ordered so as to reflect the sequencing of events. 

Other restrictions, of the type commonly found on related constructions in 
other languages (see e.g. Haspelmath and Konig 1995), are not in evidence in 
this language. Genetti (2005) presents detailed argumentation to show that the 
participial construction does not impose constraints on anaphora, control, the 
scope of interrogative or imperative mood, or the scope of negation. The inter¬ 
pretation of these categories is based entirely on broader contextual factors and 
is not determined by the construction itself. The argumentation of the points 
made in Genetti (2005) will be summarized briefly here. 


5.1. Anaphora and control 

There is no evidence that there are any purely syntactic restrictions on the 
control of pronominal or unexpressed arguments in this language (outside of 
complement structures). For example, in biclausal examples of the participial 
construction where each clause has a different subject, the two subjects may 
both be expressed - as in (23) above, repeated here as (40) - only the first 
clause subject may be expressed (41), only the second clause subject may be 
expressed (42), or neither may be expressed (43): 
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(40) ma khat=ku dig-an corj-an kae bo=ku con-a 

mother bed=LOC sleep-PART stay-PART son floor=LOC stay-3sPST 

‘The mother was sleeping on the bed; the son sat on the floor.’ 

(41) so-ma ju-ene amta=uri ekdam dukha bi-en 

three-CL happen-PART 3sDAT=IND much trouble give-PART 

‘There were three of them, and (the king) gave them lots of trouble.’ 

(42) kucin d-en bi-en muca besna khor-a 

pinch pinch-PART give-PART child very cry-3sPST 

‘(He) pinched (the child), and the child cried very much.’ 

(43) dosari ju-ene “isi twj con-da 

pregnant become-PART IpEXCL FOC stay-PURP 

ye-i” hat-cu 

come-lFUT say-3sPST 

‘(She) became pregnant, and (her sisters) said “We are the ones who 
will come”.’ 

These examples illustrate the lack of restriction on the interpretation of un¬ 
expressed arguments in the participial construction; there is no evidence of 
obligatory control across clauses. Similar examples could be given to show that 
the same alternatives are available across adverbial clause boundaries, and even 
across sentence boundaries. The referential interpretation of pronouns and un¬ 
expressed arguments is dependent on discourse, as opposed to syntactic, factors. 


5.2. Scope of illocutionary force and negation 

If two chained clauses are put into a yes/no question, under most circum¬ 
stances both clauses are under the scope of interrogation, as in the following 
elicited example: 

(44) Elicited 

amun biskut ljyaij-an che yer-a ra? 

3sERG biscuit buy-PART house come-3sPST Q 

‘Did he buy biscuits and come home?’ 
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It is possible for interrogation to apply only to the second clause in the particip¬ 
ial construction. This can only happen if the event coded by the first clause is 
presupposed: 

(45) Elicited 

amun biskut ljyar-i doij-an che yer-a ra? 

3sERG biscuit buy-INF finish-PART house come-3sPST Q 

‘Having bought biscuits did he come home?’ 

Here the verb d(h)on- ‘finish’ indicates the successful completion of the first 
event as information shared by the participants in the conversation. Scope of in¬ 
terrogation is thus dependent on the presuppositions of the speaker, and the as¬ 
pectual marking of the clause. 

Pragmatics, and especially presuppositions, also play a role in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the scope of imperative mood. When a participial chain is closed by an 
imperative verb, normally the scope of the imperative will extend to the parti¬ 
cipial clause. This was shown in (36) above, repeated here as (46): 

(46) thi-gur kha rjerj-an ya 

one-CL matter ask-PART come.IMP 

‘Ask him one thing and come back.’ 

However, in the following example, the information in the first clause is pre¬ 
supposed and the imperative applies only to the second clause: 

(47) janta syar-i don-ke chi do-khor-si 

lsDAT kill-INF finish-PART 2s PROH-cry-IMP 

‘After I am killed, don’t you cry.’ 

In this example, it is already clear from the discourse context that the speaker is 
going to be killed. The first clause thus constitutes shared information and so 
disallows an imperative reading. There is also a prosodic boundary, with the 
first participial clause being in a separate intonation unit with anticipatory rising 
intonation. It is interesting to note that in a different discourse (and probably 
prosodic) context, this same sentence could be interpreted with the imperative 
having scope over the whole sentence, i.e. ‘Kill me and don’t cry’. As with in¬ 
terrogation, one cannot predict scope of illocutionary force simply on the basis 
of syntax; non-structural factors must be taken into account. 
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The same conclusion is found when we consider the scope of negation. Par¬ 
ticipial verbs are independently negated. When the events denoted by the joined 
clauses are sequential, there is often a causal implicature: 

(48) amun wa hatvj jawaph bi ma-pha-ene 

3sERG TOP nothing answer give(INF) NEG-able-PART 

pulis chor-ju 
police send-3sPST 

‘He was unable to answer anything and sent the police (to arrest the 
suspects).’ 

In other cases, negated participial verbs are best translated as ‘without doing 
X’. In the examples which I have of this, the participial clause does not modify 
the following clause, for example, by expressing the manner. Instead, it predi¬ 
cates the non-occurrence of the first event, often counter to expectation: 

(49) ma=ta thi=Tj ma-thi-en thau 

mother=DAT touch=EXT NEG-touch-PART REFL 

khopi=ku on-a 
alcove=LOC go-3sPST 

‘Not touching his mother at all, he went to his own room.’ 

When the final verb of the participial construction is negated, the negation 
generally has scope only over the final clause: 

(50) bidur ghartini=e kae ju-en 

Bidur house.servant=GEN son be-PART 

raje bi ma-jir-a 

kingdom give(lMP) NEG-be.appropriate-3sPST 

‘Bidur being the son of a house servant, it was not appropriate to give 
him the kingdom.’ 

I do have one elicited example, however, where negation of the final verb is in¬ 
terpreted as applying to the participial clause. As far as I can determine, this in¬ 
terpretation is only possible because the verb has habitual aspect; my consultant 
insisted that this sentence was best with the adverb that reinforces the habitual 
interpretation: 
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(51) Elicited 

amun nithet] nija yetj-an bu mo-o 

3serg daily lunch take-PART field NEG-go 

‘He goes to the field everyday without taking his lunch.’ 

In this example, it is the habitual aspect which allows the shift in the scope of 
negation, as opposed to anything particular about the syntactic structure or in- 
terpropositional semantics. Here the finite verb is expressing a culturally ex¬ 
pected and predictable daily routine (‘going to the field’; note that one does not 
habitually ‘not go to the field’). The negation thus can only apply to the first 
clause of the sequence. Since this is the only example I was able to elicit with 
backward scope of negation, and since it is itself dependent on the independent 
feature of habitual aspect, it is clear that scope of negation is contextually, not 
syntactically, determined. 

In sum, this section has illustrated that scope negation and illocutionary 
force in the participial construction depends crucially on factors external to the 
syntax. The same was seen to be true of the interpretation of anaphora. We now 
turn to phenomenon of case prolepsis and its syntactic implications. 


5.3. Case prolepsis 

In the description of the structures instantiated by the participial clause, one 
significant syntactic point was the presence or absence of clause boundaries. 
Specifically, it was shown that some instances of the participial construction re¬ 
sult in monoclausal structures, others in biclausal structures, and others which 
could be interpreted either way; the latter were called “bistructural”. Another in¬ 
teresting syntactic issue is the status of arguments that have semantic roles in 
multiple predicates joined by the participial construction. Consider the example 
in (52): 

(52) ale amun lita khunu khasi~ta du-en yen-ai 

then 3sERG next day goat=DAT pull-PART bring-3sPR 

‘Then the next day he pulled the goat and brought him.’ (OR ‘brought 
by pulling’) 

Here we have a single noun phrase with ergative casemarking and a single noun 
phrase with dative casemarking but two transitive verbs. The referents of the 
two noun phrases have the same semantic roles with respect to the two verbs. 
The interesting question which comes up is whether the noun phrases constitute 
grammatical arguments of the first verb only, the second verb only, or both 
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verbs simultaneously. Although it is a somewhat radical view in current ap¬ 
proaches to syntax, I favor the latter view. I analyze this example as involving 
two clauses which share the same arguments. To demonstrate why I favor this 
approach (beyond the advantage of its surface transparency and functional clar¬ 
ity), it is important to look in more detail at the casemarking facts of this con¬ 
struction. 

When two participial clauses occur in a sequence, and one is transitive and 
the other is intransitive, if the subjects are coreferential, an overt subject NP at 
the beginning of the sequence may be in either the ergative or the unmarked ab- 
solutive case. In (53) and (54) below, the subject NPs each agree with the tran¬ 
sitivity of the first verb in the sequence: yeij-an ‘take’ in (53) co-occurs with an 
ergative-marked subject, while oij-an ‘go’ in (54) co-occurs with an unmarked 
(hence absolutive) subject NP: 

(53) Clause 1 is transitive, clause 2 is intransitive, subject is ergative 

bu=e dani=n dyaba yerj-an on-a 

field=ERG owner=ERG money take-PART go-3sPST 

‘The ownder of the field took the money and left.’ 

(54) Clause 1 is intransitive, clause 2 is transitive, subject is absolutive 

satjat-e ba wa sarasar orj-an 

friend=GEN father TOP directly go-PART 

nag-pen hatyeij-an 
serpent=PL expel-PART 

‘My friends father immediately went, expelled the serpents...’ 

In these two examples, the two verbs in the construction differ in transitivity, 
and the casemarking reflects the transitivity of the verb of the first clause. Con¬ 
trast now examples (55) and (56). Once again, the two verbs in the participial 
construction differ in transitivity, however in both of these examples, the case¬ 
marking of the subject NPs reflects the transitivity of the second verb in the se¬ 
quence: 

(55) Clause 1 is intransitive, clause 2 is transitive, subject is ergative 

bu=e dani=n ye-ene amta jon-ai 

field =GEN owner=ERG come-PART 3 sDAT catch-3sPR 

‘The owner of the field came and caught him.’ 
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(56) Clause 1 is transitive, clause 2 is intransitive, subject is absolutive 

chi misami hatta ithi yerj-an yer-an? 

2s woman why this.manner do-PART come-3sPR 

‘Why do you, woman, come here doing this (in this manner)?’ 

In (55), the subject noun phrase is marked ergative in accordance with the final 
verb jon-ai ‘catch’, while in (56) the subject is unmarked (absolutive) to reflect 
the transitivity of the final verb yer-an ‘come’. I refer to this phenomenon, 
where the casemarking of a subject NP reflects the transitivity of a non-adjacent 
verb, as “case prolepsis” (Balthasar Bickel, personal communication). 

Case prolepsis is very flexible. In example (57), an ergative subject is sepa¬ 
rated from the transitive verb by two intransitive participial clauses: 

(57) Elicited 

ram=na pipana morlu-en duta ye-en nar-ju 

Ram=ERG outside bathe-PART into come-PART eat-3sPST 

‘Ram bathed outside, came inside, and ate.’ 

It is possible to have three or even more clauses intervene between a verb and 
its proleptic subject. In addition, arguments may appear at any position within 
the chain, however, they may only hold grammatical relations with predicates 
which follow them. There are no cases of “rightward case assignment” with a 
verb in a participial clause assigning casemarking to an argument which follows 
it. 


5.4. A syntactic analysis of the participial construction 

The discussion so far has shown that the participial construction is malleable 
and speakers mold it into a wide variety of syntactic structures. An ideal syntac¬ 
tic analysis would be one that would inherently reflect the malleability of the 
construction. 

The development of syntactic theory in modem linguistics has been based 
substantially on the analysis of Indo-European languages. Due to this fact, a 
fundamental concept in modem syntax is that of the “matrix” or “main” clause. 
This clause is considered to be the core of the sentence and other clauses are 
analyzed as “subordinate” to it. In my opinion, however, this distinction is not 
relevant to the Dolakha Newar participial construction. Although the final verb 
in the construction is suffixed with finite or other verbal morphology that links 
the chain of clauses to the surrounding discourse, this is the result of its final 
positioning only. The finite morphology has scope over the whole chain in 
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much the same way as a clitic casemarker can have scope over a complex NP. 
The final clause has no particularly privileged behavior which gives it greater 
syntactic or semantic importance when compared to the other clauses in the 
chain. 97 Thus we begin our syntactic sketch of the construction as in (58). “X” 
indicates clausal arguments or adjuncts and MORPH indicates either finite or 
clause-linkage morphology. 

(58) [[X V-PART] [X V-PART] [X V]] ch ain - MORPH 


The structure in (58) represents a string of clauses, each with its own adjuncts 
and arguments, together forming a larger unit (for the moment called “chain”). 
The final morphology affixes to this chain, so has the whole sequence of clauses 
under its scope. 

Case prolepsis is a phenomenon that applies to chains of verbs which have 
the same subject. It can be defined as the ability of subject nominals to be 
casemarked for any of the verbs in a same-subject chain. We can then analyze 
the subject nominal as the instantiation of a single subject shared by the entire 
chain of clauses and holding grammatical relations with each verb. This can be 
illustrated in (59), an analysis of the example given in (57) above. Three sepa¬ 
rate syntactic units are conjoined into a larger unit which takes ram as the sub¬ 
ject. It is the third, transitive verb which assigns case to the subject here. 

(59) Elicited 

[ram=na [\pipana morlu-en ] [duta ye-en] [nar-]] CHA1N -juj s 

Ram=ERG outside bathe-PART into come-PART eat-3sPST 

‘Ram bathed outside, came inside, and ate.’ 

Note that the subject noun phrase is represented as the subject of the entire 
chain, not the subject of any one clause. Which of the verbs in the chain actually 
does assign casemarking is a complex problem. In Genetti (1988), I studied this 
phenomenon in the Kathmandu dialect of Newar, and found that overall clausal 
importance determined which clause in a chain assigned case to a shared sub¬ 
ject. I assume similar principles are at work here. 

My own conception of the structure of the participial construction has been 
largely inspired by the insights of Role and Reference Grammar, 98 but differs 
from that model in the conception of clause structure. In my view, the syntactic 
structures instantiated by the participial construction can be fully accounted for 
by linkage at two levels of clause structure. One level is the full clause which 
includes all arguments and adjuncts. The second level is the clause without its 
subject. For want of a better term, I refer to this level as the verb phrase, al- 
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though I do not wish to claim that this unit is equivalent to verb phrases in lan¬ 
guages of other typologies. An example of two full clauses which are joined by 
the participial construction is (23), repeated here as (60): 

(60) [[ma khat=ku diij-an coq-an] CL [kae bo -ku con] CL -a] s 

mother bed=LOC sleep-PART stay-PART son floor=LOC stay-3sPST 

‘The mother was sleeping on the bed; the son sat on the floor.’ 

Here each of the two clauses has its own subject and the two combine to form a 
single sentence. 

I define the “verb phrase” in this language as a syntactic constituent contain¬ 
ing all clausal elements except the subject. The joining of two verb phrases by 
the participial construction creates a complex verb phrase which takes a single 
subject. Thus we can clarify the structure in (59) by providing labels for the 
syntactic constituents as follows: 

(61) [ram=na [[pipana morlu-en ] w [duta ye-en]vp [nar-ju]vp]vp]s 

Ram=ERG outside bathe-PART into come-PART eat-3sPST 

‘Ram bathed outside, came inside, and ate.’ 

The three verb phrases are linked by the participial construction to form a larger 
complex verb phrase. This verb phrase then takes the single noun phrase as its 
subject. Any of the three verbs could assign case to this noun phrase; in this ex¬ 
ample it is the final verb which does. 

The model sketched so briefly here nicely reflects the syntactic malleability 
of the participial construction, as it allows for the creation of a wide array of 
structures. This is because arguments and adjuncts can be constituents either at 
the level of the simplex verb phrase or at the level of the complex verb phrase. 
The level of the constituent will then determine its scope. This is true not only 
of subjects, but also of objects and adverbials, which also can be grammatically 
related to multiple predicates. Thus we can contrast example (62), where an ob¬ 
ject noun phrase is within the simplex verb phrase and so is grammatically re¬ 
lated only to one verb, with (63), where the object ( siru=ta ‘siru’) is positioned 
in the complex verb phrase and holds grammatical relations with both verbs in 
the chain: 

(62) [ ji [[ya bu-en ]vp [dwabj a=e mula=lan thata 

Is unhusked.rice carry-PART Dwalnga=GEN road=ABL up 
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yer-gi]vp]vp]s 

come-lsPST 

‘I came up by the Dwalnga road carrying rice.’ 

(63) [amun [siru=ta twj [[bu-ene]^ [bwat-ker-ai] xv ] vp ] s ] 

3sERG Siru=DAT TOP carry-PART run-CAUS-3sPR 

‘She picked up Siru and made her run.’ 

In (52), repeated here as (64), the object and the adjunct are constituents of the 
complex verb phrase and relate equally to both verbs: 

(64) ale [amun [lita khunu khasi=ta [[du-en ] w [yen-at]vp]vp]s] 

then 3 sERG next day goat=DAT pull-PART bririg-3sPR 

‘Then the next day he pulled the goat and brought him.’ (OR ‘brought 
by pulling’) 

In sum, this section has briefly sketched an account of the syntax of the par¬ 
ticipial construction which allows for a reflection of the great variety of struc¬ 
tures as well as the facts of casemarking. Case prolepsis is seen as being the 
natural result of a clause-combining construction which allows for the joining of 
both clauses and verb phrases, resulting in conjuncts at the clause and verb- 
phrase level. Since arguments and adverbials can be constituents either at the 
lower level of the individual conjuncts or at the higher level of the complex 
conjunct, one finds a wide variety of relationships between arguments, adjuncts, 
and predicates. The syntax is remarkably flexible, directly paralleling the se¬ 
mantic and pragmatic flexibility of the construction. 


6. The participle followed by -li and -i 

As was mentioned in §19.2, in addition to the short participial form constructed 
with the suffix -enJ-an, there are two other suffixes which may be added to it. 
One is -li. This morpheme is obviously related to li ‘back’, likhana ‘behind’, and 
lichilen ‘backwards’. When the suffix is added to a participial verb, it indicates 
that the event of the clause to which it is suffixed was fully completed prior to 
the onset of the event of the following clause; I thus gloss it as ‘after’. Examples 
are given in (65) and (66): 
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(65) ban=ku yeij-an ta-en-li 
forest=LOC bring-PART put-PART-after 

ale amu twasmica=ta jikaet-cu 
than that best.friend=DAT exchange-3sPST 

‘Then after bringing her to the forest and putting her there, they 
exchanged her best friend.’ 

(66) amrit totj-an bi dorj-an-li 

elixir drink-PART give.INF finish-PART-after 

amta chandrama=n khon-ju 
3sDAT Chandrama=ERG see-3sPST 

‘After he had finished drinking the elixir, Chandrama saw him.’ 

More often than not, the suffix -li co-occurs with the auxiliary verb d(h)on- ‘fin¬ 
ish’, as in (66). The two together strongly signal the anteriority of the event of 
the first clause with respect to the event of the second. 

Forms ending in -i appear to have a similar basic meaning, although it is not 
as regular or as easily identified. My consultants think -i is derived from -li, 
which seems likely given the general similarity in meaning. The final vowel is 
pronounced either as -i or as -e, with different speakers apparently preferring 
one or the other. 

Not all speakers have evidence of -i in their speech. In the narrative data, the 
two oldest speakers and one slightly younger showed no evidence of it at all. 
Younger speakers varied in their frequency of use, with some speakers using it 
sparingly and others with considerable frequency. For some, it appears to be 
simply a trisyllabic allomorph of the regular participial suffix. 

The strongest generalization that one can make about the distribution of 
for ms with -i is that they occur most commonly on clauses that denote com¬ 
pleted events. This occurs about 85% of the time, with about 40% of those ex¬ 
amples being recapitulations (§19.4.4). However, although the majority of ex¬ 
amples with the added vowel have a sense of completion to them, my consult¬ 
ants are reluctant to translate them as ‘after’. They are more inclined to say that 
the participles with and without the extra vowel mean the same thing. In addi¬ 
tion, there are many examples of completed clauses that have the short form of 
the participle. Finally, in a minority of examples (about 15%), the long form of 
the participle occurs on clauses which do not denote completed events. 

It is possible that longer participial forms, rather than having a specific 
meaning, are used in a semantically general way to indicate greater conceptual 
independence between clauses. Cases where the two clauses are more integrated 
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conceptually would be less likely to have -i. Although the notion of conceptual 
integration is difficult to pin down, the data appear to suggest that more detailed 
research along these lines may be fruitful. The tendency for -i to occur on 
clauses where the event has been completed aligns with this analysis, as se¬ 
quences of discrete events are generally less semantically integrated than events 
with temporal overlap. Also, there is a strong tendency to use -i when there is a 
switch in subject, as in (67): 

(67) maji si-eni ale muca=pen din prati din dwakar-hin 

boatman die-PART then child=PL day by day grow-3sPST 

‘The boatman having died, then the children grew day by day.’ 

Speakers who use -i do so overwhelmingly in such cases. However, -i is clearly 
not a marker of switch reference, as it occurs in many examples of same-subject 
chains as well. 

In elicitation, speakers have intuitions which seem to provide additional 
support for the idea that -i marks semantic independence. In contrasting the sen¬ 
tences in (68) and (69), my two primary consultants agree that the form with -i 
indicates that event of the first clause is entirely completed prior to that of the 
second: 

(68) Elicited 

amun wasti hi-en par-ju 

3sERG clothes wash-PART put.to.dry-3sPST 

‘She washed the clothes and put them out to dry.’ 

(69) Elicited 

amun wasti hi-eni par-ju 
3sERG clothes wash-PART put.to.dry-3sPST 

‘She washed the clothes, and then put them out to dry.’ 

Example (68) is appropriate for someone who washes some clothing, hangs it to 
dry, then washes some more, thus repeatedly doing both actions in turn. In (69) 
on the other hand, the completive sense of the -i makes it specifically appropri¬ 
ate for someone who first washes all the clothes, then takes them all to hang out. 
Thus in (69) the two actions have greater independence, while in (68) they are 
more tightly integrated. 

Clauses with the final -i are not interpreted as being under the scope of a fi¬ 
nal continuous auxiliary, as shown in (70): 
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(70) Elicited 

amun wasti hi-eni pa-en con-a 

3sERG clothes wash-PART put.to.dry-PART stay-3sPST 

‘She washed the clothes and is hanging them out to dry.’ 

This prohibition can be seen as stemming from the semantic conflict between 
the completive meaning of the -i suffix and the continuous meaning of the aux¬ 
iliary. In the absence of the suffix, the auxiliary does have scope over the chain, 
i.e. amun wasti hi-en pa-en con-a means ‘She is washing and putting out the 
clothes’. Again we see evidence of a tighter semantic structure in the absence of 
the -i and greater clausal independence with its presence. 

A final pair of sentences which gives further support to the analysis is given 
in (71) and (72), which illustrate differences in the interpretation of the scope of 
the interrogative mood: 

(71) Elicited 

amu ye-en con-a ra? 

3s come-PART sit-3sPST Q 

‘Did he come and sit down?’ OR ‘Having come, did he sit down?’ 

(72) Elicited 

amu ye-eni con-a ra? 

3s come-PART sit-3sPST Q 

‘Having come in, did he sit down?’ 

In (71), the suffix is absent from the participial verb and the interrogative either 
has scope over the entire chain or only over the second clause; both interpreta¬ 
tions are possible. Example (72), by contrast, only has one interpretation: the 
participial clause does have the suffix and the scope of interrogation does not 
extend to that clause. In this case, the semantic independence conveyed by -i 
and its subsequent exclusion from the scope of the interrogative mood results in 
an interpretation of the first clause as conveying presupposed information out¬ 
side the scope of the question. 

Although this analysis is conceptually satisfying, as there is an iconic corre¬ 
lation between greater phonological separation and greater semantic separation, 
the system is actually not this clean. While it is clear that there is generally a 
degree of greater semantic independence in participial chains additionally 
marked by -i, there are many examples in texts with similar degrees of inde¬ 
pendence where the verb is marked with the shorter participial form. There are 
also what seem to be chains with tight semantic integration that have -i. 
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As an example of this, we will return one last time to the use of haij-an, the 
participial form of the verb hat- ‘say’. In §19.4.3 above, the “double-say” con¬ 
struction with the sequence haij-an hat-cu was analyzed as a conventionalized 
collocation. However, it turns out that the -i has made inroads even into this col¬ 
location: 

(73) “jir-a ka” haij-ani hat-cu 

be.appropriate-3sPST ASS say-PART say-3sPST 

‘He said: “It is okay”.’ 

In this example there is only a single event being predicated, yet the -i is found 
on the participial form of the verb. Thus the notions of completion and semantic 
independence are absent. My overall impression is that such uses of the suffix 
give the examples a rhythmic quality that is otherwise lacking; however this is 
purely speculation at this point. 

As I have shown, the semantic distinction between the participle with -i and 
the participle without are difficult to confidently pinpoint synchronically. The 
extra vowel is primarily used on clauses which denote events which are com¬ 
pleted prior to the beginning of the next clause, however its use in such cases is 
far from obligatory and there are a number of counter-examples. This meaning 
may be broadening out to mark sequences of events which have greater seman¬ 
tic independence in contrast to sequences of events which are semantically inte¬ 
grated. However, even this, more general meaning, does not fully explain the 
presence and absence of -i. 



Chapter 20 
Adverbial clauses 


1. Introduction 

I will use the term “adverbial clause” to refer to any clause which includes a 
morpheme that marks a specific interpropositional relationship between that 
clause and the one which follows. Note that this definition excludes participial 
clauses, as the participial suffix is vague in its meaning and does not have a 
specific semantic entailment (see §19.3.3). Because of this, the participial con¬ 
struction is used in a wide range of structures, a feature not found with adverbial 
clauses. Despite these differences, there are many similarities between non- 
finite adverbial clauses and participial clauses; explicit comparison is made in 
§20.3.2. 

The majority of adverbial clauses are formed by adding a suffix to a non- 
finite verb form. Thus, overwhelmingly, adverbial clauses are non-finite. The 
syntactic and semantic properties of non-finite adverbial clauses are fully out¬ 
lined below. However, I also have a small number of examples where the 
marker of the interpropositional relationship occurs clause-initially. These ex¬ 
amples involve adverbial markers borrowed from Nepali (specifically jaba 
‘when, since’ and yedi ‘if’) and are clearly caiques on the Nepali structure. Such 
adverbial clauses involve finite verb morphology, as the following example il¬ 
lustrates: 

(1) jaba jin u jaijal hal-gu tar-agi 

when lsERG this bird cry.out-NRl hear-lsPR 

ale jin thi-gur bakhan luwonker-agi 
then lsERG one-CL story remember-IsPR 

‘When I hear this bird cry out, then I remember one story.’ 


Such examples will not be further discussed in this chapter. 
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2. Types of adverbial clauses 

Non-finite adverbial clauses are constructed by the addition of an adverbial suf¬ 
fix, either to a verb stem directly or to another non-finite suffix. There are nine 
adverbial suffixes attested in my data. Interestingly, they do not all affix to the 
same non-finite stem; hence they appear to have independent histories. The nine 
suffixes, their meanings, and the forms of the verb to which they suffix are 
given in Table 40 


Table 40. Adverbial suffixes 


Form 

Gloss 

Meaning 

Verb form 

-sa 

‘if 

conditional 

stem 

-say 

‘although’ 

concessive 

stem 

-na(sin)/ -ija(sin) 

‘when’ 

temporal: general 

stem 

-ho 

‘when’ 

temporal: sequential 

infinitive 

-sat 

‘as soon as’ 

temporal: immediate 

infinitive 

-li 

‘after’ 

temporal: after 

participle 

-ta 

PURP 

purposive 

infinitive 

-a/-da 

PURP 

purposive 

stem 

-the 

‘as if’ 

simulative 

infinitive 

-lagin 

‘because’ 

causal 

nr2 


Although I am treating all of these as suffixes, in some cases their morpho¬ 
logical status is unclear. While the morphemes which attach directly to the verb 
stem are unambiguously suffixes, creating a single word, those that follow non- 
finite verb forms could be considered to be clitics or particles. The evidence 
does not strongly favor one analysis over the other. All of these morphemes di¬ 
rectly follow the verb; nothing else can intervene. This suggests that they might 
be suffixes, but does not unambiguously require them to be suffixes. The pho¬ 
nological evidence on this point is also not clear. There are no phonological 
rules that could apply between these forms and the preceding stem and hence 
argue for an analysis as separate words. The prosodic evidence is also equivo¬ 
cal. Determining whether or not they are independently stressed is not really 
possible, as these forms almost always occur at the ends of intonation units, and 
hence the final syllable is prosodically prominent. However, this can be attrib¬ 
uted to the intonation and does not mean that the morpheme has independent 
lexical stress. The purposive -ta is transparently the dative clitic. This mor¬ 
pheme is bound when it occurs in the noun phrase so it seems likely that it is 
also bound here. Within a noun phrase it functions as a clitic, attaching to the 
final word of the phrase regardless of its lexical class. Here, it always follows a 
verb, so analyzing it as a suffix seems appropriate. Of the others, the and lagin 
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occur independently as postpositions, however that does not necessarily mean 
that they are not bound when they function as markers of adverbial clauses. Af¬ 
ter considering the evidence, it appears to me the best course of action is to treat 
all of these forms as being in the same morphological class. This is because they 
are in paradigmatic alternation, and there is no persuasive evidence against this 
analysis. Since at least some of these forms are unambiguously bound, I will 
treat all the forms as bound suffixes. 

A few comments can be made about the historical provenience of these suf¬ 
fixes. In Tibeto-Burman (and many other verb-final) languages, a very common 
pattern is for postpositional or clitic casemarkers to grammaticalize into mark¬ 
ers of adverbial clauses. Genetti (1991) outlines the historical relationship of 
case postpositions and adverbial subordinators in Kathmandu Newar, showing 
that the process of grammaticalization has occurred repeatedly in that language 
over at least several centuries. 

In Dolakha Newar, it is possible to clearly establish historical links between 
synchronic adverbial suffixes and at least three casemarkers. The suffix -the ‘as 
if is clearly recognizable as the postposition the(nagu) ‘like’ (§4.4.2.11). The 
conditional -sa, which is an etymon in the concessive -saij, can be traced to the 
locative casemarker -sa in Classical Newar. Finally, the purpose marker -ta is 
transparently the dative clitic. It is also possible that the general temporal 
marker, which is pronounced -na(sin) by some speakers and -tja(sin) by others, 
may be etymologically traced to the ergative/instrumental -na found in the mod¬ 
em language plus the Classical Newar ergative -sen. On the other hand, while 
the development from an initial /q/ to Ini may be attributed to the common 
process of assimilation in place of articulation to a preceding coronal consonant, 
there are no phonological processes that would motivate the change from a cor¬ 
onal to a velar place of articulation (except for dissimilation, which is a com¬ 
paratively rare process, and which I have seen no evidence for in this language). 

It should be noted that all four suggested developments are semantically 
regular. The development of locative markers into conditionals, datives into 
purposives, and ergative/instrumentals into temporals, are well attested cross- 
linguistically (Genetti 1986, 1991). It is also obvious that ‘as if and ‘like’ have 
the same semantic content, both indicate that one thing (an object or an event) 
has the appearance of another. 

The suffix -li ‘after’ is a common etymon in the language. It is found in the 
adverbs li and lichilen ‘backwards’ and in the postposition likhana ‘behind’. Its 
original lexical class is unknown. As a marker of adverbial clauses, its meaning 
has been extended from the spatial realm to the temporal realm, a common se¬ 
mantic process in the development of adverbial suffixes (Genetti 1986). 

The concessive -saij apparently has a bimorphemic etymology. The -sa ap¬ 
pears to derive from the old locative casemarker which developed into the con¬ 
ditional, as mentioned above. Although it is difficult to ascertain this with cer- 
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tainty, it seems likely that the final -ij is etymologically the clitic of extension 
discussed in §10.2.2. Semantically, the combination of the conditional with the 
clitic would result in a meaning similar to English ‘even if. While in English 
‘even if is a “concessive conditional” coding “frustrated implication” (Thomp¬ 
son and Longacre 1985: 198), the Dolakhae concessive has this meaning only in 
some environments. It is a definite concessive elsewhere. 

The causal adverbial suffix -lagin appears to be composed of the Nepali 
postposition lagi ‘for the sake of combined with native Newar erga¬ 
tive/instrumental -n. Although it occurs rarely, lagin does occur as a postposition 
following a genitive noun, e.g. santan-e lagin [heir= GEN sake.of] ‘for the sake 
of heirs’. This postpositional use is related semantically to its use as an adver¬ 
bial suffix in that both denote the motivation for an event to occur. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that in Nepali, the postposition lagi is used as a marker of purpose 
adverbial clauses. Purpose clauses also indicate the motivation for an event, but, 
as Thompson and Longacre (1985: 185) point out, they differ from causal (or 
“reason”) clauses in that the event of the purpose clause is not realized at the 
time of the main clause event. Since the postposition is neutral with respect to 
whether the referents of the noun phrase are realized or not realized, it is inter¬ 
esting to see that this morpheme has developed differently in this regard in the 
two languages. The causative clauses in Dolakhae must be realized in order for 
the event of the main clause to take place, whereas the purpose clauses in 
Nepali must be unrealized at the time of the main-clause event. 


2.1. Conditional adverbial clauses 

The conditional suffix is -sa. It is bound directly to the verb stem. The pattern of 
stem inflection across the four conjugation classes is exemplified in (2): 


(2) 

n-stem 

on-sa 

go-if 


t-stem 

har-sa 

say-if 


r-stem 

bir-sa 

give-if 


1-stem 

pwal-sa 

strike-if 


While n-stem, r-stem, and 1-stem verbs retain their stem-final consonants when 
inflected with the conditional, the final consonant of t-stem verbs changes to Ixl. 
This is a unique pattern of stem inflection across classes. While stem-final /t/ is 
realized as Ixl in future and infinitive inflections, n-stem and r-stem verbs lose 
their stem finals in these environments. 

The majority of conditional adverbial clauses in my database are irrealis. 
The speaker predicts or asserts what will happen if the unrealized event of the 
conditional clause should come to pass. 
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(3) amu hira-e mala thamun ha-i 

that diamond=GEN necklace 2hERG bring-INF 

phar-sa ji mwat-agi 
able-if Is survive-IsPR 

‘If you bring that diamond necklace, I will survive.’ 

(4) thi-pa mari bir-sa thi-gur kha hard 
one-CL bread give-if one-CL talk say-lFUT 

‘If you give me one bread, I will tell you one thing.’ 

(5) au gatkeij pwal-sa gatkeij mi ju-eu 

now many strike-if many man become-3sFUT 

‘Now if I strike it many times, (the pieces) will become many men.’ 

If the matrix clause contains an imperative, then the construction is used to en¬ 
join the hearer to follow a course of action should the events of the conditional 
clause be realized: 

(6) hatuj apat par-ai jur-sa ji samj-ai 

nothing trouble befall-BV be-if Is remember-BV 

jur-sin na ma 
be-IMP AGR mother 

‘If any trouble befalls you mother, remember me.’ 

The conditional clause can also be counterfactual, that is, it can refer to events 
which circumstances will never allow to be realized. The conditional clause of 
the following example refers to a girl’s mother who had already passed away: 

(7) ma dar-sa guli khusi ju 

mother exist-if how.much happy be(NRl) 

‘If her mother were alive, how happy (she, i.e. the mother) would be.’ 

Conditional clauses are often followed by the particle khene. Most of the 
time, this particle occurs with the verb ‘say’, creating the expression har-sa 
khene ‘if (one) says’. This expression often follows a question using hati ‘what’ 
and a finite verb, thus producing expressions such as ‘if (you) say: “What hap- 
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pened’”. Rhetorically, this construction is used to topicalize the events of the 
following clause, highlighting them as new information. 

(8) hati yeij-a ju-en con-a har-sa khene 
what do-NR2 be-PART stay-3 sPST say-if PRT 

sitha-ku daker-nasin ... libi deu cad-ai jur-a 

sap-LOC make-when ... later god enter-BV be-3sPST 

‘If (you) say: “What did (you) do?”, when it was made out of sap ... 
later the god entered.’ 

Some speakers, however, use this construction frequently, so that it loses some 
of its rhetorical force. In these cases, the construction appears to be a formulaic 
linker between events in a narrative. 

It is also possible for khene to occur with conditional clauses containing 
verbs other than hat- ‘say’. These clauses differ from other conditional clauses 
in coding realis, habitual events: 

(9) jana hatta yeuli sona=pen pi-en 

lsGEN why any.amount flower=PL plant-PART 

tar-sa khene dokhunwj wail-aii jur-a? 
put-if PRT all wilt-BV be-3sPST 

‘Why, if I plant any amount of flowers, do they all wilt?’ 

(10) pap yer-sa khene 

sin do-if PRT 

thau-ta twj anagu phal ju ju-en con-a 

REFL=DAT FOC that.type return be(NRl) be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘If (one) sins, that type (of thing) returns to oneself.’ 

2.2. Concessive adverbial clauses 

As mentioned above, the concessive adverbial suffix appears to be derived from 
the conditional suffix plus the clitic of extension -ij. This analysis is strength¬ 
ened by the fact the pattern of stem alternation found with the concessive is the 
same as that found with the conditional. 
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Concessive clauses can have a “concessive conditional” meaning (Thomp¬ 
son and Longacre 1985: 196), translatable as ‘even if in English. This meaning 
is found in cases where the event of the conditional clause codes an event which 
is not ideal, but which circumstances may require one to resort to: 

(11) dak-e har-satj jir-a 

make-PART say-although be.appropriate-3sPST 

‘Even if you make up (a story) and tell it, it is okay.’ 

More commonly concessive clauses are found in classic concessive envi¬ 
ronments. In such cases, the concessive and matrix clauses relate two events 
that have a particular semantic relationship. While pragmatic factors would lead 
one to normally expect that if the event of the first clause is true, the event of 
the second clause should be false, this expectation is negated in concessive con¬ 
structions. That is, even though the event of the first clause is true, that of the 
second clause is also true contrary to expectation. Consider example (12): 

(12) chiji mica-ta yeku sa-ku nake-satj 

lpINC.GEN daughter=DAT much tasty-NRl feed-although 

au gal-ai ju 
now thin-BV be(NRl) 

‘Although we feed our daughter many tasty things, she is now thin.’ 

The normal expectation is that if one feeds a child large quantities of good food, 
the child will not be thin. The use of the concessive emphasizes the fact that this 
expectation was not met. A similar example is given in (13): 

(13) pharsi=ta jur-satj mica bi 
pumpkin=DAT be-although daughter give.lFUT 

‘Although he is a pumpkin, I will give (him) my daughter (in 
marriage).’ 

In some cases, the difference between the conditional and the concessive is 
very subtle. Recall that when the conditional is used with the particle khene, it 
can indicate habitual (realis) actions. Example (9) above is taken from a story 
(given in the appendix) about a man who plants many flowers but they all wilt. 
The use of the conditional plus khene is appropriate because the planting of the 
flowers is habitual and hence the problem is ongoing. The following sentence, 
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taken from the same story just a few clauses later, uses the concessive rather 
than the conditional: 

(14) am sona yeuli saha yer-sajj wail-ai 

that flower any.amount care do-although wilt-BV 

ju-en on-a 
be-PART go-3sPST 

‘Although he cares for the flowers any amount, they wilt.’ 

Note that this example differs subtly from (9) in that the verb being used is saha 
yer- ‘to care for’. One expects that if one cares for flowers (and does not simply 
plant them), they will survive. That expectation is not met in this case, hence the 
concessive marking in the first clause. My impression is that the conditional 
plus khene would work here as well, but would simply not explicitly mark the 
reversal in expectation. 


2.3. Temporal adverbial clauses 

There are four markers of temporal adverbial clauses: -na(sin)l-ija(sin), -ho, -sat, 
and -IL The four have different morphological realizations and different seman¬ 
tic entailments. 

The most common of the temporal adverbial suffixes has four allmorphs: 
-na, -nasin, -lja, and -ijasin. The distinction in place of articulation for the initial 
consonant appears to be idiolectal. I have heard both the coronal and the velar 
forms produced by more than one speaker, but in my observations, speakers ap¬ 
pear to be consistent about regularly using one or the other. For ease of exposi¬ 
tion, I will use the coronal initial as the citation form of the suffix in the follow¬ 
ing discussion. 

The suffix -na(sm) is bound directly to the verb stem. Its inflection across 
stem classes is given in (15). Stems retain the stem-final consonants in all four 
classes: 


(15) n-stem 

on-na(sin) 

go-when 

t-stem 

hat-na(sin) 

say-when 

r-stem 

bir-na(sin) 

give-when 

1-stem 

pwal-na(sin) 

strike-when 


An interesting question is whether the long form of the suffix -nasin and the 
short form -na are simply alternants of the same suffix or whether they are, in 
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fact, two distinct adverbial suffixes. My consultants consider them to be simply 
long and short alternates, and for this reason I will gloss them the same. How¬ 
ever, there environments do differ slightly, as described below. 

The short suffix -na often occurs with repeated verbs to indicate a repeated, 
habitual, or ongoing (i.e. imperfect) situation which is still in effect when the 
situation denoted by the following clause occurs. The long suffix -nasin gener¬ 
ally does not occur in repeated sequences; although I do have some examples 
where the very last verb in such a sequence has -nasin, e.g. (19) below. 

(16) anthi yet-rja yet-rja ale ape naita toita 

that, manner do-when do-when then 3pGEN food drink 

gat-a 

enough-3 sPST 

‘Doing that again and again, their food and drink was enough.’ 

(17) am-ri on-ija on-ija on-rja thi-ma jogi=ta 

that=IND go-when go-when go-when one-CL yogi=DAT 

naplat-cu 
meet-3 sPST 

‘As he was going along, he met a yogi.’ 

(18) man=ku sarjka ju-en con-ija con-rja con-ija 

heart=LOC suspect be-PART stay-when stay-when stay-when 

... raja-e kae sikar on-a ha 

king=GEN son hunt go-3sPST EVID 

‘Feeling suspicious in his heart, when he was living continually like 
that...the king’s son went hunting.’ 

(19) lita on-rja on-rja on-rjasin 
later go-when go-when go-when 

thi-ma mi=ta naplat-cu 
one-CL man=DAT meet-3 sPST 

‘Later, when (he) was going along, (he) met a man.’ 

In the following extended example, the short suffix -na is used repeatedly to 
indicate ongoing states and repetition of events. Note, however, that in the last 
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three clauses the verbs are not directly repeated (as in the examples above), 
nevertheless the effect is the same. This is due partly to the use of the contras¬ 
tive adverbials and to the contrastive meanings of the verbs: 

(20) mwat-rja mwat-rja anthi con-rja con-rja 

survive-when survive-when that.manner stay-when stay-when 

libi am misa anthi nichi sit-rja 

later that woman that.manner day die-when 

cachi mwat-rja nichi sit-rja 
night survive-when day die-when 

‘Then continuing to survive, living on and on like that, then that woman 
dying during the day, living at night, dying during the day...’ 

It is also possible to find the short suffix on non-repeated verbs when they 
occur with repeated temporal adverbials which denote the passages of time: 

(21) thanu thanu kesi kesi yet-rja amun 

today today tomorrow tomorrow do-when 3sERG 

jaki har-ju 

uncooked.rice bring-3sPST 

‘Doing this every day, he brought (home) rice.’ 

While the majority of examples of the short form of the suffix explicitly de¬ 
note ongoing situations via the repetition of verbs and adverbials, there are still 
some examples that do not fit this characterization. In these cases, the long form 
of the suffix could be used as well with no clear difference in meaning: 

(22) rjen-rja ma=uri -n hat-cu 

ask-when mother=lND =ERG say-3sPST 

‘When (he) asked, his mother said...’ 

(23) ithi jnr-na am janabar=pen bitjketj dukhi ju-en 

like.this be-when that animal=PL much trouble be-PART 

‘When it was like this, the animals experienced a lot of trouble...’ 
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(24) ale “ji” hat-na rak yet-ai 
then Is say-when anger do-3sPR 

‘Then when (she) says: “I”, they become angry.’ 

The long form of the suffix -nasin is used to provide a more general temporal 
setting for the following clause. In the following examples, the situation de¬ 
noted by the -nasin clause is completed prior to the onset of the situation of the 
following clause; the two clauses thus denote events in sequence: 

(25) dakare=pen mil-ai ju-en sor-nasin 

traveller=PL join-BV be-PART look-when 

bulbulbul=na dudu yer-a 
ONOM =INST milk come-3sPST 

‘The travellers came together and when they looked, milk came 
bubbling out.’ 

(26) bwakliir-Tjasm thi-gur kutha khar-a ha 

pour-when one-CL room full-3sPST EVID 

‘When he poured it out, one room filled.’ (i.e. ‘it filled one room’) 

(27) thabi sima=lan twj rjaij-an bir-nasin 

above tree=ABL FOC throw-PART give-when 

ale “chana paij khi=ku jut-a” hat-ai 

then 2 sGEN fruit feces=LOC fall-3 sPST say-3 sPR 

‘When she threw (it) down from above in the tree, then (the ogress) 
said: “Your fruit fell in shit”.’ 

However, not all examples are of this type. It is also common for the situations 
of the -nasin clause to be ongoing with respect to those of the following clause, 
resulting in an interpretation of temporal overlap: 

(28) dulet-a on-rjasin satjat=pista naplatj-ane 

stroll-PURP go-when friend=PL.DAT meet-PART 

‘When he went for a stroll, he met his friends...’ 
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(29) janchi phen-rjasin am swalhar-a 
sash untie-when that fall-3sPST 

‘When he untied his sash, that (diamond rice) fell.’ 

(30) tirtha on-rjasin ale kho par tar-ai 

pilgrimage go-when then river across ferry-BV 

ju-i maldan-a ha gaijga 
be-INF must-3sPST EVID Ganges 

‘When he went on a pilgrimage, then he needed to cross the river 
Ganges.’ 

It is also possible for the when clause to denote a relatively punctual event, 
when the following clause is imperfective: 

(31) sor-rjasin mica svj-an con-a 
look-when daughter die-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘When (they) looked, the daughter was dead.’ 

Whether or not the relationship between the situations expressed in the two 
clauses is sequential or overlapping depends upon the semantics of the predi¬ 
cates and the pragmatics of the general context. 

The adverbial suffix -ho, which is bound to the infinitive form of the verb, is 
also a general marker of temporal relations and is also translatable as ‘when’. 
However, there is one striking difference in behavior between -na(sin) and -ho. 
Over 85% of the examples of -ho in my database occur in very brief clauses 
which function as recapitulations of the directly preceding events. Recapitula¬ 
tion is a common narrative device used by Dolakhae speakers, allowing conti¬ 
nuity across sentence boundaries. Most recapitulations involve the participial 
construction (§19.4.4), however -ho clauses is also found in this environment. 
An example is given in (32): 

(32) a. amu hira=e mala. tapakka kumalni-na 

that diamond=GEN necklace carefully Kumalni=ERG 

ha-en phi-e ju-en con-a 

bring-PART put.on-NR2 be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out Kumalni carefully brought and put on that diamond 
necklace.’ 
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b. hira=e mala phi-ho amu misa 

diamond=GEN necklace put.on(INF)-when that woman 

si-ku ju-en con-a 
die-NRl be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘When she put on the diamond necklace, that woman died.’ 

While -na(sin) can also be used in this environment, it is relatively rare. We 
may thus say that -ho plays a greater role in discourse structuring than -na(sin). 

Of the remaining 15% of examples of -ho (nine total in my database), six are 
used in environments where -na(sin) could also be used and three are used with 
clauses which denote the passage of time: 

(33) nichi ju-i-ho isi ma sit-a 

day be-INF-when IpEXC.GEN mother die-3sPST 

‘When it became day, our mother died.’ 

The adverbial suffix -sat, which like -ho is bound to the infinitive form of the 
verb, is also a marker of temporal relations. However it is distinct semantically, 
as it signals that the situation expressed by the second clause occurred immedi¬ 
ately after the event of the first clause. I thus gloss it ‘as soon as’. 

(34) sibaji=n kho-i-sat puklukka atali=lan kotha 

Sibaji=ERG see-INF-as.soon.as EXPR balcony=ABL room 

bo-ku jhar-ai ju ju-en con-a 

floor=LOC fall-BV be(NRl) be-PART stay-3sPST 

‘It turns out that as soon as Sibji saw (the woman), he fell - puklukka! - 
off the balcony and onto the floor of the room.’ 

The adverbial suffix -li is similarly endowed with greater semantic specific¬ 
ity. When it follows a verb in participial form, it indicates that the situation ex¬ 
pressed in the following clause temporally follows the event of the first clause. 
The meaning, however, seems to be a bit stronger than simple temporal se¬ 
quencing, as this morpheme additionally emphasizes the completion of the 
situation denoted by the adverbial clause. Indeed, it often co-occurs with the 
auxiliary d(h)on- ‘finish’. I thus gloss this morpheme as ‘after’: 
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(35) ban-ku yetj-an ta-en-li ale amu 

forest =LOC bring-PART put-PART-after then that 

twasmica=ta jika yet-cu 

best.friend=DAT substitute do-3sPST 

‘After they brought and kept her in the forest, they substituted her best 
friend.’ 

(36) amrit torj-an bi dhotj-an-li amta 

elixir drink-PART give(INF) finish-PART-after 3sDAT 

chandrama-n khon-ju 
Chandrama=ERG see-3sPST 

‘After he had finished drinking the elixir, Chandrama saw him.’ 

Given that the semantics of this suffix indicate the completion of one event 
prior to the onset of another, it is not surprising that it also occurs in recapitula¬ 
tions. Further discussion of recapitulations can be found in §19.4.4. 


2.4. Purposive adverbial clauses 

There are two types of purposive adverbial clauses. In one, the adverbial suffix 
is bound directly to the verb stem. Its inflection across conjugation classes is 
shown in (37): 

(37) n-stem con-da ‘to stay’ 
t-stem yet-a ‘to do’ 
r-stem kar-a ‘to take’ 

1-stem pul-da ‘to pay’ 

From this, we can see that the suffix follows the stem-final consonant. It ap¬ 
pears as -da after Ini and III and -a elsewhere. I will refer to these as -da purpose 
clauses. The other type of purposive adverbial clause is constructed morpho¬ 
logically by the suffixation of the dative casemarker -ta to the infinitive form of 
the verb. I will refer to these as -ta purpose clauses. Of course, one cannot help 
but be struck by the phonological similarity between these two affixes. It ap¬ 
pears to me likely that they both have the same historical source, the dative 
casemarker, but that the two represent independent developments at distinct his¬ 
torical periods. The fact that the -da clauses are suffixed directly to the stems 
suggests that the affixation may have occurred at a very early period, prior to 
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the development of the modem system of non-finite inflection. The voicing of 
the initial consonant of the suffix following the voiced finals of the stems repre¬ 
sents a regular morphophonological process. The loss of the consonant in t-stem 
verbs is also explainable as degemination. The loss of the consonant in r-stem 
verbs is not readily explainable, other than simply noting that of the four conju¬ 
gation classes, the inflection of r-stem verbs is the most irregular. 

The two types of purpose clauses occur in distinct, if overlapping, environ¬ 
ments. The -da clauses are much more restricted. They tend to be very short 
without many overt arguments or adjuncts (although these are not prohibited), 
and, most interestingly, they can only be followed by a motion verb, or a verb 
with a significant motion component, such as yen- ‘take (somewhere)’, chusar- 
‘send’, etcetera. In addition, nothing may intervene between the verb of the -da 
clause and the following verb. Thus the two clauses are knit into a tight con¬ 
struction. 

(38) thi-ma-n kho=ku tin-da on-a 

one-CL=ERG river=LOC throw-PURP go-3sPST 

‘One went to throw (the baby) in the river.’ 

(39) muca ithi Iwap thon-da on-gi 
child like.this up pick.up go-lsPST 

‘I went to pick up the child like this.’ 

(40) misa so-ma ka-ker-a chor-ju 

woman three-CL take-CAUS-PURP send-3sPST 

‘(He) sent (someone) to make (them) take the three women.’ 

The -ta purpose clauses are more loosely integrated. While they may be fol¬ 
lowed by a single motion verb in the following clause, example (41), it is also 
common for the following clause to be significantly elaborated, with its own ar¬ 
guments and adjuncts, (42)—(43). In addition, the semantic relationship may be 
less direct. While the -da purpose clause denotes motion directed to allow the 
instigation of an event, the -ta purpose clause may denote a situation which 
simply facilitates the second event in some way, (43). 

(41) sanatanu raja gaijga asnan yer-i-ta on-a 

Sanatanu king Ganges bath do-INF-PURP go-3sPST 

‘King Sanatanu went to bathe in the Ganges.’ 
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(42) twapsona=ta biha yer-i-ta keta mwal-hin ha 

Rhododendron=DAT marriage do-INF-PURP boy search-3pPST EVID 

‘In order to marry (off) Rhododendron, they searched for a boy.’ 

(43) isin=vri chaba=ku tiho tha-i-ta 

lpEXC.ERG=IND Chaba=LOC barley sow-INF-PURP 

likhana gwar ta-upe ka 
behind shelter put-lpPH ASS 

‘In order to sow barley at Chaba, we used to put up a shelter in the 
back.’ 


2.5. Causal adverbial clauses 

The causal adverbial suffix is -lagin. This suffix is bound to the NR2 (nominal- 
ized) form of the verb. 

The causal adverbial suffix specifically denotes a relationship of causation 
between the adverbial clause (the cause) and the following clause (the effect). 

(44) ame hatar ju-e-lagin bimesor thakur=ta 

3sGEN haste be-NR2-because Bimsen lord=DAT 

catan-na pwal-ju 
spoon=INST strike-3sPST 

‘Because of his haste, he struck Lord Bimsen with a spoon.’ 

(45) chucca ju-e-lagin ale anthi chu yer-nasin 

greedy be-NR2-because then that.manner mouse come-when 

wa am cimtam kak-e chor-ai 

TOP that poker throw-PART send-3sPR 

‘Because (she) was greedy, then when the mouse came like that, (she) 
threw the poker at it.’ 

mula=ku tup khiga-e-lagin am thi-gur che=ku 

road=LOC FOC dark-NR2-because 3 s one-CL house=LOC 


( 46 ) 
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has con-da on-a 
shelter stay-PURP go-3sPST 

‘Because it was dark on the road, he went to shelter in one house.’ 


2.6. Simulative adverbial clauses 

The morpheme -the is suffixed to the infinitive verb form. It is used to indicate 
that something occurred which was similar in appearance to the situation de¬ 
noted by the clause, but that was not, in fact, actually that situation. Hence this 
morpheme is glossed ‘as if. In the following example, the speaker describes 
seeing something that she thought was someone coming carrying shiny straw, 
but which was actually a ghost: 

(47) libi lilililin kota yer-a su ho 

later EXPR down come-3sPST rice, straw and 

dusili bu-en ye-i-the 

millet.straw carry-PART come-INF-as.if 

‘Later twinkling (it) came down, as if it came carrying rice and millet 
straw.’ 

I have four examples where the verb suffixed by -the is repeated several 
times, then followed by the verb jur- ‘be, become, happen’. This construction is 
used to show a frustrated attempt to carry out a particular action: 

(48) aku jo-i-the jo-i-the jo-i-the 

there catch-INF-as.if catch-INF-as.if catch-INF-as.if 

jur-a cila-ca=ta 
be-3sPST goat-DIM=DAT 

‘It happened as if I would catch as if I would catch as if I would catch 
the little goat.’ 
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3. Syntax of adverbial clauses 

3.1. Dependency and subordination 

As with many other terms in linguistics, the terms “dependency” and “subordi¬ 
nation” are defined differently by different linguists. I will thus clarify my own 
use of these terms. 

I will use the term “dependent clause” to refer to a clause which does not 
normally occur independently (distributional dependency), and which relies on 
another clause for the specification of particular morphological categories 
(morphological dependency), specifically (for this language) tense. It is clear 
that non-finite adverbial clauses are dependent in both senses. Regarding the 
first point, the vast majority of adverbial clauses occur preceding another clause 
which they modify. While it is possible in conversation to find utterances that 
consist only of adverbial clauses, these are only found when the discourse con¬ 
text supplies an understood event or state which is not articulated. For example, 
at one point in a conversation my consultant and her aunt were discussing a par¬ 
ticular song that her aunt had composed. My consultant uttered the sentence in 
(49): 

(49) am nini-n thau twj dak-e me dam le 

that aunt=ERG REFL FOC make-NR2 song exist PRT 

‘There is the song that auntie herself made.’ 

The aunt then produced the following adverbial clause: 

(50) chana paju sti-tjasin 
2sGEN uncle die-when 

‘When your uncle died.’ 

It is understood from the discourse that this clause modifies the sentence which 
her niece just produced. Such examples could be seen as “co-constructions” of 
sentences, with the adverbial clause being a syntactic “appendage” onto the sen¬ 
tence produced by the previous speaker. It should be noted that such examples 
are extremely rare in my corpus and are certainly not sufficient in number to 
negate the distributional dependency of this clause type. 

In addition to the distributional dependency of adverbial clauses, these 
clauses also exhibit morphological dependency. Adverbial clauses are not 
marked for tense and so depend on the matrix clause for tense specification. Al¬ 
though the temporal relations between the two clauses are generally determined 
by the adverbial morphology, the overall tense of the sequence of events is de- 
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termined by the final verb. In the following example, the adverbial clause is in¬ 
terpreted as future, as the finite clause on which it depends is future: 

(51) ;a mr-Tjasin ... chipista samjhana ye-eu 

rice eat-when ... 2pDAT memory come-3sFUT 

‘When you eat rice, you will remember.’ 

When the finite verb has past inflection, the adverbial clause is also interpreted 
in the past: 

(52) jatjgal=ku on-tja am raja naplat-cu 

jungle=LOC go-when that king meet-3sPST 

‘When (he) went to the jungle, (he) met that king.’ 

Thus, adverbial clauses have morphological dependency. 

I will use the term “subordinate” to indicate a dependent clause which, in 
addition to being morphologically and distributionally dependent, also exhibits 
syntactic behaviors distinct from those found with non-dependent (i.e. finite) 
clauses. Potentially relevant criteria for languages of this typology include the 
interpretation of pronominal arguments and zero anaphora, scope of negation, 
scope of illocutionary force, focusability, and positioning of the adverbial 
clause. 

Beginning with the interpretation of pronominal arguments and zero anaph¬ 
ora, adverbial clauses do not exhibit any restrictions in this area. The anaphoric 
referents for pronouns and unexpressed arguments are not required to be in the 
same syntactic sentence as the adverbial clause, but simply must be inferable 
from the discourse. Thus in example (53) the S of the adverbial clause is unex¬ 
pressed; it clearly refers to the three children who are the protagonists of the 
story. This is clear from the discourse context. Note that the children are not 
referents in the following clause, thus the resolution of zero anaphora cannot be 
said to be syntactically determined. 

(53) sukha=n con-ijasin nichi=uri thi-ma budya 

happiness=INST stay-when one.day=IND one-CL old.woman 

ye-ene con-da yer-a 
come-PART stay-PURP eome-3sPST 

‘When (they) were living like that, one day an old woman coming, 
came to stay.’ 
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The same argument can be made for the following example, which has a pro¬ 
nominal argument. The referent of the pronominal argument is clearly identifi¬ 
able from the context as the story’s protagonist. As in the previous example, this 
character is not referenced in the following clause. Again, the determination of 
anaphoric relations is determined by discourse, not syntactic, factors. 

(54) amu raches=na amta na-i-ta ... thau 

that ogress=ERG 3sDAT eat-INF-PURP ... REFL 

dwara cul-da orj-gu ju-en con-a 

fang sharpen-PURP go-NRl be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘In order for that ogress to eat her, (she) went to sharpen her fangs.’ 

Turning to scope of negation, we can note that adverbial clauses are inde¬ 
pendently negated; they do not take their value for negation from the matrix 
clause, nor are they prohibited from being negated. Thus their syntactic behav¬ 
ior in this regard is the same as in non-dependent clauses. The following exam¬ 
ple illustrates a negated adverbial clause: 

(55) maya ma-yerj-a-lagin ... jaria kehe=ta 

love NEG-do-NR2-because ... lsGEN sister=DAT 

jukun sa-ku sa-ku nai bir-ai 
only tasty-NRl tasty-NRl food give-3 sPR 

‘Because they did not love her, they give my sister only tasty tasty 
food.’ 

Turning to illocutionary force, as most adverbial clauses contain presupposed 
information, it is natural that most of these clauses will not be under the scope 
of quesitions or imperatives. An example of this is given below: 

(56) lar-na bistar-na la-u 
speak-when slowly-INST speak-IMP 

‘When (you) speak, speak slowly.’ 

Here it is presupposed that the addressee will speak, so the imperative, instruct¬ 
ing the addressee how to speak, only has scope over the final clause. However, 
an imperative can have scope over an adverbial purpose clause, as in the follow¬ 
ing example: 
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(57) pasal=ku yerj-ane mir-a 6 
store=LOC take-PART sell-PURP go(IMP) 

‘Go to take me to a store and sell me.’ 

In this example, the adverbial purpose relation holds not only between the verb 
mir- ‘sell’ and the final verb, but holds over the participial chain ‘take to a store 
and sell’ (see §19.3.2). The imperative illocutionary force extends to the entire 
construction, including within its scope the whole participial chain. In the text 
where this line occurred, the action of taking and selling the speaker (a parrot) 
constitutes new information, a new suggestion of future action, and is not pre¬ 
supposed. Hence the extension of illocutionary force is possible. From this dis¬ 
cussion, we can conclude that, as with participial clauses, whether or not illocu¬ 
tionary force extends to adverbial clauses depends upon pragmatic variables, 
not syntactic variables. 

Adverbial clauses do differ from non-dependent clauses in that some types 
are able to co-occur with the focus particle tiuj (§10.3.3). However, I have only 
a handful of examples of this in my corpus, and they all occur in clauses with 
temporal interpropositional relationships. Two occur with negated verbs and the 
suffix -nasin ‘when’. The semantic effect of this is to emphasize that the event 
of the matrix clause occurred in the absence of the expected event of the adver¬ 
bial clause. This construction thus translates well into English with ‘without’: 

(58) raches ma-yer-nasin twj dokhunwj bu-en on-a 

ogress NEG-come-when FOC all carry-PART go-3sPST 

‘Without the ogress coming, she took it all and left.’ 

(59) am misa biha yerj-an ma-bir-rjasin twj 

that woman marriage do-PART NEG-give-when FOC 

am sit-a 
3s die-3sPST 

‘That woman died without having been given in marriage.’ 

I also have the following examples with non-negated ‘when’ clauses: 

(60) jana kae thi-pul rjen-Tjastn twj jhark-ai jur-a 

lsGEN son one-CL ask-when FOC abuse-BV happen-3sPST 

‘Even when I asked my son one time, he abused me.’ 
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(61) dhu=n kobi khon-tjasin twj tul-gu 

tiger=ERG down look-when FOC fall-NRl 

ju-en con-a 
be-PART stay-3 sPST 

‘It turns out that right when the tiger looked down, I fell.’ 

Note that the scope of the focus particle differs with the context. In (60), the 
scope can be interpreted either as involving both the verb and the quantifier, e.g. 
‘even asking one time’, or just the quantifier itself, e.g. ‘asking even one time’. 
Both interpretations are possible in the narrative context. In (61) there is no 
quantifier and the scope of the focus particle is on the suffix -rjasin, creating the 
meaning ‘right when’. Thus, although it is possible for adverbial clauses to co¬ 
occur with the focus particle, and in this regard they exhibit morphosyntactic 
behavior which is unlike that of non-dependent clauses, this construction does 
not appear to be robust and hence to constitute strong evidence for a significant 
syntactic distinction between adverbial and non-dependent clauses. 

Another criterion that might establish that adverbial clauses are subordinate 
is freedom of positioning. In the vast majority of cases, adverbial clauses en¬ 
tirely precede the following clause. With only two exceptions, all of the exam¬ 
ples cited in this chapter to this point are of this type. In both of the exceptions, 
the adverbial clause is positioned entirely after the finite verb. Examples (49) 
and (50) illustrated a co-construction where the adverbial clause was added by a 
second speaker providing additional information about the event of the finite 
clause. Example (47), though produced by a single speaker, similarly had the 
adverbial clause positioned entirely after the finite clause. Thus we can see that 
right extraposition of adverbial clauses, though rare, is possible in this language. 
Note, however, that in these cases the adverbial clauses entirely follow the finite 
clause; there is no syntactic integration of the two. 

In addition to adverbial clauses entirely preceding or entirely following the 
matrix clause, it is also possible, though again rare, for adverbial clauses to be 
positioned within the matrix clause. I have three examples of this structure. In 
all three, the adverbial clause is positioned between the argument and the verb 
of the matrix clause. In (62) and (63), the adverbial clause is positioned between 
the subject and the intransitive verb. In both examples, the subject of the adver¬ 
bial is not coreferential with the subject of the other clause. In (64), the adver¬ 
bial clause is positioned after both subject and object arguments, and the adver¬ 
bial clause subject is coreferential with the object of the other clause: 
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(62) ale birbahadur kanchi mka=n thau kha 

then Birbahadur youngest daugther=ERG REFL talk 

man-ai ju-e-lagjn khusi jur-a 

obey-BV be-NR2-because happy become-3sPST 

‘Then Birbahadur, because his youngest daughter was obeying his own 
words, became happy.’ 

(63) Ubi am situgas wa pe-nu da-i-ho sit-a 

later that situ.grass TOP four-day exist-INF-when die-3sPST 

‘Later that situ grass, when four days had passed, died.’ 

(64) am muca=ta bobu=ri-n muca. ju-e-lagin 

that child=DAT father=lND=ERG child be-NR2-because 

murya=ku ta-ene 
lap=LOC put-PART 

‘Then the father, because he was a child, put the child on his lap...’ 

It is interesting to note that in all three examples the adverbial clauses are 
prosodically separated and constitute independent intonation units. The degree 
of prosodic separation is least in (63), which the speaker produces very quickly 
without pauses, but one can still hear distinct terminal contours preceding the 
adverbial clause and at the end of it. 

Returning, then, to the question of whether adverbial clauses are subordinate 
in addition to being dependent, it appears that the evidence for subordination is 
weak. The examples of adverbial clauses co-occurring with the focus particle 
turn out to be rare and limited to one type of adverbial clause (- nasin clauses), 
and to have variable interpretations. Similarly, there are only three examples in 
my corpus of adverbial clauses being positioned between the arguments and 
verb of another clause. Thus these also are rare as well as being prosodically 
marked. One could say that these examples are still embedded; however, that 
does not necessarily imply that all adverbial clauses are therefore embedded, 
hence subordinate. If the goal of the analysis is to syntactically characterize the 
vast majority of examples of adverbial clauses, we must say that adverbial 
clauses are not subordinate in this language. If, instead, one takes as a goal a 
syntactic characterization based on the limits of the construction, one could say 
that adverbial clauses are weakly subordinate. I prefer the former approach. 
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3.2. Adverbial and participial clauses and the notion of converb 

In this grammar, I have described adverbial and participial clauses in separate 
chapters, suggesting that they constitute independent structures. However, the 
two clause types are more similar than different in their morphological and syn¬ 
tactic properties. Both adverbial and participial clauses are marked by suffixes. 
Both are non-finite. Both types of clauses are dependent, exhibiting both distri¬ 
butional dependency and morphological dependency, but neither presents strong 
evidence for subordination. Both types exhibit independence with regards to cri¬ 
teria such as interpretation of zero anaphora and pronominal arguments, and 
scope of negation. Both types are overwhelmingly positioned before the matrix 
clause; however, both types can be postposed or produced as an independent ut¬ 
terance by the speaker. 

Despite these similarities, there are also a few differences between adverbial 
and participial clauses. For example, the focus particle can follow participial 
clauses but occurs only rarely with adverbial clauses and then only when the 
marker of the adverbial clause is -nasin. The two dependent clause types also 
differ in terms of positioning. While adverbial clauses may be positioned within 
the matrix clause, this appears to be a rare and prosodically marked structure. 
Participial clauses appear to allow this sort of ordering, as seen by the phe¬ 
nomenon of case prolepsis (§19.5:3). However, by my analysis, this is not due 
to “insertion” of a participial clause inside of another clause, but is due to the 
flexible structuring of the participial construction which allows the linking of 
clauses as the level of the verb phrase (§19.5.4). I have only minimal evidence 
of case prolepsis with adverbial clauses. I think this is due to the fact that the 
majority of adverbial clauses in narrative are sentence initial and are highly 
anaphoric, thus their arguments, especially subjects, are commonly unex¬ 
pressed. In addition, the indication of the specific propositional relationship 
provided by the adverbial suffix sets up a stronger semantic barrier between the 
clauses which seems to prohibit the same degree of clausal integration as one 
finds with the participial construction. Overall, however, the similarities be¬ 
tween adverbial and participial clauses appear to be greater than their differ¬ 
ences, hence to instantiate the same syntactic category. Within current syntactic 
typology, both types can be considered to be “Asian converbs” (Bickel 1998; 
Genetti 2005). 

It is important to note that although participial and subordinate clauses in 
Dolakhae share syntactic behavior and instantiate the same syntactic category, 
they are different in some interesting respects. The participial construction is 
highly flexible and multifunctional (being used in quotative constructions, verb- 
auxiliary constructions, modification, and sequencing, etc.), and this allows for 
its repeated use even within a single sentence. Adverbial clauses, by contrast, 
are quite limited in the stmctural configurations in which they can appear and 
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they do not generally occur in a sequence or chain. They occur overwhelmingly 
in sentence-initial position, although they are not syntactically restricted to this 
position. These differences in behavior of participial and adverbial clauses can 
be accounted for by their difference in “syndesis” (Lehmann 1988), or explicit 
marking of the interpropositional relationship. In the case of adverbial clauses, 
this explicit marking both restricts their freedom of occurrence, and makes them 
suitable for their discourse function of expressing rhetorical relations. It is be¬ 
cause of this marking that adverbial clauses do not take on the functional range 
of participial clauses, and because of their discourse function that they do not 
easily combine into long chains. Participial clauses, by contrast, are asyndetic, 
and the semantic relation between clauses or verbs joined by the construction 
must be interpreted from context. This vagueness in meaning allows for both 
the functional range and the frequency of the construction, and sets the stage for 
the grammaticalization of verbs into auxiliaries, the lexicalization of frequent 
collocations, and the freezing of syntactic patterns such as haij-an hat- ‘saying 
said’. 



Chapter 21 

The sentence: Prosodic and syntactic structuring 


1. Introduction 

The past four chapters have examined the morphosyntactic properties of nomi- 
nalization, complementation, the participial construction, and adverbial clauses. 
All of these mechanisms allow for the combination of clauses to create multi- 
clausal units. These multiclausal units may be further combined with other 
clauses or combinations of clauses resulting in increasingly complex syntactic 
structures. However, these complex structures are internally coherent within the 
highest unit of syntax: the syntactic sentence. 

The sentence in Dolakha Newar is the central unit of syntactic and discourse 
structuring. The division of a narrative discourse into sentences is relatively 
straightforward, as sentence boundaries are almost always marked by the pres¬ 
ence of a non-embedded finite verb, which may be followed by sentence-final 
particles (§10.4.2) and occasionally by a postposed noun phrase (§14.4). Within 
these well-defined boundaries, however, the syntax may in principle instantiate 
an infinite number of internal structures. It is at the sentence level that one can 
witness the interaction of the clause-combining strategies described in previous 
chapters and the genius of the design principles that form the basis of the 
grammar. 

It is important to remember, however, that the syntactic structuring of dis¬ 
course only gives a partial view of how speakers are segmenting the speech 
stream into units and relating those units to each other. Simultaneous to the syn¬ 
tactic structuring of speech is the prosodic structuring of speech. Just as clauses 
can combine by regular principles into higher-level units that are syntactic sen¬ 
tences, so intonation units can be combined into higher-level units which I call 
“prosodic sentences”. Although our knowledge of prosody generally, and my 
knowledge of Dolakha Newar prosody in particular, is not as detailed and ex¬ 
tensive as our knowledge of syntax, examining the interaction of the syntactic 
and prosodic levels allows us greater insight into how speakers simultaneously 
utilize these distinct domains in the formation of sentences and the construction 
of narrative. 

The goal of this chapter is to elucidate a number of features of sentences in 
Dolakha narrative discourse. This includes an examination of the the pervasive 
phenomenon of embedded quotation (§21.3), the syntactic structures that arise 
when different clause-combining strategies are intertwined (§21.4), and the in¬ 
teraction of syntax and prosody (§21.6). Before launching on this exploration, 
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however, it is important to propose a clear definition of the term syntactic sen¬ 
tence (§21.2). The prosodic sentence will be defined in §21.5. 


2. Defining the syntactic sentence 

The syntactic sentence in Dolakha Newar may be defined as in (1): 

(1) The syntactic sentence is a syntactically coherent unit of one or more 
clauses that contain exactly one non-embedded finite verb. 

By “syntactically coherent” I mean that all noun phrases are either verbal argu¬ 
ments or oblique elements, that there are no “stray” elements unrelated semanti¬ 
cally and syntactically to other material (as one might find in periods of speaker 
disfluency), and that each non-finite clause is integrated with the subsequent 
unit following the principles described in the previous chapters. 

By “finite”, I mean a verb form that bears suffixes indicating either the 
tense/person/number complex, or the imperative, prohibitive, or optative 
moods. It is important that the modifier “non-embedded” be part of the defini¬ 
tion, as many sentences contain direct speech which is embedded into larger 
quotative frames. Consider example (2): 

(2) ale “ba am had hal-a ” harj-an ljen-ju? 

then father that what cry.out-3sPST say-PART ask-3sPST 

Then he said: “Father, what cried out?’” 

This sentence contains a direct-quote complement which includes the verb hal-a , 
which is finite due to its third-person-singular past-tense suffix. This finite verb 
is sentence-final only at the level of the embedded direct quote. It is sentence- 
internal with respect to the higher syntactic level, as the direct quote constitutes 
the grammatical object complement of the transitive verb hatj-an (§ 18.2.3). It is 
the non-embedded finite verb ljen-ju which marks the end of the integrated set 
of three clauses (the embedded clause, the participial clause, and the matrix 
clause) which together form a complete syntactic sentence. 

By the definition given above, non-finite verbs cannot end complete syntac¬ 
tic sentences. Instead, non-finite verbs indicate that a syntactic relationship 
holds between the non-finite clause and a following element, either a noun (in 
the case of relative clauses), a verb (in the case of nominalizations and comple¬ 
ment clauses), or a clause (in the case of participial clauses). 

There are two quite limited constructions which constitute exceptions to this. 
The first is the construction I refer to as “non-embedded nominalization”, which 
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appears to function as a focus construction (§17.2.3). This construction is an ex¬ 
ception to the generalization that sentences end in a non-embedded finite verb, 
as nominalizations are non-finite. One can identify non-embedded nominaliza- 
tions by the absence of a following head noun or complement-taking predicate, 
and by the production of intonation contours typical of sentence ends. In my 
narrative data, this construction is rare; when it does occur, it is usually in 
quoted speech. 

The second construction which constitutes an exception to the definition of 
sentence is the correlative construction, which combines two finite clauses in a 
tightly integrated fashion. This is exceptional in t}iat it involves two finite verbs 
but only one syntactic sentence. Although the two clauses in this construction 
are finite, they do not show the syntactic independence characteristic of separate 
sentences, but are syntactically and semantically integrated. As this construction 
does not involve nominalization, complementation, or the participial construc¬ 
tion, it has not been previously described. A brief overview is thus given here. 


2.1. The correlative construction: Two finite clauses in one syntactic sentence 

The correlative construction involves the combination of two clauses, both with 
finite verbs. The first, “correlative”, clause contains an interrogative pronoun 
which is necessarily coreferential with an argument of the second clause. This 
argument is usually instantiated by a deictic pronoun, as in examples (3)—(5): 

(3) jana nasputi=ku guli nyen-a amli bi-sin 

lsGEN ear=LOC how.much fit-3sPST that.much give-IMP 

‘However much (rice) fits into my ear, give me that much (rice).’ 

(4) amta had phon-ai thanu tule=Tj amu bir-ai 
3sDAT what ask.for-3sPR today until=EXT that give-3sPR 

‘Whatever (one) asks him for, even until today he gives it.’ 

(5) gunan bama=e kha ljen-ai amun sukha sir-ai 
who.ERG parent=GEN talk listen-3sPR 3sERG happiness know-3sPR 

‘Whoever listens to his/her parent’s advice, s/he knows happiness.’ 

Functionally, the interrogative pronoun defines an indefinite set of possible ref¬ 
erents (e.g. various amounts (3), various things (4), various people (5)). The 
correlative clause identifies a subset of those referents (respectively in the ex¬ 
amples: the particular amount that fits in the ear, the subset of things that one 
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asks him for, the subset of people who listen to their parents). The second 
clause then predicates something about that subset, which is generally referred 
to by a deictic pronoun. Correlative clauses have a similar function to relative 
clauses in that they define a set of possible referents by associating that set with 
a predication in which it is an argument. However, with correlative clauses, the 
referents of the set are generally unknown, non-specific, and indefinite. 

Examples (6) and (7) illustrate that the coreferential argument in a correla¬ 
tive structure need not be realized by a deictic pronoun in the second clause, but 
may be elided. It is interesting that these are my only two examples of this 
structure, and both have a copula as the verb in the first clause: 

(6) muca=e ma=ri gun khyaij dudu mut-ke bi-u 

child=GEN mother=IND who be milk squirt-CAUS.PART give-IMP 

‘Whoever is the child’s mother, squirt breast milk (into the child’s 
mouth).’ 

(7) hati kha khyarj janta har-sin 
what talk be lsDAT say-lMP 

‘Whatever the talk is, tell it to me.’ 

Note also that example (6) illustrates that the coreferential argument may have 
different grammatical roles in the two clauses; in the first clause, the argument 
gun is the copula subject, whereas in the second clause, it is the A. Example (8) 
illustrates that the argument need not hold the same grammatical relation either, 
as the coreferential argument is the grammatical object of the first clause and is 
grammatically oblique (in a postpositional phrase) in the second: 

(8) ba=n gunta bir-agu ame napa u-i 

father=ERG who. DAT give-2hPR 3sGEN with go-lFUT 

‘Father whomever you give me to, I will go with him.’ 

Although the correlative construction contains two finite clauses, I am 
strongly inclined to analyze the construction as comprising a single syntactic 
sentence. This is primarily due to its constructional nature. Syntactic sentences 
in this language are strongly delineated and constitute significant and independ¬ 
ent units of a discourse. The correlative construction does not instantiate two 
sentences in this sense; it is highly limited, and the two clauses are not each ex¬ 
pandable by the various types of clause combining found in the language. In¬ 
stead, the construction is both specialized and limited in its functional and struc¬ 
tural properties. It requires the use of an interrogative pronoun in the first clause 
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and either a pronoun or an elided noun phrase in the second. It is also required 
that the arguments be coreferential. Such constraints on functional and syntactic 
cross-referencing are not found across the boundaries of ordinary sentences. 

The correlative construction appears to be a caique on similar patterns in 
Indo-Aryan languages. I make this presumption based on the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of Tibeto-Burman languages do not utilize correlative constructions, but 
that they are common in Indo-Aryan languages (Masica 1991: 410-411) and in 
at least some other Tibeto-Burman languages in the Indian subcontinent (Sub- 
barao and Kevichusa 1999). One significant difference is that Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages tend to have a distinct set of relative pronouns which occur in the cor¬ 
relative clause; Dolakhae, which lacks relative pronouns, uses interrogative 
pronouns. 


3. Quoted speech 

The incorporation of reported speech into narrative is a pervasive phenomenon 
in Dolakha Newar. The majority of reported speech is incorporated as direct 
quotation. It allows for the direct expression of the words, thoughts, and feel¬ 
ings of the narrative’s characters, and thus enriches and enlivens the story. Indi¬ 
rect quotation is also attested within complements of haij-a kha [say-NR2 talk]; 
this is discussed in §18.2.2. 

One way to conceptualize the incorporation of direct speech into a narrative 
is to consider the different roles or “voices” that the speaker takes on in narra¬ 
tive production." These are listed in (9): 

(9) Voice of self 

Voice of narrator 
Voice of character 

Voice of character producing the voice of another character 

The voice of the self is grounded in the physical and temporal setting in which 
the narrative is told. This voice is often produced before and after the narrative, 
when the speaker may ask questions about the microphone, relate that s/he is 
about to begin, or indicate that s/he is finished. Sometimes the voice of self is 
temporarily produced in the middle of the narrative as an aside, either providing 
clarification about something in the immediate physical environment, evaluative 
commentary, or metalinguistic comments. 

The beginning of a narrative, and hence the shift from voice of the speaker 
to voice of the narrator, is indicated a number of ways, depending largely on the 
genre of the narrative and whether it is embedded into a broader discourse or 
produced independently, as for a linguist with a tape recorder. Since most of my 
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narratives are folk stories, the most common device to mark the beginning of a 
narrative is the use of a conventionalized sentence, generally a variation on thi- 
gur des=ku thi-ma XX da-u [one-CL country=LOC XX exist-3PA] ‘In a country 
there lived a XX’, where XX is one or more of the major characters in the story. 
In addition, speakers often pause substantially before beginning the narrative, 
and they generally start with a relatively slow rate of speech which speeds up as 
the story moves past the initial phases. 

More complex than shifting from the voice of the speaker to the voice of the 
narrator is the shift from the voice of the narrator to the voice of one of the 
characters. This is the process involved in the incorporation of reported speech. 
A simple example is given in (10); quoted material is given in bold: 

(10) kehe=uri=n “au thika jur-a ka” hat]-an hat-cu 

y.sister=IND=ERG now just.right be-3sPST ASS say-PART say-3sPST 

‘The younger sister said: “Now everything is just right”.’ 

The quotative frame in this example is kehe-uri=n ... haij-an hat-cu. For these 
words the speaker maintains the voice of the narrator. In the production of the 
direct quote, au thika jur-a ka, the speaker produces the voice of the character, 
here the younger sister who is one of three protagonists in the story. The quota¬ 
tive frame, while not always used, serves to aid in marking the transition be¬ 
tween these voices. This is especially true of the quotative verbs, which gener¬ 
ally follow the quoted text, and overtly mark the shift back to the mainline nar¬ 
rative. 

Most quotative constructions have the structure shown in (10). The element 
that precedes the direct quote is an ergative-marked noun phrase (sometimes 
there is also a dative-marked noun phrase that refers to the addressee), and this 
could in principle be followed by any transitive predication. There is thus no 
overt marker in the quotative clause which signals the speaker’s shift from the 
voice of the narrator to the voice of character prior to the production of the 
quoted material. Instead, the shift must be inferred from the changes in deixis 
that occur when the speaker shifts into the direct quote. In (10), the use of the 
temporal adverb au ‘now’ marks a shift in temporal deixis; it clearly does not 
refer to a “now” at the narrative level (as the narrative denotes events in the 
past), so it signals a shift to the quotative level and the perspective of the char¬ 
acter. In addition to shifts in temporal deixis, it is also common to find shifts in 
personal deixis (e.g. production of first-person pronouns), or spatial deixis (e.g. 
‘here’). 

In addition to the deictic shifts that are marked through the speaker’s use of 
personal pronouns, adverbials, tense makers, and demonstratives, speakers may 
also mark the shift to a character’s voice by prosodic means. For example, it is 
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quite common for there to be an intonation break between the beginning of the 
quotative frame and the direct quote. In addition, speakers often mark the voice 
of the character by changes in amplitude, pitch, or degree of accentuation, and 
by the production of particular terminal intonation contours. The direct quote in 
the following example occurs without any quotative frame. Instead, there are a 
number of prosodic and lexical cues which together indicate the status of the 
material as a direct quote. Example (11) is transcribed prosodically. Prosodic 
transcription conventions are given in Table 41; full discussion of prosodic 
categories is provided in Chapter 3. 

(11) .. A datjga par-ai ju- ju-eni “lo babu. /\ 

astonishment feel-BV be-FS be-PART EXCL baby 

.. A thijin u anautha kha khoij-gu. _ 

lpINC.ERG this strange matter see-lpPST 

. am karan-na, / 
that reason=INST 

.. inagu kha=ri gun!txi=ij da-hat ” \\ 

this.type matter=IND who.DAT=EXT PROH-say 

‘He felt astonished: “Lo, Baby! We saw a strange thing. For that reason, 

don’t tell this type of thing to anyone!”’ 

The prosodic cues that indicate the shift to the voice of the character begin with 
the emphatic accent on the vocative noun in the first intonation unit, together 
with the rise-fall terminal intonation contour, which is primarily used for ex¬ 
clamatory utterances. The speaker is clearly producing an intonation pattern that 
might reflect the real intonation of a person producing this utterance in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the story. The second intonation unit has the high-level intona¬ 
tion contour which is most typically found with quoted speech, so serves to 
mark this as a continuation of the character’s voice. The third intonation unit 
has a rising contour to mark non-finality and anticipation of an additional unit. 
The final unit contains an emphatic accent of truly dramatic proportions fol¬ 
lowed by an equally dramatic fall accompanied by creaky voice. Thus the pros¬ 
ody allows for the dramatization of the direct quote and circumvents the need 
for an overt quotative frame. 
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Table 41. Prosodic transcription conventions 


Prosodic Transcription Conventions 

Terminal contours 

High-falling terminal contour 

w 


Mid-falling terminal contour 

\ 


Level terminal contour 



Rising terminal contour 

/ 


Marked-rising terminal contour 

// 


Rise-fall terminal contour 

Transitional continuity 

Final transitional continuity 

Continuing transitional continuity 

Accents 

A 


Phrasal accent 

A 


Emphatic accent 

Pause (written at the beginning of the line) 

Short pause (100-200 milliseconds) 

Medium pause (300-600 milliseconds) 

Long pause (over 700 milliseconds) 

! 

() 

duration 

specified 


While the majority of quotative frames are of the type shown in (10), with 
elements of the frame both preceding and following the direct quote, there is 
also another, less common, structure which, in my data, is used primarily by 
younger speakers. In this structure, the quotative verb is followed by the mor¬ 
pheme ki, a complementizer borrowed from Nepali, with the direct quote post- 
posed. This appears to be a direct caique on the Nepali quotative construction. 
An example is given in (12): 

(12) amun hat-ai ki “janta chin da-syat”! 

3sERG say-3 sPR COMP lsDAT 2sERG PROH-kill 

‘He said: “Don’t you kill me!’” 

When speakers use this structure, the shift to the character’s voice is overtly 
marked. The shift back to the voice of the narrator is most commonly accom¬ 
plished by a recapitulation, such as anthi hat-ijasin [that.manner say-when] 
‘When (s/he) said that’. 
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3.1. Quoted speech and syntactic complexity 

The pervasive incorporation of quoted speech in narrative discourse often leads 
to syntactic sentences of considerable complexity. As argued in §18.2.3, direct 
quotes are grammatically object complements, functioning as grammatical ob¬ 
jects of utterance verbs. In addition, direct quotes may themselves be complex, 
containing dependent clauses, examples (13)—(15), or multiple sentences, ex¬ 
amples (16)—(17). 

(13) thi-ma=n “bhanche=ke u-i darsa 

one-CL=ERG cook=ALL go-INF if 

jarvta ja vli vli khene na-ita bi-eu” hat-ai ha 

lsDAT rice little little PRT eat-PURP give-3FUT say-3sPR EVID 

‘One said: “If I go to a cook, he will give me a little bit of rice to eat”.’ 

(14) ale “hira=e ja hira=e ja 

then diamond=GEN rice diamond=GEN rice 

ha-en bi-u” hat-cu 
bring-PART give-IMP say-3sPST 

‘(The bird) said: “Bring and give (him) diamond rice”.’ 

(15) ale “oho ustule jal yerj-an 
then oho this.much net do-PART 

jam kae mica tuka ju-en con-a” hatj-an 

lsGEN son daughter actually be-PART stay-3sPST say-PART 

bobu=ri=n si-en 
father=IND=ERG know-PART 

‘Then, saying: “Oho, doing this much of a net (i.e. there has been this 
much deception), it turns out these are actually my sons and daughter”, 
the father knew.’ 
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(16) ale pharsi=n “janta bu-en sima thabi 

then pumpkin=ERG lsDAT carry-PART tree top 

ta-en bi-u jin sona kha-i” hat-cu 

put-PART give-IMP lsERG flower pick-lFUT say-3sPST 

‘Then the pumpkin said: “Carry me and put me on the top of the tree. I 
will pick the flower”.’ 

(17) amun “u jai]gal=e raja ji twj khyatj 

3sERG this jungle=GEN king Is FOC be 

mebu ma-da” hat-ai 

other NEG-exist say-3sPR 

‘He said: “The king of this jungle is me. There is no other”.’ 

The incorporation of direct speech containing multiple independent finite 
clauses is common. In many examples, the direct quotations contain extended 
conversational turns, as in (18): 

(18) the-i-ho “chi hatta yer-an? chana mega 

arrive-when 2s why come-2sPR 2sGEN yesterday 

mirje oij-gu nis-ma=tj chana dida=pen khyatj. 

before.yesterday go-NRl two-CL=EXT 2sGEN e.brother=PL be 

chi misami hatta ithi yerj-an yer-an? 

2s woman why like.this do-PART come-2sPR 

chi misami katakat maramar harj-a thm dam. 

2s woman katakat maramar say-NR2 place exist 

chi do-o.” haij-an hat-cu. 

2s PROH-go say-PART say-3 sPST 

‘When she arrived, (the yogi) said: “Why do you come? The two who 
went yesterday and the day before are your older brothers. Why do you, 
woman, come doing this? You are at the place called Katakat Maramar. 
Don’t go”.’ 

Despite the fact that the embedded quotations are complex, even containing 
multiple independent sentences, matrix clauses in such sentences are still syn- 
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tactically coherent. Example (18) is a typical OV sentence, containing only one 
non-embedded finite verb, hat-cu ‘said’, in the last line. This construction allows 
for the expansion of the object into, in principle, an infinite number of syntactic 
sentences of any level of complexity. Of course, speakers and hearers are con¬ 
strained by processing considerations. In the preceding example, the grammati¬ 
cal object is about as long and complex as any in my data. It is interesting to 
note that most of the sentences in embedded quotations are short and to the 
point; perhaps the overall syntactic complexity of the construction is balanced 
by reduced syntactic complexity in the embedded sentences. 

The combination of the embedding of direct quotes as syntactic objects with 
the use of the participial construction on quotative verbs allows for a single syn¬ 
tactic sentence to contain an entire dialogic conversation, as exemplified in (19) 
(also discussed in Genetti and Slater 2004: 18-21). The finite verbs of the em¬ 
bedded quotations are underlined; the fourth line is a verbless equational clause 
so has no finite verb. 

(19) dokhuseij sabha jur-ijasin bisma-ta tu 
all meeting happen-when Bhisma=DAT FOC 


“chin 

tu 

yer-i 

mal-a 

u 

raje. 

2sERG 

FOC 

do-INF 

must-3 sPST this 

kingdom 

chin 

tu 

yer-i 

mal-a 

u 

raje 

2serg 

FOC 

do-INF 

must-3sPST this 

kingdom 


haij-an hat-nasin 
say-PART say-when 

“ji ya pariwar niyojan ju-i dorj-gu mi 

Is TOP family planning happen-INF finish-NRl man 

tyagi barta =n jin ma-vet-ki 
denial fast=INST lsERG NEG-do-lsPST 

u raje janta ma=rj mal 

this kingdom lsDAT need=EXT (NEG)need 

ga ddi=ku co—tj mo-con-si ” hatj-a-lagin 
throne=LOC stay=EXT NEG-stay-lsPR say-NR2-because 
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“au had yer-iui le.” hat-rjasin 
now what do-NR3 PRT say-when 

“e hatbj apat par-ai jur-sa 
EXCL anything trouble befall-BV happen-if 

ji samj-ai iur-sin na mahaij-an 

Is remember-BV happen-IMP AGR mother say-PART 

byasji haij-an ta-u 
Byasji say-PART put-3 sPA 

‘When they all had a meeting, (someone) said to Bhisma: “You are the 
one who must rule this kingdom. You are the one who must rule this 
kingdom.” When (someone) said that, (he) said: “As for me, I am a man 
who has had family planning (vasectomy). Because of (my commitment 
to) self-denial and fasting, I will not do it. I do not need this kingdom. I 
won’t sit on the throne at all.” Because (he) said that, (they) said: “Now 
what to do?”, and when (they) said that, [Satyawati remembered that] 
(Byas) had said: “Hey, if any trouble befalls you, remember me 
mother”.’ 

I consider this to be a single syntactic sentence, since it has only one finite verb 
which is not embedded within a direct quote. All the quotative verbs prior to the 
last line are in non-finite forms. This sentence begins with an adverbial clause, 
then contains four direct quotes, three of which are internally complex. First, the 
people of the country address Bhisma, then Bhisma replies, then the people 
wonder what to do. Finally, Byas’ earlier speech to his mother is recalled. This 
extended conversation strikes a native English speaker as being rather long and 
unwieldy as a single sentence, hence the more natural-sounding English transla¬ 
tion given, with the information parsed into multiple English sentences. How¬ 
ever, in Dolakha Newar this is clearly a single well-formed syntactic sentence, 
which follows all the regular principles of clause combining for the language. 

It is important to note that imposing any syntactic sentence boundaries inter¬ 
nal to this sentence results in problematic fragmented structures. For example, if 
one wished to analyze this section of the narrative as a series of shorter syntac¬ 
tic sentences, one could try imposing syntactic boundaries at the completion of 
each embedded syntactic sentence. For example, the middle lines could be syn¬ 
tactically parsed as follows: 
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(20) u raje janta ma-ij mal 

this kingdom lsDAT need=EXT NEG.need 

‘I don’t need this kingdom.’ 

(21) ga ddi=ku co-ij mo-con-zi 

throne =LOC stay=EXT NEG-stay-lsPR 

‘I won’t sit on the throne.’ 

(22) haij-a-lagin au had ver-iui le? 

say-NR2-because now what do-NR3 PRT 

‘Because he said this: “Now what to do?”’ 

(23) hat-ijasin 

say-when 

‘When they said this...’ 

When this analysis is applied to the entire exchange in (19), a number of prob¬ 
lems arise. For example, the dative-marked argument in the first line of the ex¬ 
ample is an argument of the quotative verb hat-nasin ‘when said’ in the fourth 
line. An analysis which puts a sentence boundary after each finite embedded 
clause would necessarily parse these into separate syntactic units, leaving the 
dative-marked noun phrase “stranded” and its dative casemarking unexplained. 
Another problem would be the status of the now sentence-initial quotative verbs 
such as hatj-a-lagin in (22). Such examples do not occur with any nominal or 
deictic reference to the quoted material, a gap which has no explanation if these 
really constitute separate sentence-initial clauses. Also, in this analysis, such 
verbs appear to have the character of recapitulation (§19.4.4), but rather than 
repeating the previous predicate (which in this analysis lacks a verb), they pro¬ 
duce the verb that the previous predicate was missing. 

All of these problems are avoided if one identifies the syntactic sentence as a 
coherent syntactic unit ending in a non-embedded finite verb and understands 
the long-distance grammatical relationships between elements with intervening 
quoted material. An interesting question that such complexity brings up is the 
issue of preplanning. Although there is no direct psycholinguistic evidence, it 
appears to me that such sentences, though complex, do not require that the 
speaker have the entire sentence planned ahead of time. Instead, the syntax of 
the language is structured in such a way as to allow the speaker a considerable 
degree of “online” flexibility in deciding when to close the sentence off; indeed, 
the speaker has that option at every non-embedded verb. This, in turn, results in 
flexibility in the amount of content to be packaged into a single syntactic sen- 
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tence. In the example given, a solution to a conflict is proposed in the first quo¬ 
tation, but is dashed in the second. The third quotation repeats the hopelessness 
of the situation, while the fourth points the way to the actual solution. Since the 
syntax of the language is able to incorporate through embedding the entire array 
of syntactic structures, the speaker can in this way use the sentence as a signifi¬ 
cant unit in structuring the discourse (Genetti and Slater 2004). 


4. Other types of syntactic complexity 

Chapters 17 through 20 described the major strategies by which clauses are 
combined into sentences: nominalization, complementation, the participial con¬ 
struction, and adverbial clauses. The goal of each chapter was to outline the 
syntactic properties of each type of clause combining and to comment on how 
each is used in Dolakhae discourse. This was most easily accomplished by se¬ 
lecting examples that were relatively straightforward, and not complicated by 
the interaction of distinct syntactic structures. While a necessary approach for 
expository reasons, this has perhaps led to an oversimplified view of Dolakha 
Newar syntax. Interaction of distinct types of clause combining is common, and 
the resulting syntactic structures are notably complex. The complexity, how¬ 
ever, is easily analyzable once the basic design principles of linear sequencing 
and hierarchical organization via embedding are understood. 

Clauses are put into linear sequences by one of two construction types, the 
participial construction and the adverbial-clause construction. At the end of 
each clause, a speaker has the choice either to close off the syntactic sentence 
by the production of a finite verb or to continue the sentence. If continuation is 
chosen, the speaker then can choose to specify the nature of the interproposi- 
tional relation between the joined clauses with an adverbial suffix, or can 
choose not to specify interpropositional relations by adding the participial suf¬ 
fix. Both of these construction types result in a linear sequence of clauses. 
Within each clause, any argument position can in turn be embedded in one of 
two ways, creating a hierarchical structure. It can be realized as a clause, hence 
constitute a complement, or it can contain a clause internal to the noun phrase, 
i.e. a relative clause. Speakers mark these two types of embedding by the mor¬ 
phology on the verb of the embedded clause, the presence or absence of a head 
noun, or by the various means for marking embedded direct quotation outlined 
in §19.4.3. The syntactic complexity of Dolakha discourse is largely due to the 
recursion of these structures. Thus, any embedded constituent can be syntacti¬ 
cally expanded by linear sequencing, and any clause in a linear sequence can be 
syntactically expanded by embedding. While the discussion in Chapters 17 and 
18 primarily focused on nominalized and complement clauses, in actual fact, 
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embedded constituents often consist of multiclausal structures which them¬ 
selves have varying degrees of complexity. 

We can represent linear sequencing and embedding in a simple graphic for¬ 
mat. Horizontal arrows can represent linear sequencing, with clause boundaries 
marked by a “pipe” (short vertical line). Vertical arrows can represent embed¬ 
ding; the point of intersection between the vertical and horizontal lines repre¬ 
sents the NP which is either embedded itself or contains a relative clause. Thus 
Figure 26 illustrates a structure where two clauses are in linear sequence and the 
first contains a single embedded clause. 

I - 1 - J - 1 


Figure 26. Structural representation of two clauses in sequence, the first of which 
contains an embedded clause 

We will begin our discussion of complexity with a relatively simple exam¬ 
ple, given in (24): 

(24) amun ha-en ta-e ni-sar dyaba 

3sERG bring-PART keep-NR2 two-hundred money 

amu che dani=n kar-ai 
that house owner=ERG take-3 sPR 

‘The householder took the two-hundred rupees that he had brought and 
had with him.’ 

In this example, the O of the transitive verb kar- ‘take’ is given in the first line. 
The head noun dyaba ‘money’ is modified by a numeral and by a relative con¬ 
struction, amun ha-en ta-e [3sERG bring-PART keep-NR2] ‘that which he brought 
and kept (i.e. had with him)’. This relative construction contains two verbs 
joined by the participial construction. Together they form a complex verb 
phrase which share a single subject amun ‘he’ and a single object. The object is 
obligatorily not realized within the relative clause, as it is coreferential with the 
head noun. This example illustrates a linear structure (the participial construc¬ 
tion) within an embedded structure (the relative clause), as illustrated in Figure 
27: 
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-►- 

Figure 27. The participial construction within an embedded clause 

The next example is taken from the same narrative. The relative clause has 
the same structure as in (24), but in this example, the noun phrase that contains 
the relative clause functions as the object of an infinitive clause which is the 
syntactic complement of the verb mal-a ‘must’: 

(25) a mun ha-en ta-e dyaba pul-i mal-a 

3sERG bring-PART put-NR2 money pay-INF must-3 sPST 

‘(He) must pay the money he has brought and has with him.’ 

Thus this is an example of a linear structure within an embedded structure 
which is itself embedded, as illustrated in Figure 28: 


Figure 28. A participial clause within an embedded clause which is itself embedded 

Example (26) illustrates a syntactic sentence in which a relative clause is 
embedded in a noun phrase which is an argument of a complement clause. This 
complement clause is embedded within a participial clause, which is in linear 
sequence with two other clauses: 

(26) [che=ku=ri~na chanta bi-e ma-sa-ku 

house=LOC=IND=ABL 2sDAT give-NR2 NEG-tasty-NR 1 
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ma-sa-ku cyby] NP 

NEG-tasty-NR 1 things 

sumake na-e suka-en janta ha-en bi-u 

silently eat-NR2 pretend-PART lsDAT bring-PART give-IMP 

‘Silently pretend to eat the not-tasty not-tasty food that they give you 
from in the house and bring and give it to me.’ 


This structure is represented in Figure 29: 



Figure 29. An embedded clause within an embedded clause within the first clause of a 
participial chain 

The final example to be discussed is complicated not only because of the 
combination of hierarchical and linear structures, but also because of the ability 
of the participial and adverbial structures to conjoin verb phrases as well as en¬ 
tire clauses (see §19.5.2). The example is given in (27). 

(27) ale buda ja na-i-ta on-nasin 

then old.man rice eat-INF-PURP go-when 

thosi-e kawaph dak-e ha-en ta-e khon-ai 

meat=GEN ball make-PART bring-PART put-NR2 see-3 sPR 

‘Then when the old man went to eat rice, he saw that (she) had made, 
brought, and put meatballs.’ 

Beginning with the basic syntactic structure, we can see that this example con¬ 
sists of two adverbial clauses followed by a finite clause. The finite clause con¬ 
tains a complement structure, which consists of three clauses in linear order, 
linked by the participial construction, as represented in Figure 30: 
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Figure 30. A three-clause participial chain embedded into a finite clause preceded by 
two adverbial clauses 

While Figure 30 represents the basic overall structure of the sentence in lin¬ 
ear and hierarchical terms, it does not do justice to its complexity. Note that the 
argument buda ‘old man’ does not have a casemarker. This means that it is nec¬ 
essarily the subject of the intransitive verb on-nasin ‘go-when’ rather than the 
transitive verb na-i-ta ‘to eat’. While this type of case prolepsis is common with 
the participial construction, it is rare with adverbial clauses. Its existence here 
implies a tight integration of the two clauses. Following the analysis of case 
prolepsis with participial clauses (§19.5.1), I will assume that it indicates that 
this example involves the combination of two verb phrases into a complex verb 
phrase, and that they thus share a single subject. This analysis is represented 
with square brackets in (28): 

(28) ale [buda] SUBJ [\ja na-i-ta ] w [on-nasin] VP ]vp 

then old.man rice eat-INF-PURP go-when 

‘When the old man went to eat rice...’ 

Moving to the next line, we see that the transitive verbs combined by the parti¬ 
cipial construction all share the same object, which is mentioned once, before 
the first verb. Following the analysis of such constructions given in Chapter 20, 
this single noun phrase is analyzed as the object of a complex verb phrase con¬ 
taining all three verbs. The noun phrase and complex verb phrase together are 
embedded as the complement object of khon-ai, as shown in (29): 

(29) [[thosi-e kawaph] 0 [[dak-e]vp [ha-en] w [£a-e] VP ] V p]NP-o khon-ai 

meat=GEN ball make-PART bring-PART put-NR2 see-3sPR 

‘He saw that she had made, brought, and put meatballs.’ 

There are a number of repercussions of this type of syntactic analysis, the 
details of which are beyond the scope of the present book. One point which I 
will discuss briefly is that the analysis given here, which allows verbs and verb 
phrases to be combined linearly into complex VPs, implies that there is consid- 
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erably less zero anaphora in the syntax of this language than one might other¬ 
wise assume. For example, under this type of analysis, the complex verb phrase 
in (29) has only one unexpressed argument, the A, referentially the woman who 
made the meatballs. The expressed O holds grammatical relations with all three 
verbs. A more traditional analysis that did not allow for the combination of 
verbs into complex verb phrases would necessarily analyze this example as hav¬ 
ing five unexpressed arguments. Each of the three clauses would have an unex¬ 
pressed A, and two of the clauses would have an unexpressed O. The analysis 
given seems preferable to one which ignores the tight integration of the struc¬ 
ture. 100 

Another interesting theoretical issue that this analysis raises is the nature of 
the syntactic unit “clause”. Throughout this book, I have been using the term as 
it is commonly used in linguistics, to refer to a verb with its associated argu¬ 
ments and adjuncts. However, when one begins to examine the syntax of com¬ 
plex sentences in more detail, the notion of clause shifts subtly. Consider again 
the final line of example (30). How many clauses are involved? The analysis 
given here, which combines verb phrases into complex VPs, suggests that the 
embedded portion is a single “clause” with multiple predicates. By the more 
traditional analysis, in which every verb instantiates a clause, the embedded 
portion constitutes three clauses. However, the combination of three clauses 
would not constitute a syntactic sentence, as it doesn’t end in a non-embedded 
finite verb. Instead, it represents a syntactic level intermediate to the clause and 
the sentence. 

As is often the case, the complex syntax of the language allows for multiple 
analyses and interpretations, each based upon different theoretical assumptions 
and with distinct theoretical implications. The approach taken briefly here and 
in Chapter 19 is both innovative and non-conformist. In my opinion, it best 
represents the organizational principles of this language. While I am aware that 
many will take issue with some of the analysis, I hope that it will provide a brief 
shift in perspective that may prove insightful. 


5. Defining the prosodic sentence 

Chapter 3 described various aspects of the prosody of Dolakha Newar, includ¬ 
ing the division of speech into intonation units, types of phrasal accents, four 
phonological terminal intonation contours (fall, level, rise, rise-fall), and the 
two-way functional distinction of transitional continuity (final, continuing). In 
this chapter, we will examine the combination of intonation units into higher- 
level prosodic units. I call these units “prosodic sentences”, due to their fasci¬ 
nating parallels with syntactic sentences in this language. These parallels exist 
not only at the level of structure (discussed below), but also at the functional 
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level: prosodic and syntactic sentences are both used to exhaustively divide the 
narrative into internally coherent units which serve to organize the discourse. 
Syntactic and prosodic sentences largely overlap, but speakers may choose to 
offset the boundaries for interesting functional effects (§21.6.2). 

The prosodic sentence in Dolakha Newar is defined by Genetti and Slater 
(2004) as in (31): 

(31) The prosodic sentence is a prosodic macro-unit optionally containing 
any number of prosodic units with continuing intonation and necessarily 
ending in a prosodic unit with final intonation. 

Thus prosodic sentences usually comprise multiple intonation units. The pro¬ 
sodic cohesion is produced by the interplay between the continuing transitional 
continuity of the non-final intonation units and the final transitional continuity 
of the final intonation unit. Consider examples (32) and (33) (note that the last 
IU in (32) is too long to fit on one line so is wrapped over two lines): 

(32) .. pusata ''mahina-e, // 

Pusata month=GEN 

barta A con-tjasin, // 

Barta stay-when 

... (2.12) ith- ''tirtha u-i-ta oij-gu 

FS pilgrimage go-INF-PURP go-3PA 

parasar risL \\ 

Parasar Risi 

‘When he was observing the fast of the month of Pusata, Parasar Risi 
went to go on a pilgrimage.’ 

(33) ... (1.2) kwakarbeij=na a!pai sa nar-tjasin, // 

frog=ERG that.big cow eat-when 

... libi bobu ''daijgai par-ai jur-a. \ 

later father astonishment feel-BV be-3sPST 

‘When he saw a frog eating a cow that big, then the father was 
astonished.’ 

Both of these are typical examples of prosodic sentences, where the continuing 
units have rising intonation and the final units have falls. However, not all pro- 
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sodic sentences are of this type. For example, falling intonation can be used in 
continuing contexts, usually when it marks a contrastive noun phrase (§3.4.1), 
thus can indicate continuing transitional continuity, as in the following example 
(note that the second intonation unit in (34) is too long to fit on one line, so it 
has been wrapped and further indented): 


(34) . A thi-ma=n y \ 

one-CL=ERG 


.. A bhanche=ke u-i darsa janta ja 
cook=DAT go-INF if lsDAT rice 

uli-uli na-i-ta A bi-eu hat-ai ha. \\ 

little-little eat-INF-PURP give-3FUT say-3sPR EVID 

‘One (of the three) said: “If I go to a cook, he will give me a little rice 
to eat”.’ 


It is important to note that there appears to be substantial inter-speaker variation 
in the frequency and function of particular contours. The following example 
was produced by a speaker who never used a marked rise in the data examined, 
but instead made extensive use of rise-fall contours in the environment where 
others used marked rise. He also frequently used level contours on intonation 
units which consisted of a single noun phrase. However, it is clear from the 
morphosyntax and discourse structure that each of these units has continuing 
transitional continuity. The speaker doesn’t reach a possible completion point, 
syntactic or prosodic, until the production of the last intonation unit in the ex¬ 
ample, which has a falling intonation contour: 

(35) ... (.09) ale am A takku, f\ 

then that time 

. A bau-ri } 
father=IND 

A kana ju-i dotj-guju. \ 

blind become-INF finish-3pPA 

‘Then at that time, the father had become blind.’ 

It should be noted that prosodic sentences do not necessarily contain syntac¬ 
tic sentences, but may co-occur with lists or other types of structures, as in the 
following example, which summarizes the order of birth of three sons: 
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(36) ... bi A dur, // 

Bidur 

... pan A duk, // 

Panduk 

... A dirtarastra. \ 

Dhirtarastra 

‘Bidur, Panduk, Dhirtarastra.’ 

In the absence of morphosyntax or other lexical material, it is the prosodic 
structure which provides cohesion to these otherwise independent morphosyn- 
tactic units, and thus creates the list. 


6. Syntax-prosody interactions 

6.1. Parallels in syntactic and prosodic structure 

One of the reasons why prosodic sentences are of particular interest in Dolakha 
Newar is that the verb-final syntactic typology of the language allows a number 
of interesting parallels between the syntactic and the prosodic structures of the 
language (Genetti 2003b). One way in which the prosodic and syntactic levels 
are parallel is in the positioning of the morphosyntactic and prosodic structural 
cues. At the morphosyntactic level, the cues consist primarily of the verbal suf¬ 
fixes that occur clause-finally. Finite suffixes indicate completion at the syntac¬ 
tic level, while non-finite suffixes mark various types of dependent clauses, 
hence non-completion. At the prosodic level, the cues of continuation and final¬ 
ity are the terminal intonation contours, with the locus of the significant intona- 
tional movement occurring at the end of the intonation unit. Since many pro¬ 
sodic units end in a clause-final verb, this means that the markers of prosodic 
and syntactic continuity are usually produced simultaneously in this language. 
This situation is unlikely to be found in languages, such as English, which mark 
clausal relationships with clause-initial adverbial conjunctions. Consider exam¬ 
ple (37): 
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(37) .. A khu-ma muca janm-ai ju-ene , / 

six-CL child bom-BV be-PART 

am muca=pen thau thau A thai on-a. \ 

that child=PL REFL REFL place go-3sPST 

‘The six children were bom and those children went to their own 
homes.’ 

In this prosodic sentence, the terminal rising contour of the first intonation unit 
is entirely realized on the participial suffix -ene. In the second unit, the falling 
contour is realized over the last two words, with about of a third of the contour 
occurring on the finite suffix. Thus, the markers of continuation and finality at 
both levels are cotemporaneous. 

Another parallelism between the morphosyntactic and prosodic levels comes 
from the positioning of dependent, non-finite clauses prior to the finite clause. 
This pervasive syntactic pattern is directly paralleled by the prosodic structure 
in which a sequence of units with continuing transitional continuity is followed 
by a unit with final transitional continuity. This parallelism is represented in 

(38) : 

(38) Morphosyntax . Prosody 

non-finite continuing 

non-finite continuing 

finite final 

Thus, in this language, non-finite clauses overwhelmingly occur with continu¬ 
ing transitional continuity, while finite clauses overwhelmingly occur with final 
transitional continuity. In contrast, languages which allow the positioning of 
dependent clauses after the finite clause may have weaker correlations between 
clause type and intonation contours. 

Finally, the third and most intriguing parallel between the syntactic sentence 
and the prosodic sentence is that both types allow for embedding. Prosodic em¬ 
bedding occurs when one prosodic sentence is completely contained within an¬ 
other prosodic sentence (Genetti and Slater 2004). This phenomenon is robust 
in Dolakha Newar, and occurs primarily in the incorporation of direct quotation 
into the narrative. Often the embedded quotation extends over multiple intona¬ 
tion units, which together form an independent prosodic sentence. This prosodic 
sentence is then embedded into a higher-level prosodic sentence at the level of 
the mainline narrative. Example (39) illustrates this pattern. The example con¬ 
tains six intonation units, one on each line; for ease of reference, the lines have 
been lettered and the quoted material is given in bold: 
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(39) a. ... bisma=ta tjen-tjasin, // 

Bhisma=DAT ask-when 

b. “ A e. I\ 

EXCL 

c. ... A kasi orj-an, / 

Kasi go-PART 

d. A jal-ai jur-sa jvkun, / 
bum-BV be-if only 

e. u 'pap kataun-ai jw-'a.” A 

this sin cut-BV be-3sPST 

f. ... hat-cu. \\ 

say-3sPST 

‘When they asked Bhisma, (he) said: “E! Only if (you) go to Kasi and 
[die by] burning will this sin be cut from you”.’ 


This example contains a complete syntactic sentence, with the sentence bound¬ 
ary indicated by the non-embedded finite verb found in prosodic unit (f). The 
sentence contains embedded quoted material, beginning in line (b) and ending 
in line (e). This embedded material is prosodically and syntactically complete. 
At the prosodic level it contains two prosodic sentences, one in line (b) and one 
in lines (c)-(e), each ending with a final intonation contour. At the syntactic 
level it contains an exclamatory particle, followed by a participial clause, an ad¬ 
verbial clause, and then a finite clause. The embedded material is set within a 
larger sentence, containing a participial clause in (a) and ending in the finite 
verb in (f). Hearers in Dolakha Newar have no problem in understanding that 
the participial construction begun in line (a) is suspended during the switch to 
the quoted material. The lexical cue of the exclamatory particle and the prosodic 
cue of exclamatory intonation both indicate the switch from the mainline to the 
quotative level. The same cues which instruct the hearer to suspend the conver- 
bal construction begun in line (a) until the production of the final finite verb are 
also used to suspend the prosodic sentence begun in the same line. Hearers 
know that the final intonation in line (b) is not linked with that in line (a). In¬ 
stead, the prosodic sentence is suspended until line (f), when the switch back to 
the mainline narrative is accomplished with the production of the quotative 
verb. We can represent this embedding as follows: 
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a. non-final intonation 

b. final (end of first embedded pros, sent.) 

c. non-final 

d. non-final 

e. final (end of second embedded pros, sent.) 

f. final (end of non-embedded prosodic sentence) 

Thus we can clearly see that the embedding occurs at the prosodic level in par¬ 
allel to the embedding which occurs at the syntactic level. 

We have seen that there are three clear parallels between the syntactic and 
prosodic structuring of narrative. First, at both the syntactic and prosodic levels, 
the marking of continuation and finality occur at the end of the relevant unit; 
such marking commonly overlaps temporally. Second, at both the syntactic and 
prosodic level, the non-final units (non-finite clauses, continuing intonation 
units) precede the final units. This is in keeping with the overwhelmingly head- 
final structuring of the language. Third, embedding is attested at both the syn¬ 
tactic and prosodic levels, and again these tend to co-occur temporally. These 
parallels allow speakers to orchestrate their production of syntactic and prosodic 
units, coordinating the two levels such that comparable structures are produced 
simultaneously, providing mutual reinforcement. However, it is also possible 
for speakers to skew the two levels, such that either boundary locations or 
marking of continuation/finality do not co-occur. I refer to such units as “syn¬ 
tax/prosody mismatches” (Genetti 2003b, in press), discussed in the following 
section. 


6.2. Syntax/prosody mismatches 

As mentioned in the preceding section, the syntactic and prosodic boundaries in 
the language are usually correlated in the production of narrative. Genetti and 
Slater (2004), found that in one Dolakhae narrative, 86% of prosodic-unit 
boundaries followed either a noun-phrase or a clause boundary, hence that the 
boundaries between syntactic and prosodic units overwhelmingly co-occur. 
Similar striking results were found for the co-occurrence of the marking of con¬ 
tinuation and finality: 81% of the finite clauses in the narrative occurred with 
final intonation, while 99% of the non-finite clauses occurred with continuing 
intonation. However, these two dimensions are not obligatorily correlated, and 
speakers may choose to skew the two levels for interesting rhetorical effects. 
The fact that the relationships between syntax and prosody are non-obligatory 
renders the attested correlations even more interesting; speakers are choosing to 
produce parallel structures the majority of the time. When speakers make the 
opposite choice, so that the two modalities do not run in tandem, they provide 
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evidence for their independence. The study of such syntax/prosody “mis- 
matches” - cases that go against common patterns of correlation between syntax 
and prosody - is particularly interesting when they are examined in the larger 
discourse context; speakers produce mismatches in order to achieve particular 
communicative aims. 

One type of syntax/prosody “mismatch” is a mismatch in the positioning of 
syntactic and prosodic boundaries. An example is given in (40): 

(40) pusata A main=e, // 

Pusata month=GEN 

barta A con-rjasin, I I 

fast stay-when 

‘When it was the fast of the month of Pusata...’ 

Syntactically, this example consists of a simple intransitive clause with a sub¬ 
ject and an intransitive verb. The subject noun phrase contains a genitive modi¬ 
fier pusata main=e ‘of the month of Pusata’ preceding the head noun barta ‘fast’. 
The result is a well-formed and integrated clause. Although this is one inte¬ 
grated syntactic unit, the speaker made a decision to distribute the clause over 
two prosodic units. While one might expect a break between the subject noun 
phrase and the verb as the major constituents of the clause, the speaker does not 
produce this. Instead, she breaks the noun phrase itself apart, putting the geni¬ 
tive modifier into one prosodic unit, and the head in another. In order to under¬ 
stand this seemingly odd decision, one must look more broadly at the narrative 
context. This sentence was produced in the first line of a long and involved nar¬ 
rative. The genitive modifier is set off prosodically in order to establish the 
temporal reference of the following episode. At the same time that the speaker 
separates pusata main prosodically, she also smoothly produces the genitive cli¬ 
tic, marking it as dependent on the following head, and constructing a well- 
formed and integrated syntactic sentence. 

Another type of syntax/prosody mismatch is found in the marking of finality 
and continuation. That is, a unit can be marked as final in one modality and si¬ 
multaneously marked as continuing in another. An example of this is given in 

(41) : 
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(41) sampati A ma-da, / 

wealth NEG-have 

jin ''ma-bi-gi chana ba=ta. \\ 

lsERG NEG-gi ve- 1 sPST 2sGEN father=DAT 

‘She will not have wealth; I won’t give her to your father.’ 

This example consists of two finite clauses in sequence, each containing a finite 
verb, and each constituting an independent syntactic sentence. By contrast, the 
example contains only one integrated prosodic sentence; it has one line with 
continuing intonation and one with final intonation. The locus of the mismatch 
is the first line, sampati ma-da, ‘She will not have wealth’, which is marked as 
final at the syntactic level and continuing at the prosodic level. To understand 
why the speaker produced this mismatch, one again needs to consider the wider 
context of the narrative. This example is an embedded direct quote in a conver¬ 
sation regarding marriage negotiations. It is spoken by the father of the prospec¬ 
tive bride, who is concerned for her financial future and therefore (at this stage 
of the negotiations) refuses to give the girl in marriage. The continuing intona¬ 
tion functions here to mark a significant relationship between the proposition of 
the first line and that of the second. The context allows the speaker to infer that 
the interpropositional relationship is causal; it is because of his conviction that 
she will be destitute that he is refusing the marriage. This raises the question of 
why the speaker did not then mark this causal relationship explicitly by using 
the causal convert) adverbial form ma-da-e-lagin [NEG-exist-NR2-because] ‘be¬ 
cause she will not have’. I believe the answer is that the production of the finite 
verb form allows the material of this clause to be presented as an assertion, 
clarifying and strengthening the father’s position in the negotiation. Since the 
speaker can indicate the interpropositional relationship with prosody, the verb 
form is free to be used for independent rhetorical purposes. 

It is clear from these examples that a full understanding of how speakers 
weave syntax and prosody together can only be arrived at through a detailed 
qualitative analysis of a particular discourse at a particular point in time. While 
quantitative studies are clearly important in showing overall patterns and trends 
in the data, they must be balanced by detailed examination of the use of particu¬ 
lar forms in context. 

6.3. Narrative sentences 

Despite the interesting presence of syntax/prosody mismatches, the most com¬ 
mon pattern is for speakers to simultaneously produce markers of continuation 
or finality at both the syntactic and prosodic levels. When speakers produce 
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markers of finality at both levels, the result is a significant boundary in the nar¬ 
rative. These boundaries are marked not only by the production of markers of 
syntactic and prosodic finality, but also by other prosodic cues (such as signifi¬ 
cant pause and pitch reset), and sentence-final particles (§10.4.2). In addition, 
they are very commonly followed by recapitulations at the beginning of the next 
sentence (§19.4.4). These well-marked boundaries delineate significant units in 
the narrative which are cohesive at both the syntactic and prosodic levels. 
Genetti and Slater (2004) label these units “narrative sentences”, as they are the 
primary units into which narratives are divided. Speakers thus use these units to 
organize and present the material of the discourse. 

It is not possible to say that narrative sentences are equivalent to a particular 
unit of discourse production, such as an episode or larger unit equivalent to a 
paragraph. The reason for this is that narrative sentences vary greatly in length. 
They may contain a single clause, as in (42): 

(42) A bhanche=ke on-a. \ 
cook-ALL go-3sPST 

‘She went to the cook.’ 

Or, they may have extensive internal syntactic and prosodic complexity, as in 

(43) . (Finite verbs are in underlined. Note that the second intonation unit is 
quite long and wraps onto two lines, with the second line indented.) 

(43) .. hat-na hat-na hat-na hat-na hat - A na, / 

say-when say-when say-when say-when say-when 

... (.08) libi am che then-iu che then-iu 

later that house arrive-3sPST house arrive-3sPST 

nikAkai bobu kae che therj-ane, II 

very father son house arrive-PART 

. kae=uri A dulet-a on-a dulet-a on-nasin, 11 

son=IND stroll-PURP go-3sPST stroll-PURP go-when 

thau ''sarjat A satjat=pista=uri, I I 

REFL friend friend=PL.DAT=IND 

.. f 'naplaij-ane amta, I I 

meet-PART 3sdat 
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“ A gutoa hard, // 

when say-lFUT 

''gulpa hard, // 
when say-lFUT 

gulps hard ” haij-an amta, I I 
when say-lFUT say-PART 3sDAT 

u ekdam, 

3s very 

.. ut'tsuk lag-ai iur:-a . I I 

impatient feel-BV become-3sPST 

‘They talked and talked and talked and talked, and then they arrived at 
the house and when they arrived at the house, the son went for a stroll 
and when he went for a stroll, he met his friends, saying: “When will I 
tell, when will I tell, when will I tell?”, he felt very impatient.’ 

This example contains as many as 17 clauses (depending on whether you count 
repeated verbs as separate clauses). It contains four syntactic sentences, as one 
can see from the two non-embedded finite verbs in the second intonation unit 
(; then-ju , repeated twice), the non-embedded finite verb in the third intonation 
unit ( on-a ), and the non-embedded finite verb in the final intonation unit (jw-a). 
With the exception of the reiteration of che then-ju in the second line, each of 
these syntactic sentences is complex, containing one or more adverbial, parti¬ 
cipial, or complement clause. However, there is only one prosodic sentence, as 
the first nine intonation units have clearly continuing intonation (usually a 
strong rise), and only the final line has the fall marking final transitional conti¬ 
nuity. It is the double marking of finality at both the syntactic and prosodic lev¬ 
els that marks an end to this narrative sentence. 

The prosodic structuring of example (43) serves to background information 
that is contained in the first three syntactic sentences. Note that the very long 
second intonation unit consists of three clauses which contain repetitions of the 
same predicate. The first two contain the finite verb, while the latter recapitu¬ 
lates (and expands upon) the material in the first two. The verb itself is in the 
participial form, the most common form of the verb in recapitulations. The 
placement of all of this in one intonation unit serves to de-emphasize the events 
of the finite verb, and the use of the recapitulation clearly marks the material as 
background with respect to what follows (as recapitulations are always back- 
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grounding devices). A similar phenomenon is found in the third intonation unit, 
although there the recapitulated verb is in an adverbial form. 

Overall, the first intonation unit is anaphoric, referring back to the quoted 
speech in the immediately preceding discourse. The repetition of the verb al¬ 
lows the implication that the conversation went on for a while, but the rising in¬ 
tonation together with the adverbial form marks it as backgrounded with respect 
to what follows. The returning home and the going out for a stroll by the son are 
also backgrounded, as discussed above, and then the speaker produces the fore¬ 
ground of the sentence, the fact that the son was impatient to tell his friends of 
the remarkable experience he had. This is conveyed by first expressing the 
meeting of the friends in a participial clause, and then, more importantly, by the 
rapid repetition of gulpa har-i, which itself conveys the boy’s impatience, by 
lexical content, repetition, and rate of speech. The impatience is then explicitly 
expressed and denoted by a finite verb. Thus the prosodic structuring guides the 
hearer’s attention not to the homecoming or the boy’s decision to go out, but to 
his impatience and clear intention to tell his friends his news. As telling the 
news goes against his father’s explicit injunction against this, we can see why 
this is an important element of the story, and prosodically and syntactically 
foregrounded. 

This somewhat lengthy discussion has served to emphasize four points. First, 
as mentioned above, syntactic and prosodic structures do not always run in tan¬ 
dem, but can be offset to allow the speaker to structure the discourse in creative 
ways or for other functional purposes. Second, narrative sentences can be quite 
lengthy and complex. Note that while this narrative sentence contained one pro¬ 
sodic sentence and multiple syntactic sentences, it is also possible to find narra¬ 
tive sentences which contain multiple prosodic sentences; this is especially true 
in the case of prosodic embedding, e.g. examples (39)-(40). Third, when we 
compare examples (42) and (43), we can see that narrative sentences vary 
greatly in their length and complexity. This makes it difficult to equate them to 
a single discourse unit. Speakers have great latitude in the structuring of these 
sentences, which they exploit for rhetorical and other reasons. Fourth, this ex¬ 
ample serves to illustrate the richness of analysis and depth of understanding 
which one can obtain about connected speech when one simultaneously exam¬ 
ines the prosodic and syntactic structuring. This leads to deeper insight into the 
speaker’s intentions in the use of specific forms and a fuller appreciation of the 
skill with which speaker’s deftly coordinate these two independent levels of 
structure. 
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7. Closing words 

It is my hope that this volume has presented a portrait of Dolakha Newar which 
is accurate and at times insightful. Looking over these pages which I have fi¬ 
nally completed, it is clear that I have said a great deal (perhaps more than I 
should have), yet still I am left with the sense that I have only scratched the sur¬ 
face. This final chapter, in particular, seems just to hint at the dizzying com¬ 
plexity of the syntactic structure. I do hope, however, that these notes will en¬ 
courage someone to follow me in the study of this language, someone who can 
take this volume as a starting point, surely prove me wrong on some aspects of 
my analysis, and take our understanding to a greater depth. My dearest hope is 
that this person will be a speaker of Dolakha Newar or the descendent of one, a 
true inheritor of this rich language, the gift of the countless generations who 
have shaped it. 



Appendix A 

List of verbal affixes 


The following table lists every allomorph of every verbal affix in Dolakha 
Newar, together with its function, gloss, and distributional pattern. It is hoped 
this will provide a useful key for users of the grammar, as well as a summary of 
the morphology for those interested in conducting comparative work. Note that 
each allomorph constitutes a separate entry, so that a number of morphemes 
have several entries. This allows for the clear specification of the environment 
that each allomorph occurs in. 


Form 

Function 

Gloss 

Occurs with 

TENSE 

-gu 

Past Anterior 

PA 

N-stems, L-stems 

-ku 

Past Anterior 

PA 

T-stems 

-u 

Past Anterior 

PA 

R-stems 

0 

Past 

PST 

All stems 

-a 

Present 

PR 

All stems 

-e 

Future 

FUT 

third person in T-stems, R- 




stems, L-stems; third-person 




singular in N-stems 

-i 

Future 

FUT 

All other forms 

PERSON AND NUMBER 

-l 

First-person singular 

Is 

Past anterior 

-gi 

First-person singular 

Is 

Past and present 

0 

First person 

1 

Future 

-pe 

First-person plural 

lp/2h 

Past anterior 


Second-person honorific 



-gu 

First-person plural 

lp/2h 

Past and present 


Second-person honorific 



-n 

Second-person singular 

2s 

Past anterior and present 

-mun 

Second-person singular 

2s 

Past 

-na 

Second-person singular 

2s 

Future 

-min 

Second-person plural 

2p 

Past anterior, past, present 

-nan 

Second-person plural 

2p 

Future 

-ta 

Second-person honorific 

2h 

Future 

(-ju) 

Third-person singular 

3s 

Past anterior 


(optional) 



-ju 

Third-person singular 

3s 

Past; transitive verbs 

-a 

Third-person singular 

3s 

Past; intransitive verbs 

-i 

Third-person singular 

3s 

Present 
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-?7 

Third-person singular 

3s 

Future of N-stems 

-u 

Third person 

3 

Future of non-N-stems 

-v 

Third-person singular of 
negative transitive verb in 
past or present 

3s 

N-stems 

-u 

Third-person singular of 
negative transitive verb in 
present 

3s 

R-stem 

0 

Third-person singular of 

(none) 

All stems for intransitive verbs; 


negative verb in past or 


also with L-stems and T-stems 


present 


for transitive verbs 

-tan 

Third-person plural 

3p 

Past anterior of all stems and 
future of N-stems 

-hin 

Third-person plural 

3p 

Past and present 

-ju 

Past anterior (optional) 

PA 

All person/number suffixes 

MOOD 

-v 

Imperative/Prohibitive 
singular non-honorific 

IMP 

N-stem 

-u 

Imperative/Prohibitive 
singular non-honorific 

IMP 

R-stem 

0 

Imperative/Prohibitive 
singular non-honorific 

IMP 

T-stem, L-stem 

-sin 

Imperative honorific 

IMP 

All stems 

-n 

Imperative plural non- 
honorific 

pIMP 

N-stem, R-stem 

-un 

Imperative plural non- 
honorific 

pIMP 

T-stem 

-dun 

Imperative plural non- 
honorific 

pIMP 

L-stem 

da- 

Prohibitive 

PROH 

All stems 

-gu 

Prohibitive honorific 

2h 

N-stems, R-stems, L-stems 

-ku 

Prohibitive honorific 

2h 

T-stems 

-min 

Prohibitive plural non- 
honorific 

2p 

All stems 

tha- 

Optative 

OPT 

All stems 

0 

Third-person-singular 

optative 

(none) 

All stems 

-hin 

Third-person-plural 

optative 

3p 

All stems 

NON-FINITE FORMS 

-i 

Infinitive 

INF 

All stems 

-an 

Participle 

PART 

N-stems, T-stems 

-en 

Participle 

PART 

R-stems, L-stems 

-gu 

Nominalizer/relativizer 1 

NRl 

N-stems, L-stems 

-ku 

Nominalizer/relativizer 1 

NRl 

T-stems 
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-u 

Nominalizer/relativizer 1 

NRl 

R-stems 

-a 

Nominalizer/relativizer 2 

nr2 

N-stems, T-stems 

-e 

Nominalizer/relativizer 2 

nr2 

R-stems, L-stems 

-sa 

Conditional 

if 

All stems 

-nasin 

Temporal 

when 

All stems 

-Tjasin 

-saij 

Concessive 

although 

All stems 

-da 

Purposive 

PURP 

N-stems, L-stems 

-a 

Purposive 

PURP 

R-stems, T-stems 


Appendix B 

Phonological and grammatical words 


The concept of “word”, though intuitively clear to laymen as well as to lin¬ 
guists, has been notoriously difficult to define. Dixon and Aikhenvald (2002a), 
in editing the seminal volume Word: A cross-linguistic typology, have proposed 
independently identifying “phonological words” and “grammatical words”, and 
then assessing the degree to which they overlap. To this purpose, phonological 
words are defined as units minimally one syllable in length which have at least 
one phonological defining property (segmental features, prosodic features, or 
phonological rules) (Dixon and Aikhenvald 2002b: 13). Grammatical words, by 
contrast, consist of a number of grammatical (and presumably lexical) elements 
which always occur together creating cohesiveness, occur in a fixed order, and 
have a conventionalized coherence and meaning (Dixon and Aikhenvald 2002b: 
19). The purpose of this appendix is to summarize the evidence for phonologi¬ 
cal and grammatical word in Dolakha Newar. 

Phonological words in Dolakha Newar have the following features: 

(1) They are minimally one syllable in length, and adhere to the syllable- 
structure patterns of the language (§2.4.1) 

(2) They form the domain for the following phonological rules as specified: 

Vowel harmony (domain: prefix and root) (§2.3.5) 

Vowel accommodation by various phonological rules (domain: root and af¬ 
fix or clitic) (§2.3.4) 

Regressive gemination (domain: root)(§2.5.2) 

Labialization (domain: entire word) (§2.5.1) 

Syllable reduction (domain: entire word) (§2.5.3) 

(3) When pronounced in isolation, the first syllable will receive stress 

Throughout this grammar, I have transcribed phonological words with 

spaces preceding and following; affixes and clitics are defined as such in part 
because they form a single phonological word with their hosts. 

One must assess the status of grammatical words in Dolakha Newar on a 
class-by-class basis. The majority of word classes in Dolakha Newar do not ex¬ 
hibit affixation (demonstratives, pronouns, quantifiers with the exception of 
numerals, adverbs, adjectives). Words in these classes have significant freedom 
of positioning with respect to other word classes, hence they constitute inde¬ 
pendent grammatical words. 

Inflected verbs constitute single grammatical words because they co-occur 
with affixes in a set order, and never have more than one affix of a given type 
(e.g. tense). Verbal affixes never appear on any word other than a verb root, 
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hence they are clearly not independent elements. Verbal affixes are obligatory 
under the conditions specified in this grammar, and root and affix combinations 
have coherent and conventionalized meanings. 

A combination of a numeral plus its classifier also constitutes a single 
grammatical word. This is because you cannot have one without the other and 
the two occur in a fixed order. 

Much more complex is the morphology related to nouns and noun phrases. 
The single nominal suffix (the diminutive) is a derivational morpheme and 
clearly forms a grammatical word with its host. The clitics, however, are much 
more complicated. There are three clitic positions: one for the plural (§4.4.1), 
one for the set of clitic casemarkers (§4.4.2) and one for the clitics of individua¬ 
tion and extension (§10.2). Of the three, it appears that the plural is not an inde¬ 
pendent grammatical word, but forms a grammatical word with its host. The 
reason for this is that the plural and its host have a conventionalized coherence 
and meaning that speakers readily identify. It also is more closely bound to the 
lexical noun than the other clitics: if there is a noun, the plural will be bound to 
it. The primary reason that I have analyzed the plural as a clitic as opposed to a 
suffix is that the plural morpheme still appears in the absence of a nominal 
head, for example, on a headless relative clause or a headless genitive phrase. 
This implies that the plural has a slight degree of morphological freedom not 
typically found with affixes. On the other hand, the degree of independence is 
not great; this is why I have described the plural as being intermediate between 
a clitic and an affix (§4.4.1). 

The casemarkers and clitics of individuation and extension, by contrast, ap¬ 
pear to be independent grammatical words and do not form a single grammati¬ 
cal word with their morphological host. This is largely due to their phrasal na¬ 
ture; they can be bound to any element of a noun phrase, as long as it is NP- 
final, hence they are found bound to numerals, demonstratives, adjectives, 
nouns, etc. Because of this morphological freedom, these clitics do not come in 
a fixed order with respect to what precedes them and hence they have a greater 
degree of freedom. The difference between the distributional pattern of the 
casemarker and that of the plural can be seen in the noun phrase dai=pen so¬ 
ma— n [e.brother=PL three-CL=ERG] ‘three brothers (ergative)’. The plural is on 
the nominal head, as there is one, but the casemarker is on the NP-final nu¬ 
meral. Hence the casemarker has much more grammatical independence and 
can be considered a distinct grammatical word. 

The clitics of individuation and extension have the same distributional pat¬ 
terns of the casemarkers, i.e. NP-final. Hence the same argument of grammati¬ 
cal independence with respect to the preceding word will hold. An interesting 
question is whether the casemarker and the clitics of individuation and exten¬ 
sion together form a single grammatical word. In other words, would a noun 
phrase like klja=n=ivj [younger.brother=ERG=EXT] constitute a two grammati- 
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cal words (with the two clitics combining to form a single grammatical word) or 
three? The answer is clearly three. While the casemarker and the clitics of indi¬ 
viduation and extension do come in a strict order, they also occur independently 
of each other. In addition, the clitics of individuation and extension have greater 
distributional freedom and are not restricted to NP-final position (e.g. they can 
occur on adverbials), hence can appear in clausal positions not open to the 
casemarkers. Thus, these clitics constitute grammatical words in their own right. 

Looking now to the congruence of phonological and grammatical words, we 
see that most of the time single phonological words are single grammatical 
words. The combination of a clitic casemarker or a clitic of individuation or ex¬ 
tension with a host will create a single phonological word that contains two 
grammatical words, while a host that takes both a clitic casemarker and a clitic 
of individuation or extension will constitute a single phonological word but 
three grammatical words. There are no examples of single grammatical words 
that constitute more than one phonological word. 



Appendix C 

Dolakha Newar word list 


This wordlist presents the basic vocabulary of Dolakha Newar, collected in 
texts and elicitation. Pronouns and proper names have been excluded. Complete 
information on pronouns and their forms can be found in Chapter 5. 

Words of Indo-Aryan origin have been included in this list, as they form an 
important component of the Dolakhae lexicon. These words have been labeled 
with “(Nep)” following the gloss; it is likely that there are others in the list that I 
have not recognized as being Indo-Aryan so have not marked. I also have not 
attempted to differentiate loans from Sanskrit or other Indo-Aryan tongues from 
loans from Nepali. A few loans whose sources are originally English (although 
possibly borrowed through Nepali) are also marked. Borrowed Nepali verbs 
have been given in their Dolakhae forms: intransitive verbs are listed with the 
“borrowed-verb” suffix -ai\ transitive verbs with the /yet/ ending. See §6.3 for 
full discussion. 

Native Dolakhae verbs are presented in stem form (§6.4.2). The class of the 
verb can be determined from the stem-final consonant. Verbs where the addi¬ 
tion of the causative suffix has created a new lexical item have been included, 
but the causative suffix is separated with a hyphen, e.g. na-ker ‘feed’. The tran¬ 
sitivity of verbs is labeled in cases of potential ambiguity or where transitive 
and intransitive alternants are both found. 

The lexical class of a word is indicated only in cases of potential ambiguity; 
otherwise the class can be easily determined from the English translation. Ex¬ 
pressive vocabulary has been glossed EXPR. Where possible, the nature of the 
thing expressed has been given in parentheses, e.g. gargar EXPR (roaring fire). 
Compounds have been hyphenated when known. 

The alphabetical order used in this word list is given below: 

a, a, a, I b, c, ch, d, d, e, e, g, h, I, i, j, k, l, 
m, n, rj, o, d, p, ph, r, s, t, t, u } u, w, y 
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a 


balyet- 

stalk 

acar 

acar (Nep) 

ban 

forest (Nep) 

airak 

liquor (Nep) 

ban-bati 

lynx 

ajay 

still (adv) (Nep) 

bandagobi 

cabbage (Nep) 

amrit 

elixir (Nep) 

ban-kha 

pheasant 

anautha 

strange (Nep) 

ban-pha 

wild pig 

ani 

then (Nep) 

barkhi 

period of mourning (of 

antim 

end (Nep) 


mother’s death) 

apsoc 

regret (Nep) 

barkhun 

pigeon 

arai 

stable (adj.) 

barsa 

year (Nep) 

asnan 

bath (Nep) 

barta 

fast (n.) (Nep) 

atali 

balcony (Nep) 

bam 

in that case 

at 

eight (Nep) 

basanta 

spring (Nep) 



batija/batiji 

nephew/niece (Nep) 

a 


batthar 

dilapidated 

akheri 

end (Nep) 

ba 

father 

ale 

then; and then 

babu 

term of endearment 

alu 

potato (Nep) 

baca 

a little 

am, amu 

that 

baca 

oath, bet (< Nep bacha ) 

amli 

that much 

baca 

classifier for oaths 

anagu 

that type; like that 

bagaban 

god 

anthi 

that manner 

baja 

drum 

apai 

that size; that big 

baja thyat- 

play music 

apat 

trouble 

baje 

grandfather (Nep) 

ara 

saw (n.) 

baji 

bet (Nep?) 

atma 

soul (Nep) 

bakas 

box (Eng) 

au 

now 

bakhacakha 

partly completed 



bakhan 

story 

I 


bama 

parents 

aku 

there 

bamala-ku <ba-ma-lat ugly, bad 

ati 

intestines 

bamalaske 

badly 



bapi; bkpi 

rib 

b 


barca 

bowl 

baeijkar 

huge 

bare 

about (Nep) 

bahar 

young, fertile (of female 

barmun 

Brahmin 


animals) 

barpaij 

tomato 

bajai 

grandmother (Nep) 

bas 

shelter 

bajaij 

hookah 

batho 

clever (Nep) 

baje 

o’clock (Nep) 

bati 

a little 

baji 

rice, beaten 

blda 

pot (Nep) 

balla 

finally 



balni 

evening 
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bala-ku 


bujirj 

housefly 

<bllat- 

beautiful; good 

bulbul 

Bulbul (bird species) 

balaske 

beautifully; nicely 

bulbulbul 

expr (bubbling) 

bela 

time (Nep) 

bur- 

carry 

belca 

rolling pin 

bur- 

give birth 

besna 

very 

bur- 

sprout; grow 

bhai 

younger brother (Nep) 

bur- 

rub; massage 

bhanche 

cook (Nep) 

but- 

cook (INTR) 

bhasa 

language (Nep) 

buthur 

stove 

bhut 

ghost (Nep) 

butni , bunni 

sack 

bicaku 

needlessly 

bu 

field (irrigated) 

bicara 

late (passed on) 

bwaklur- 

pour 

bicyauna 

bed (Nep?) 

bwar 

worry 

biha 

marriage; wedding (Nep) 

bwara 

bam; shed 

bikara 

snake 

bwat- 

run 

bikh 

poison (Nep) 

bwatta 

EXPR 

bina 

pointlessly 



bina 

niece 

c 


bini 

nephew 

cachi 

night; one night 

biijkeij 

very; many; much 

cad-ai 

enter (Nep) 

bir- 

give 

cakku 

knife 

birat- 

err; make mistake 

cal-ai 

be in use (Nep) 

birs-ai 

forget (Nep) 

calakh 

clever (Nep) 

biruwa 

plant 

calan 

custom (Nep) 

bisar- 

send something via 

calti 

sweat 


intermediary 

casmut- 

scratch (TR) 

bitta 

wall (outer surface) 

catan 

cooking spoon 

bityat- 

spend time (Nep) 

catta 

immeditely (EXPR) 

bo, bho 

plate 

caukos 

door frame 

bo, bho 

ground; floor 

cakalcukul 

expressive (babbling of 

bochu 

squirrel 


baby) 

bobu 

father (reference, 

cakar- 

sweet, be (v.) 


endearing) 

caklat 

chocolate (Eng) 

bohar- 

bloom 

caku 

sweets (n.) 

bon- 

read 

cartas 

midnight; late night 

bon-ker- 

teach (lit. cause to read) 

car 

four (Nep) 

bor- 

fly 

car- 

feel 

bora 

green beans 

cadi 

silver (Nep) 

bor 

paper 

cada 

quickly (Nep) 

bothar- 

distribute; divide 

ci 

salt 

buda 

old; old man (Nep) 

cica 

small 

bude, budi; budya old woman (Nep) 

cica-kocu 

chickenpox 
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cicar- 

small, be (v.) 

chen- 

comb 

cic-ba 

step-father 

cher 

head 

cic-ma 

step-mother 

chera 

mat, woolen 

ci-chu 

house shrew 

cheuri 

skin; bark 

cidiya 

bird 

che 

house 

cij, cijbij 

thing, things (Nep) 

chir- 

sprinkle 

cikan 

oil 

chit- 

pull 

cikar- 

cold, be (v.) 

chobu 

caterpillar 

ciku 

ant 

cho-ker- 

bum (in a fire) (TR) 

cila 

goat 

chop 

cover (Nep) 

cimtam 

poker 

chor- 

bum (of fire) (INTR) 

ciplebhede eggplant 

chor- 

send (e.g. letter) 

cir- 

tie 

chu 

cook (n.) 

co 

urine 

chur- 

cook (rice, porridge) 

con- 

stay; sit; reside 

chucca 

greedy 

cor- 

write 

chusar- 

send (someone) 

cumbar- 

sharp, pointed, be (v.) 

chut- 

cook (bread) (TR) 

cuka 

side, top 

chu 

mouse; rat 

cul- 

sharpen 

chwi 

great grandchild 

cula 

finger, toe 



cumtu 

tail 

d 


cuphi 

machete (khukri) 

da-chi 

one year 

cur- 

put on shoes, socks 

dai 

elder brother (Nep) 

cwacwa 

expr (crying) 

daker- 

make 

cya 

eight 

dampat 

spouse (Nep) 

cya 

tea 

danda 

fine (Nep) 

cyat- 

bum (of small flame, 

daijga 

astonishment (Nep) 


e.g. candle) (INTR) 

dar- 

existential verb 



darbar 

palace (Nep) 

ch 


dari 

yogurt 

cha 

six (Nep) 

dai 

elder brother (Nep) 

chae 

grandchild 

daju 

elder brother 

chakka 

surprise (Nep) 

daker- 

boil (TR) 

charbut- 

snap (of rope) 

daku 

fat (n.) 

chasar- 

itch 

dal 

dal; lentil 

chata 

carefully 

danab 

giant (Nep) 

chai 

makeup 

dar- 

boil (of liquid in a pot) 

chakkal 

noon 


(INTR) 

char- 

pare 

dar 

time 

chata 

umbrella (Nep) 

dati 

middle 

chauri 

animal young 

dakare 

traveller 

chema 

forgiveness 

dllat- 

fast (v.) 
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debgan 

god 

d 


deor 

brother-in-law 

dadelo 

log 

depan 

on; on top; above 

daha 

jealous (Nep) 

des 

country (Nep) 

daktar 

doctor (Eng) 

deu 

god (Nep) 

dar- 

beat (TR) 

dhan 

wealth (Nep) 

dar- 

fall over (INTR) 

dhani 

rich (Nep) 

das 

bedbug 

dida 

elder brother 

den- 

cut 

dila 

resting spot 

din- 

sleep 

din 

day (Nep) 

doli 

litter 

disa 

directions (Nep) 

don- 

stand, wake up; get up 

doba 

uncle 

don- 

build 

dobar 

double (Nep) 

dor, dhor 

jackal 

dokhu, dokhunuij all 

dulet- 

stroll (Nep) 

dol 

thousand 

dur- 

pull; drag 



dusi 

millet 

don-, dhon- finish 

dusi-li 

millet straw 

dosari 

pregnant 

dwakar- 

big, be (v.); grow 

du, dhu 

tiger 

dwaku-kocu smallpox 

dub-ai 

sink (v.) (Nep) 

dwaku-mula thumb 

dudu 

milk 



dudubari butterfly; moth 

e 


dudu-kikar fresh corn 

ekdam 

very (Nep) 

duk-coi 

mourning perios (13 




days) 

g 


dukha 

trouble (Nep) 

gakkerj; gatkeij many; much 

dukhi 

sad (Nep) 

gal- 

thin, emaciated, be (v.) 

duku 

goat (male) 

gala 

neck 

dula 

palm of hand 

galaica 

carpet 

dulbi 

earthworm 

gal-ai 

thin; skinny, be (v.) 

dupan 

inside 


(Nep?) 

dupas 

wick (for puja) 

galti 

mistake (Nep) 

duta 

into 

gan 

hammer 

dwaijnir- 

push 

ganthan 

conversation 

dwara 

fangs; pointed, uneven 

gar- 

climb; ascend; ride (an 


teeth 


animal) 

dyaba 

money; rupee 

gara 

deep (adj.); pit (in 

dyamma 

thick (of clouds) 


ground) 

dyat- 

measure (length or 

gargar 

EXPR (roaring fire) 


volume) 

gat- 

enough, be (v.) 
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gatke, gakke extremely 
gaddi throne (Nep) 

gyat- 

fear (v.) 

gad 

guard (Eng) 

h 


gan- 

dry (INTR) 

hajar 

thousand (Nep) 

gantaij 

thin; emaciated 

hakar- 

call 

gar 

wound 

hal- 

call; call out; cry out 

gljal 

eyeliner (Nep) 

halli 

turmeric 

glu 

village (Nep) 

hat- 

say 

ger 

ghee 

hatar 

haste (Nep) 

geri 

ankle 

had 

there 

ghartini 

house servant (Nep) 

hatanapata hurriedly 

gibi 

where 

ha 

root 

gilas 

glass (Eng) 

habi 

before, earlier 

ginagu 

what type 

hakar- 

black, be (v.) 

ginla 

insult 

hakon- 

crawl 

gisa 

cow 

hakupaku black raspberry 

githi 

how 

hakhen, hakhena front, in front of; 

gya 

gums (Nep) 


before 

goi 

nut 

har- 

bring 

gogar 

rooster 

har- 

fall (of ripe fruit falling 

gds 

mustache 


from a tree) 

graha 

planet (Nep) 

har-ai 

lose-bv (Nep) 

ga 

which 

had 

what 

ga 

nine 

hatbj 

nothing; anything 

gubaju 

priest (Buddhist) 


(what=EXT) 

gukhi 

rope 

hatta 

why 

gali 

how many; how much 

hatti 

elephant (Nep) 

gulpa 

when 

hatyat- 

push aside; expel (a 

gulpanuij 

never (when=EXT) 


spirit) (Nep) 

gun 

who; which (animate) 

hasa 

winnowing basket 

ganurj 

nobody (who=EXT) 

he 

specific identity 

gari 

which (inanimate) 


particle 

gustule 

so much 

hegar- 

red, be (v.) 

gat 

group 

hela 

insult 

gat- 

to be damaged (INTR) 

hi 

blood 

gutker- 

to damage (TR) 

hil- 

exchange; trade 

gutni , bunni sack 

himal 

himalaya 

guthi 

civic group 

hir- 

wash (clothes) 

gwar 

bam; shelter 

hira 

diamond (Nep) 

gwari 

heel 

ho 

and 

gwartak 

round 

hor- 

bloom 

gyar 

fear (n.) 

huhujana owl 
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hukuna 

over there 

hur- 

peel or scrape off 

hut- 

bark (of dog) (TR) 

i 

ijar 

drawstring on pants 

il- 

spread (clay, mortar, 
dung) 

ima 

eagle 

inagu 

this type; like this 

inar 

well (n.) (Nep) 

iri 

daughter-in-law 

iskul 

school (Eng) 

itar 

lamp 

ithi 

here 

ithi 

this manner; like this 

ittaij 

again (variant of littaij) 

j 

jaba 

when 

jaga 

field 

jaga 

flood 

jal 

liquid (Skt) 

jal-ai 

bum (Nep) 

jamma 

together; all (Nep) 

janabar 

animal (Nep) 

janchi 

sash 

janm-ai 

be bom (Nep) 

janti 

procession (Nep) 

jaijgal 

jungle 

jar- 

sharp 

jati 

possessions; things 

jau 

right (i.e. not left) 

jawani 

youthful (Nep) 

jawaph 

answer (Nep) 

ja ~ jo 

waist 

fi 

rice 

jarjal 

bird 

jaki 

uncooked rice 

jal 

net (Nep) 

jari 

brother-in-law 


ja-sin 

come (syncretic 
honorific imperative) 

jaudir- 

rest a load 

je 

work 

jeu 

maybe 

jhar-ai 

fall-BV (Nep) 

jhark-ai 

abuse-BV (Nep) 

jhyala 

window 

& i hi 

ten 

jikaet- 

exchange; substitute 
(Nep) 

jimija 

fifteen 

jir- 

be appropriate 

jit-ai 

win (Nep) 

jogi 

yogi (Nep) 

jon- 

catch; grab; hold 

jor- 

graze (INTR) 

jor- 

leak 

joret- 

earn 

jukvn 

only 

juju baje 

grandfather < king 
(Ktm) + grandfather 
(Nep) 

jur- 

be; become; happen 

jurukka 

EXPR (quickly) (Nep) 

jut- 

fall 

jwal- 

swim 

jyala 

cost 

jyatar- 

heavy 

k 

ka 

assertion particle 

kabul 

bet 

kae 

son 

kaimu 

husband 

kaici 

scissors 

kajit 

civic group 

kakana 

bracelet 

kakuca 

adam’s apple 

kaker- 

throw 

kalpana 

imagination (Nep) 

kampalimpa rainbow 
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kansa 

after tomorrow 

kisi 

elephant 

kanya 

virgin (Nep) 

kisim 

type (Nep) 

kapara 

chamber pot 

kitab 

book (Nep) 

karbul 

pea 

kitke tar- 

put against 

karche 

boiled soybeans 

kija 

younger brother 

kastima 

bee 

kobi 

down; below 

katha 

story (Nep) 

kok 

crow 

kataun-ai 

cut (Nep) 

kota 

down 

kathi 

stick 

kotha, kutha room 

kawaph 

ball 

koisa 

knife held with foot 

kaki 

aunt (younger brother’s 

kosa 

bone 


wife) 

kucin tir- 

pinch (verb) 

kalat 

wife 

kuciri 

claws, fingernails 

kalsi 

next year 

kukhurika EXPR (rooster crow; 

kam 

work (Nep) 


Nep) 

kana 

blind (Nep) 

kula 

peel; shell 

kanchi 

youngest (Nep) 

kulsi 

stair 

kapal 

head 

kumlo 

bundle 

kapas 

cotton 

kuna 

comer 

kar- 

take 

kuramuni condensed milk (Nep) 

karan 

reason (Nep) 

kursi 

chair 

ka-suka 

sacred thread 

kururura 

EXPR (pouring of hard 

kat 

wife 


small things, e.g. dal) 

kawli 

cauliflower (Nep) 

kusa 

raincoat (traditional, of 

klca 

branch 


leaves or bamboo) 

kakar 

com; com kernel 

kusi 

flea 

kakar-li 

com husk 

kutha 

room 

kakar-sa 

com silk 

ku 

smoke 

kara 

arrow 

kwaitak 

curved; bent; 

kehe 

younger sister 


hunchbacked 

kehi 

some (Nep) 

kwakar-bep frog 

ken- 

show 

kwaker- 

heat(verb) 

ken- 

celebrate 

kwalwjma pestle 

kera 

banana (Nep) 

kwat- 

hot, be (v.) 

kesi 

tomorrow 

kyatar- 

soft 

keta 

boy (Nep) 



keti 

girl (Nep) 

kh 


ke 

lentils 

khabar 

news (Nep) 

ki 

complementizer (Nep) 

khacin 

later same day 

kin- 

trap 

khali 

thigh 

kipa 

shade; shadow 

khapa 

feather 
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khaptu 

back (body part; in 

khwara 

hoof 


reference to carrying 

khwal 

face 


things) 

khyaij 

be, be rue (copula) 

khar- 

pick (flower) 

khyat- 

scare 

kharayo 

rabbit (Nep) 



khasi 

goat 

l 


khau 

left (as opposed to 

lachi 

one month 


right) 

ladanta 

fight (Nep) 

kha 

talk; matter; language 

laglaglag 

expr (shivering) 

kha 

chicken; fowl 

lahar 

queue 

khar- 

full, be (v.) 

lahir- 

raise children 

khar- 

pick 

larjgi 

blouse (Nep) 

khat 

bed (Nep) 

lapti 

leaf 

khayar- 

bitter 

lar- 

cut grass 

khe 

suppletive negative 

la 

month 


form of stative copula 

laba 

garlic 

khene 

conditional particle 

lag-ai 

feel, be touched by, 

khenna 

side 


experience (Nep) 

kheja 

egg 

laha 

hand, arm 

khi 

feces 

laj, las 

embarrassment, 

khica 

dog 


shyness (Nep) 

khica-wa 

canine tooth 

la-ker- 

heal (TR) 

khisi 

insult 

lakma 

shoe 

khigar-, khirjar- dark, be (v.) 

laij-an 

massage; rub (PART) 

kho 

river 

laijta, lairjtaij naked 

khobi 

tears 

lar- 

talk; tell 

khon- 

open 

lar- 

heal; recover from 

khon- 

see 


illness (INTR) 

khopi 

alcove 

lasa 

bed 

khoptu 

lower back 

lata 

dumb 

khor- 

cry; weep 

le 

particle 

khosu 

cloud; fog 

len- 

be left over (of food) 

khu 

six 

ler- 

choose 

khu 

thief 

li 

back, backwards, after 

khunu 

day 

libat- 

be late 

khur- 

steal 

libi 

later 

khursani 

chili (Nep) 

lichilen 

backward 

khusi 

happy (Nep) 

likhana 

after; behind 

khwagar- 

cold (of liquids), be (v.) 

lilililin 

EXPR (twinkling) 

khwatar- 

thick (of clothes, 

litjar- 

walk 


bankets, books) 

lipul- 

return (INTR) 

khwarsi 

walnut 

lita 

later; next 
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liter} 

again 

mala 

garland; necklace 

lokhu 

water 


(Nep) 

lokhu-bati otter 

man-ai 

obey; celebrate (Nep) 

Ion 

womb 

maijas 

dream 

lon- 

weigh 

mari 

bread 

lor- 

well suited 

maya 

love (Nep) 

lor- 

vomit 

me 

other 

lo 

road 

me 

song 

lubar- 

warm 

me 

tongue 

lukha 

door 

me hal- 

(song) sing 

luija 

rock; stone 

mebu 

other 

hnjma 

mortar, flat 

mega 

yesterday 

lusi 

pestle, for suba 

mela 

fair; festival (Nep) 

lu 

gold 

mes 

water buffalo, female 

lumon(ker)- forget 

methar- 

play 

luwonfker)- remember 

mi 

fire 

Iwap 

up (e.g. stand up) 

mi 

person; man 

Iwat- 

fight 

mica 

daugher 

lyas , lyasi young 

mikha 

eye 

lyat- 

order; commission 

mikha-sa 

eyebrow; eyelash 

lyuri 

bronze 

mil-ai 

join; be well-suited 




(Nep) 

m 


mvje 

before yesterday 

mahina, 

main month (Nep) 

mir- 

sell 

mahal 

palace (Nep) 

mirga 

deer 

makar 

monkey 

misa, misa-mi woman 

mal- 

need (v.) 

mo 

chaff 

mal-, maldan- must; need 

mogara 

upper back 

man 

feeling; heart (Nep) 

mohi 

farmer 

mandir 

temple (Nep) 

moka 

occasion 

manpar-ai like (v.) (Nep) 

mol 

price (Nep) 

mantri 

minister (Nep) 

mon- 

swell 

masti 

forehead 

mon- 

boil (TR) 

matlab 

care (Nep) 

mor- 

be finished; gone 

ma 

mother 

morlur- 

bathe 

ma-ba 

mother-father, parents 

moti 

pearl (Nep) 

ma-cila 

goat, female 

moto 

fat 

ma-khe 

hen 

muca 

child 

maji 

boatman 

mukan 

mushroom 

mal 

irregular negative of 

mula 

road 


mal- need 

mur- 

dig 

maila 

second eldest (Nep) 

murki 

fist 
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mum 

needle 

ne 

iron 

murya 

lap 

nemla 

moon 

musukka 

EXPR (smiling) 

ni 

two 

mut- 

squirt; spray (intr) 

ni 

yet 

muthu 

mouth 

ni 

snot; pus 

mwal- 

search 

ni y nii 

twenty 

mwal- 

try 

nibar 

sun 

mwar 

soybeans, dried 

nichi 

day; one day 

mwasar- 

yellow, be (v.) 

nienin 

day by day 

mwat- 

live; survive 

nija 

lunch; snack 

mwatker- 

save (clive-CAUS) 

nikkai 

very 



nimtirj 

benefit 

n 


ninas 

afternoon 

nagara 

drum (round) 

nini 

aunt 

nai, naita 

food 

ninma 

mother-in-law 

nakas 

first 

ninpatti 

daily; everyday 

na-ker- 

feed (<eat-caus) 

nir- 

grind 

nakka 

just now 

nis 

two 

nakti 

star 

nispatta 

dark 

naku 

cheek 

nitheij 

daily 

naijsir 

cuticle 

nokar 

servant (Nep) 

nar- 

eat 

nugar 

heart 

nas 

seven 

nulu 

new 

nasa 

vein 

nur- 

step on 

naskan 

mirror 

nyamnyam temples (body part) 

nasputi 

ear 

nyen- 

fit (INTR) 

natra 

or else (Nep) 

nyat- 

express (milk from 

na 

agreement particle 


cow) 

na 

odor 



nag 

serpent (Nep) 

V 


naga 

last year 

ijat- 

throw; discard 

nahak 

uselessness (Nep) 

m 

fish 

nai 

butcher caste 

m 

five 

nai- 

tired 

ljar- 

bite 

nam 

name (Nep) 

ijen- 

ask 

nanica 

pupil of eye 

ijen- 

listen; hear 

napa 

together; assoc. 

rjil- 

laugh; smile 


postposition 

ljila 

spit 

naplat- 

meet 

ljyat- 

buy 

nar- 

knead 



nas 

nose 

0 


nasca 

late night 

oho 

silver 
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oli 

garden 

palo 

ginger 

on- 

go 

par], pairjgu fruit 

onsa-mi 

man 

pap 

sin (Nep) 

onsir- 

be acquainted with; 

par 

across (Nep) 


know (someone) 

par- 

dry (clothes; food) 

oijti 

run-off (water coming 

pathi 

pathi (unit of measure) 


in sheets off roof) 


(Nep) 

opai 

that big 

pack 

five (Nep) 

opte, opteca tiny; small (adj.) 

plti 

mosquito 

optecar- 

tiny, be (v.) 

pe,pe 

four 

or- 

bring in clothes from 

peijker- 

kick 


drying 

pe 

leech 

osai 

this here 

pegar- 

sour 

ogar- 

green, be (v.) 

Pi 

forty 



pilaka 

calf of leg 

P 


pilipili 

dim (of light) 

pachuta 

remoseful (Nep) 

pipana 

outside; verandah 

pahila 

before (Nep) 

pir 

worry (Nep) 

paksin 

witch 

pir- 

plant (seedlings) 

palaij 

bed (Nep) 

pir- 

wait 

pali 

roof 

pir- 

demolish (e.g. an old 

pamtu 

wing 


house) 

par-ai 

befall; feel; happen 

piri 

sister-in-law (elder 


(Nep) 


brothers wife) 

parbati 

Parbati 

pita 

out 

pariwar 

family (Nep) 

poka 

packet 

parsi 

sari 

pomtu 

wing 

pasal 

shop (Nep) 

po 

hail 

paschim 

west (Nep) 

pota 

bamboo, large sp. 

pat 

leaf (< Nep) 

prakhyat 

popular (Nep) 

pad 

side (<Nep) 

prati 

by (Nep) in din prati din 

pathyauri young, virile (of male 


‘day by day’ 


animals) 

puja 

ceremony; worship 

pa 

ax 


(Nep) 

pachar- 

carry against the 

pujari 

priest (Nep) 


shoulder (e.g. a baby) 

puklukka 

expr (tumbling) 

paha-beij 

toad 

pukhur 

lake; pond 

paju 

uncle 

pul- 

pay 

pak-ai 

ripen (Nep) 

pul- 

return 

pakha 

incline; hill 

pulca 

terrace wall 

palka 

mustard species, broad 

pumi 

wasp 


leaf 

pur- 

pull up from ground 
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pura 

bead 

phir- 

lick 

purba 

east (Nep) 

pho 

phlegm 

put- 

bum (of body parts) 

phoija 

pillow 


(INTR) 

phon- 

ask for; beg 

puya 

seed 

phuphuca 

fontanelle 

pwakal 

hole; pit (in ground) 

phur- 

blow 

pwal- 

peel (e.g. fruit) 

phutar- 

brown, be (v.) 

pwal- 

strike; behead 

phutk-ai 

escape (Nep) 

pwal- 

till 

phutta 

EXPR 

pwarcir- 

wrap 

phyaktar- 

seat (someone) 

pwastur- 

twist; wring 



pwatta 

EXPR 

r 


pyaj 

onion (Nep) 

ra 

question particle 

pyakhan 

dance 

raches 

ogress (Nep) 

pyat- 

become wet 

radi 

rug (Nep) 

pyata 

belly; stomach 

raja 

king (Nep) 

pyatamari pregnant 

raje 

kingdom (Nep) 

pyatawat- 

hungry, be (v.) 

rajkumar 

prince (Nep) 



rak 

anger 

ph 


rak-mura 

angry 

phakar- 

astringent, acerbic (as 

ritidan 

sexual intercourse 


unripe persimmon) 


(Nep) 

phal 

return 

ritu 

season (Nep) 

phalak 

plank 



phalphul 

fruit (Nep) 

s 


phar- 

be able; become well 

sabda 

word (Nep) 

phar- 

chop (wood) 

sabha 

meeting (Nep) 

phark-ai 

return (Nep) 

sadaij 

always 

pharsi 

pumpkin (Nep) 

sakhi 

dung 

phasa 

wind 

salaha 

conference (Nep) 

phasi 

sheep 

sabja 

fishes, small, dried 

phasi 

jackfruit 

samet 

accompanying (Nep) 

pha 

Pig 

samj-ai 

remember (Nep) 

phaija 

blanket 

samjhana 

memory (Nep) 

pharja-kocu measles 

sampati 

wealth (Nep) 

phar- 

cover oneself (TR) 

santan 

heir; offsping (Nep) 

phar- 

chop (wood) 

sanyal 

evening 

phasi 

hanging (means of 

savjka 

suspect (Nep) 


execution) 

saijsi 

nit 

phen- 

untie 

sar- 

know how 

phir- 

put on clothes; wear 

sar 

hundred 


clothes 

sara 

horse 
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saram 

modest (Nep) 

sirak 

quilt 

sarap 

curse (Nep) 

sit- 

die 

sarasar 

directly (Nep) 

situgas 

grass species 

sar-chi 

one-hundred 

sitha 

sap 

sarir 

body (Nep) 

sithu 

plough 

sat-ai 

invite (Nep) 

si 

wood 

satar- 

call 

soen 

mark of comparison 

satya 

truth (Nep) 

sojja 

porridge 

sa 

cow 

sona 

flower 

sabun 

soap (French) 

sor- 

look; watch 

saca 

calf (bovine) 

sotu 

flour 

saijat 

friend 

so 

three 

saha 

care (Nep) 

suba 

mortar for beating rice 

sal 

year (Nep) 

subba 

official (Nep) 

salar- 

thin 

subi 

EXPR (call of bird) 

sanahi 

horn (muscial) 

suga 

parrot (Nep) 

sar- 

tasty, be (v.) 

suikucca 

quickly 

sat 

seven (Nep) 

sukar- 

pretend 

sawar- 

plough 

sukul 

mat of straw 

sauji 

shopkeeper (Nep) 

sukha 

happiness (Nep) 

si 

hair 

sul- 

hide 

slpar 

bun (hair) 

sumake 

silently; silent 

sarpuli 

ribbons 

suni 

morning, early to mid 

sawa 

molars 

sur- 

sew 

sel 

marrow 

suru 

begin (Nep) 

sela 

liver 

sut- 

dry (INTR) 

sen- 

teach 

sut- 

shrink 

si 

louse 

sut-pant 

suit-pant 

sier- 

grey, be (v.) 

sutho, suthi dried ginger 

sigri 

necklace 

su 

straw (rice); thatch 

siha 

lion 



sihasan 

throne (Nep) 

swabaiL, sobau habit 

sijal 

copper 

swalaha 

nest 

sikar 

hunt (Nep) 

swalhar- 

fall, drop 

sil- 

wash 

swatta 

EXPR (splashing?) 

sila 

stone 

swl 

breath, panting 

sima 

tree 

swahara 

field or garden, non- 

sindar 

red powder (Nep) 


irrigated 

sipaT 

soldier 

swi 

thirty 

sir- 

know 

syat- 

hurt (of body parts) 

sir- 

die 


(INTR) 

sir- 

fruit (of tree) 

sya.tr 

kill 
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syaudar- 

bow to touch head to 

tul- 

roll on ground 


feet of respected person 

pileij 

until 

syen- 

teach 

tulke 

until, up to 



tulle 

during 

t 


tuni 

until 

tal 

below; under 

tuphi 

broom 

tanna 

bedcover 

tupri 

topi (hat) 

tap 

hat 

turi, turkan mustard 

tapakka 

carefully; suddenly 

tut- 

shiver 

tapchyat- 

break (TR) 

twaer- 

white, be (v.) 

tapjyat- 

break (INTR) 

twakar- 

lighter (e.g. of dawn), 

tar- 

put; keep 


be (v.) 

tara 

but (Nep) 

twale 

neighbor 

tarawara 

sword 

twartar- 

stop (doing 

tara on- 

go with (someone) 


something); leave 

tarika 

method (Nep) 


behind 

tarjtarj 

EXPR (clanking) 

twasmica 

girl’s best friend 

takku 

time 

tyagi 

denial (Nep) 

tar 

lock (n.) 

tyasale 

therefore (Nep) 

tar- 

hear 



tar-ai 

cross; ferry (Nep) 

th 


tarca 

key 

thanu 

today 

tata , tita 

elder sister 

thaijra 

ledge of house to dry 

tacho 

barley 


com 

tls 

stick (Nep) 

thari 

variety 

ti 

broth; liquid 

tharthar 

EXPR (shivering) 

tibi 

television (Eng) 

thau 

reflexive pronoun 

tujgrirjga 

tall skinny 

thabi 

up,above 

tika 

tika (Nep) 

thakar- 

difficult 

tikne 

blinding (of light) 

tham 

pillar 

tinrnut-, timmut- jump 

thar- 

weave 

tir 

bank (of river) 

thata/thha up 

tir- 

light; ignite 

thekhi 

dowry 

tir- 

pinch 

then- 

arrive 

tir- 

thread needle 

thenagu 

like 

tiret- 

pay (Nep) 

the 

like 

tirtha 

pilgrimage (Nep) 

thi 

one 

tisa 

jewelry 

thikar- 

full, be (v.) 

tu 

dandruff 

thin- 

touch 

tu, turj 

focus particle 

thon- 

block 

tuka 

actually 

thon- 

stuff 

tul- 

fall (from a height) 

thote 

gap of missing tooth 
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thosi 

meat 

thon- 

pick up; wake up; 

thupra 

many 


cause to rise 

thur- 

understand 

thor- 

break down; take apart 

thur- 

find 

thor- 

lay (egg) 



thota 

stairway 

t 


thun- 

bury 

takaca 

whitewash (made with 
white clay) 

thun- 

braid 

taen 

far 

u 


tahagar- 

tall; long, be (v.) 

un- 

apply eyeliner 

tap 

earrings, post 

uku 

here 

tar- 

fix 

ukuna 

over here 

ten- 

be about to 

uli 

this much; this little 

teburi 

navel 

ulistule 

this much 

tikret- 

stand; be straight 

uli-uli 

a little 

tikhi 

bamboo, small sp 

ulta 

translate (Nep) 

tin- 

throw away; discard 

upai 

this size; this big 

tir- 

close; lock (e.g. door or 

upadre 

tyrannical (Nep) 


window) 

ur- 

circle; dance 

tit- 

dip food 

ustnle 

this much 

ton- 

drink; smoke 

uta 

here 

tor- 

rise (of sun, moon) 

utpatti 

creation (Nep) 

tdita 

drink (n.) 

utsuk 

impatient 

tuhura 

orphan (Nep) 



tun- 

ripe, be (v.) 

w 


tusi 

cucumber 

wa 

rain 

tuti 

leg, foot 

wa 

topic particle 

tutidari 

shin 

wal- 

mix; knead 

tn 

sugarcane 

wal- 

paint 

tu 

maggot 

wail-ai 

wilt (Nep) 

twale 

neighbor 

war- 

plow 

twaijsona 

rhododendron 

wasar 

medicine 

twapar 

flat top of a rock 

wasa 

bull 



wasta 

care (Nep) 

th 


wasti 

clothes 

thar- 

sow 

we 

crazy (of male) 

thaha 

knowledge (Nep) 

wini 

crazy (of female) 

thakkar 

trouble 



thli 

place 

y 


thika 

just right (Nep) 

yau 

somebody; anybody 

thin- 

cause to sleep 

ya 

come (irregular 
imperative) 
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ya 

rice, unhusked 

yakar mica only child 

yal- 

chew 

yalaguri 

gland 

yargar- 

be hanging (INTR) 

yarkhar- 

hang (TR) 

yarling 

earrings, large, round 

yeku, yekku many 

yelpanwj 

always 

yen- 

take with one 

yer- 

come 

yet- 

do 

yeuli 

however much; any 


amount 

yegar- 

light (in weight) 

yesa 

sickle 



Appendix D 

Text: A boy makes his fortune 


The following is the transcription of a story told by Miss Bisnu Laxmi Shrestha, 
a native of Dolakha. The story was told in the spring of 1989, shortly after Miss 
Shrestha moved to Kathmandu. The story was related to other members of her 
family; I was not present. 

This text is both phonemically and prosodically transcribed. It is divided into 
sentences; each sentence is numbered. The prosodic transcription follows the 
conventions laid out in Chapter 3, with the exception that separate intonation 
units are not represented on separate lines but run continuously within a syntac¬ 
tic sentence. Boundaries between intonation units can be identified by the tran¬ 
scription marks which indicate intonation contours. For example, in sentence 
(1), the boundary between the two intonation contours is marked by //**, which 
indicates a high-rising intonation contour (//) followed by a medium-length 
pause. The transcription conventions can be found in the following table: 


Phrasal Accent (transcribed before accented syllable) 

Normal phrasal accent 

A 

Emphatic accent 

! 

Terminal Pitch Contours (transcribed after intonation unit) 

High fall 

w 

Mid fall 

\ 

Level 


Rise 

/ 

Marked rise 

// 

Rise-fall 

A 

Transitional Continuity 


Final transitional continuity 


Continuing transitional continuity 

, 

Pause (transcribed after intonation unit) 


Short pause (100-200 milliseconds) 

* 

Medium pause (300-700 milliseconds) 

** 

Long pause (more than 700 milliseconds) 

(length) 

Lengthening (transcribed after lengthened sound) 
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For other published texts see Genetti (1994, 2003) and Genetti and Slater 
(2004). 

( 1 ) 

thi-gur maijgal=e raja=e des=ku= A ri, //** nis-ma A ma 

one-CL Mongol=GEN king=GEN country=LOC=IND two-CL mother 

fcae da-uju. /** 

son exist-3sPA 

In the country of a Mongol king, there lived a mother and son. 

( 2 ) 

am A ma kae ek'da::m naita toita,/ ek'da:m dukha ju.W** 

that mother son extremely food drink extremely trouble be.3PA 
That mother and son had a lot of trouble (having enough) food and drink. 

(3) 

ale apen=ri,// dukha haij-an mauri-n khali-e: twale 

then 3p=IND trouble say-PART mother=ERG only=GEN neighbor 

mi-pe A je yet-a orj-guju . / 

person=PL(GEN) work do-PURP go-3sPST 

Then they, saying there is trouble, the mother only went to work for the 
neighbors. 

(4) 

A je yet-a on-ija on-pa, / mauri=n=ri aku A tu 

work do-PURP go-when go-when mother=ERG=IND there FOC 

Na-en ye-u,//* A kaeuri-ta=uri, //** apsina bi-en,//** 
eat-PART come-3PA son=DAT=IND 3pERG give-NR2 

je yerj-a jyala, //* jaki thi-mna nis-mna 

work do-NR2 cost uncooked.rice one-measure two-measure 

yetj-an ha-en, //** A che=ku chu-en A nake-uju.\* 

take-PART bring-PART house=LOC cook-PART feed-3 sPA 

When (she) went to work, the mother used to eat there. The son - they gave her 

(her pay), with the money from working, she took and brought one or two 

measures of rice, cooked it at home, and fed (her son). 
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(5) 

jvr-na jur-na:, / thanu thanu kesi kesi 

happen-when happen-when today today tomorrow tomorrow 

yet-ija yet-rja , //** kae dwa- A ku: jvr-a:. \* 
do-when do-when son big-NR2 become-3sPST 
This happening, time passed, and the son became big. 

( 6 ) 

lyas- A ma jvr-a. \ 

young-CL become-3sPST 
He became a young man. 

(7) 

ale ju-eni,//* kae=n hat- A cu mauri=ta. \\** 
then become-PART son=ERG say-3sPST mother=DAT 
Then becoming (a young man), the son spoke to his mother. 

( 8 ) 

A ma:. A A ji-tj je yet-a u-i. /** 
mother ls=EXT work do-PURP go-lFUT 
“Mother, I also will go to work.” 

(9) 

kaeuri=n A wa,// mavri=ta hat-cu.\\ 
son=ERG TOP mother=DAT say-3sPST 
The son spoke to the mother. 

( 10 ) 

A ma: . A A ji=l1 - - ** A thamun je yeij-a that 

mother ls=EXT 2hERG work do-NR2 place 

A twj,\\** A ji=ij je yet-a A u-i./\** haij-a A ne hat-cu ale:.\\ 

FOC 1 s=EXT work do-PURP go-lFUT say-PART say-3sPST then 

“Mother, the place where you work, I also will work,” he said. 

( 11 ) 

haij-an-vri, //** A ma: kaeu A ri on-a je yet-a. \\** 

say-PART=IND mother son go-3sPST work do-PURP 

Saying this, the mother and son went to work. 
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(12) 

on-rja on-ija, / kaeuri- A n=u 5 , // je yeij-an, //** 

go-when go-when son=ERG=EXT work do-PART 

thanu thanu kesi kesi yet-ija,// a A mun 

today today tomorrow tomorrow do-when 3sERG 

ja*ki har-ju.\\ 

uncooked.rice bring-3sPST 

Going repeatedly, the son working, as time passed, he brought (home) rice. 

(13) 

ja A ki ha-ene,//** A mauri= A ta hat-cu.\\ 

uncooked.rice bring-PART mother=DAT say-3sPST 
Bringing the rice, he spoke to his mother. 

(14) 

A ma. A** ji A n-wj je yeij-an A jaki 
mother 1 sERG=EXT work do-PART uncooked.rice 

har-gi. A** thamun yeij-a A ho jin yeij-a,/** 

bring- IsPST 2hERG bring-NR2 and lsERG bring-NR2 

jaki A wa:, A dokhunuij jamma yeij-an, // 

uncooked.rice TOP all together do-PART 

ja chu- A sin:. \\** ji je ye A t-a on-gi./** haij-a A ne hat- A ciu . \\** 
rice cook-IMP Is work do-PURP go-IsPST say-PART say-3sPST 

“Mother! I also worked and brought rice. The rice which you brought and 
which I brought, put it all together and cook it. I am going to work,” so saying, 

(he) spoke. 

(15) 

haij-ane, // kaeuri-n,//* je ye A t-a o A n-a:.\** 

say-PART son=ERG work do-PURP go-3sPST 

So saying, the son went to work. 

(16) 

harj-ane, // (1.2) mauri=n,//* A ja chu-i,//* harj-ane,//* A ja 
say-PART mother=ERG rice cook-lFUT say-PART rice 
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A ke bvt-ke,// jaki A thi-mna len-ke, //* 

lentil cook-CAUS.PART uncooked.rice one-CL save-CAUS.PART 

A thi-mna=uri, //** len- A ke tar- A jiu . \\** 

one-CL=IND save-CAUS.PART keep-3sPST 

That being said, the mother said “I will cook rice,” cooked rice and lentils, and 
saving one mana of uncooked rice aside (for another time), she saved and kept 
one mana. 

(17) 

ta-ene,// A ja but- A ke mauri-n, //* A je yet-a 

put-PART rice cook-CAUS.PART mother=ERG work do-PURP 

A u-i. A barj-ane, / pita yer-a:. A** 
go-lFUT say-PART out come-3sPST 

Putting it aside, the mother cooked rice and saying “I will go to work,” she 
came out. 

(18) 

yer-nasain waa, A* thi- A ma jo A gi lukha=ku thikre A ij-an 

come-when TOP one-CL yogi door=LOC stand-PART 

coTj-an con-a. \\** 
stay-PART stay-3 sPST 

When she came, one yogi was staying, standing at the door. 

(19) 

jo A gi thikrerj-an corj-a khoij-an, //* A khacinta harj-an 

yogi stand-PART stay-NR2 see-PART saved.food say-PART 

fca-e thi- A mna: jaki=uri, //** mauri=ta, //** mauri=n, // 
put-NR2 one-CL uncooked.rice=IND mother=DAT mother=ERG 

ha-en,/ am jogi= A ta bir-jw . \** 
bring-PART that yogi=DAT give-3sPST 

Seeing the yogi standing there, the mother brought the one mana of food saved 
for later and gave it to the yogi. 
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(20) 

bi-eni,// mauri,/\* je:- A ku on-a:.\\ 
give-PART mother work=LOC go-3sPST 
Having given (it), the mother went to work. 

(21) 

je yet-a oij-ane, // babii jur-a, //** je 

work do-PURP go-PART evening become-3sPST work 

A yerj-ane=uri, //** babii ma: kae=ij, A* nis- A ma=Tj 

do-PART=IND evening mother son=EXT two-CL=EXT 

phark-ai ju A r-a che= A kiu . \\** 
retum-BV be-3sPST house=LOC 

Going to work and it became evening. Working, in the evening, the two 
returned home. 

(22) 

che=ku ye-en=uri,//** kaeuri=n hat-cu. \\ (. 87 ) 
house=LOC come-PART=IND son=ERG say-3sPST 
Coming to the house, the son spoke. 

(23) 

jin mega miije ha-e jaki=e ja 

lsERG yesterday day.before bring-NR2 uncooked.rice=GEN rice 

A chur-mun na ma. //** harj-a A ne mauri=ta rjen-ju. \\** 

cook-2hPST AGR mother say-PART mother=DAT ask-3 sPST 

“Did you cook the rice from the rice brought yesterday and before?” the son 
asked his mother. 

(24) 

haij-ane mawi=n=ri, //* hat-cu. \\** 
say-PART mother=ERG=IND say-3sPST 
He having said this, the mother spoke. 

(25) 

thi-ma A jogL, \* ye-en corj-gu, // A am 

one-CL yogi come-PART stay-3PA that 

jaki-uri,//** am A jogi=ta bir-gi./ 
uncooked.rice=IND that yogi=DAT give-lsPST 


thi-mna 

one-CL 
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harj-ane hat- A cu .\\ ** 

say-PART say-3sPST 

“A yogi came and stayed; that one measure of rice I gave to the yogi,” she said. 
(26) 

harj-ane=uri,//** A la./\* au A thanu ha=e jaki=e 

say-PART=IND EXCL now today bring=NR2 rice=GEN 

ja chu._* harj-ane, //* kaeuri-n- A ri hat- A cu.\\ 

rice cook(IMP) say-PART son=ERG=IND say-3sPST 

(She) having spoken, the son said: “La! Cook rice from the uncooked rice 

brought today,” the son spoke. 

(27) 

ale u ma=uri=ta hat-cu kae-uri=n,//** A ma . A* 

then Lis mother=IND=DAT say-3sPST son=IND=ERG mother 

ji au on-gi, // darma yet-a . /** harj-ane hat-cu. \\** 

Is now go-lsPST dharma do-PURP say-PART say-3sPST 

Then the son spoke to his mother: “Mother! Now I am going, to do dharma,” so 

saying, (he) spoke. 

(28) 

ale an A thi haij-an,// thau mu A la lingar-a. A* 

then like.that say-PART REFL road walk-3sPST 

Saying like that, he walked on his own road. 

(29) 

ale kae=u A ri on-ija on-rja on-ija, // A thi-ma mi=n,//* 

then son=IND go-when go-when go-when one-CL man=ERG 

naplat A -cu mula= A ku. \\** 
meet-3 sPST road=LOC 

Then as the son went along, a man met (him) on the road. 

(30) 

mtila=ku naplat-ija, // am mi=n hat A -cu A 
road=LOC meet-when that man=ERG say-3sPST 
When (he) met (him) on the road, that man spoke. 
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(31) 

babu . // A chi gibi on-an. _** haij-ane qen- A ju . \** 

young.one 2s where go-2sPR say-PART ask-3sPST 

“Young one, where do you go?” he asked. 

(32) 

am kae=u A ri=n hat- A cu . /** jv, A deu=e,\ se A wa yet-a 
that son=IND=ERG say-3sPST Is god=GEN service do-PURP 

lirj A gar-agi. / harj-ane , //** am mi= A ta ja A waph bir-ju.\** 
walk-lsPR say-PART that man=DAT answer give-3sPST 

That son said: “I am walking to do the service of God,” so saying, he answered 
that man. 

(33) 

jawaph bi-ene,//* am mi=n,// am A ta hat-cu.\\* 

answer give-PART tha man=ERG 3 sDAT say-3sPST 
t 

Giving the answer, that man spoke to him. 

(34) 

A chin,/** deu~e A sewa yet-a on-sa,\* thi-gur kha 

2sERG god=ERG service do-PURP go-if one-CL matter 

ijeij-an A ya harj-ane am A ta hat- A cu.\\** 

ask-PART come(IMP) say-PART 3sDAT say-3sPST 

“If you are going in the service of God, ask him one thing and come back,” so 
saying, he spoke to him. 

(35) 

A hati kha A khyar/ janta har- A sin haij-an hat- A cu.\\* 

what matter be lsDAT say-IMP say-PART say-3sPST 

“Tell me what is (that) matter,” he said. 

(36) 

harj-ane , // jin yeu ! ling sona=pen pir-agi,/\ tara 

say-PART lsERG however.many flower=PL plant-IsPR but 

pi-en,/ on-ngasin,/ am sona A ma-mwa, / dokhunurj 

plant-PART go-when that flower NEG-survive all 
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wail-ai ju-en si A t-a. \\ hatta ju-eu._ harj-an hat-cu.\\** 

wilt-BV be-PART die-3sPST why happen-3FUT say-PART say-3sPST 

That being said, “However many flowers I plant, but I plant them and when I 
go, those flowers do not survive. All of them wilted and died. Why will that 
happen?” he said. 

(37) 

ale A jir-a:, //** jin rjerj-an f 'ye-i 

then be.appropriate-3sPST lsERG ask-PART come-lFUT 

haij-ane, //** am thau mu A la lirja-en o A n-a. \\** 

say-PART 3 s REFL road walk-PART go-3sPST 

Then “Okay. I will ask and come (back),” so saying, he went walking on his 

own road. 

(38) 

A lita on-rja on-ijasin,// on-a,/* thi-ma mi-n naplat-cu.\ 

later go-when go-when go-3sPST one- man=ERG meet-3sPST 

CL 

When he went, he went, a man met him. 

(39) 

thi-ma mi= A ta naplat A -cu. \\* 

one-CL man=DAT meet-3sPST 
He met a man. 

(40) 

am A mv,//** kho-e A dati=ku corj-an corj-gu ha./\** 

that man river=GEN middle=LOC stay-PART stay-3PA EVID 

That man was staying in the middle of a river. 

(41) 

A con-t}a con-tja,// ale am tuhura keta= A ri on-a. A 
stay-when stay-when then that orphan boy=IND go-3sPST 
When he was there, then that orphan boy went. 

(42) 

Vbjar-Tja kho=e A dati=ku corj-gu A mi=n A naplat-cu.\ 

walk-when river=GEN middle=LOC stay-NRl man=ERG meet-3sPST 
When he was walking along, a man in the middle of a river met (him). 
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(43) 

naplat-ijasin, //** A chi,\\ vku A ya le,/ harj-an 

meet-when 2s here come(IMP) PRT say-PART 

satar-ju,/ ale am A mi=e na h pa on-a./ 

call-3sPST then that man=GEN ASSOC go-3sPST 

When they met, (he) called, saying: “You come here!”, then (he) went to where 
that man was. 

(44) 

chi gibi u-i A ta yer-an. _ harj-an hat-cu.\ 

2s where go-PURP come-2sPR say-PART say-3sPST 

He said: “You come to go where?” 

(45) 

ji A darma yet-a u-i./** on-agi,// harj-ane am: 

Is dharma do-PURP go-lFUT go-lsPR say-PART that 

A tuhura keta=n hat- A cu./ 

orphan boy=ERG say-3sPST 

“I go to go do dharma,” that orphan boy said. 

(46) 

haij-ane , //** amun,//** jana thi-gur A kha dam./\** 

say-PART 3sERG lsGEN one-CL matter exist 

chin A janta ,\\** amta:, \ ljeij-an A ya harj-an A hat-cu .\\ 

2sERG lsDAT 3 sDAT ask-PART come(IMP) say-PART say-3sPST 

Saying that, he said: “I have one matter. You (ask me) ask him and come 
(back),” he said. 

(47) 

harj-ane,/ A jir-a hati kha har- A sin.\\ 

say-PART be.appropriate-3sPST what matter say-IMP 

haij-ane amun hat-cu,/** hat-ngasin-ri, /** amun,\ 

say-PART 3 sERG say-3sPST say-when=lND 3sERG 

A ji hatta A kho=e dati-ku jukun co-i mal-a. \\** 

Is why river=GEN middle=LOC only stay-INF must-3sPST 
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ji guIpa A nutj pita ye-i ma-da . \\ haij-ane, /** 

Is never out come-INF NEG-have say-PART 

hayj-an A hat- A cu . \\** 

say-PART say-3sPST 

So saying, (he) said: “Okay, tell me that matter,” and he said: “Why must I 
always stay in the middle of the river? I can never come out,” so saying, he 
spoke. 

(48) 

jir-a: . A jin u kha=ij rjeij-an A ye-i 

be.appropriate-3sPST lsERG this matter=EXT ask-PART come-lFUT 

haij-an am than mula lirjar-a . A** 

say-PART 3s REFL road walk-3sPST 

“Okay. I will ask that matter and come (back),” so saying, he walked on his 
own road. 

(49) 

on-rja on-rja=ri, // liijar-Tja li/jar-rja, // lujar-rja, /* 
go-when go-when=IND walk-when walk-when walk-when 

thau A deu-e that then-ju._ 

REFL god=GEN place arrive-3sPST 

When he went on, when he was walking along, he arrived at the place of his 
god. 

(50) 

ale amnn= A ri hat A -cu.\** 

then 3sERG=IND say-3 sPST 
Then he spoke. 

(51) 

pahUa=e mi=n, / 'jana hatta yeu A li sona=pen 

before=GEN man=ERG lsGEN why however.much flower=PL 

pi-en tar-sa khene, / dokhunwj wail-ai jur-a. / 

plant-PART put-if if all wilt-BV be-3sPST 
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harj-ane, /** yen-ju. \\ 

say-PART ask-3sPST 

The first man: “Why is it that however much I plant flowers, they all wilt?” so 
saying he asked. 

(52) 

Tjen-Tjasin, //* amun hat-cu. \ 

ask-when 3sERG say-3sPST 

When he asked, he spoke. 

(53) 

deu=na ja A waph bir- A ju . A** 

god=ERG answer give-3sPST 
The god answered. 

(54) 

jawaph bi-Tja,/ A am: sona-e tal-ku=ri,\* thi-gur 

answer give-when that flower-GEN under=LOC=IND one-CL 

dhan= A e: pwaka dam . A am da-e-Jagin, // am 

wealth=GEN packet exist that exist-NR2-because that 

sona yeiili: saha yer- A saij wail-ai ju-en 

flower any.amount care do-although wilt-BV be-PART 

on-a.//(.97) A am dhan pita ma-ka tulle,// yeu A li 

go-3sPST that wealth out NEG-take until any.amount 

bir-sa khe A ne ma-ji hajj-ane hat-cu.// 

give-if if NEG-appropriate say-PART say-3sPST 

When (he) gave his answer (he) said: “Under the flowers there is a packet of 

wealth. No matter what amount of care he gives those flowers, they wilted. 

Until that wealth is taken out, if he gives any amount of care, it won’t be 

successful.” 

(55) 

am thi-gur anthi hat-cu. \\ 

3s one-CL that say-3sPST 

He said that one. 
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(56) 

ale A lira me-gu=ri mi=e yen-ju,//** hat A ta 
then next other-CL=IND man=GEN ask-3 sPST why 

anthi kho-e dati=ku ju A kun co-i mal-a 

that.manner river=GEN middle=LOC only stay-INF must-3sPST 

am=ri._** haij-ane yen-ya, // (. 96 ) amun,//** hat-cu,//** 

3s=IND say-PART ask-when 3sERG say-3sPST 

am mi=n hat-cu,//* aame mi A ca:. \\** thi-ma 
that man=ERG say-3sPST 3sGEN daughter one-CL 

dam./\** mi A ca: misa thi-ma dam,// am mica 

exist daughter woman one-CL exist that daughter 

biha yeij-an ma-bi A tulle=uri am anthi= A ku 

marriage do-PART NEG-give until=IND 3s that.manner=LOC 

co-i mal-a . \\** amun hay-ane hat-cu. _ 

stay-INF must-3sPST 3 sERG say-PART say-3sPST 

Then (he) asked the next man’s: “Why must he only stay in the middle of the 
river in that manner?” When he asked, he said: “He has a daughter. There is one 
daughter. Until that daughter is married he must stay like that,” he said. 

(57) 

hay-ane=ri, // phark-ai ju-ene,// yer-a:.\\* 
say-PART=IND retum-BV be-PART come-3sPST 
So saying, returning he came. 

(58) 

phark-ai yer-ya yer-ya,//* A thau mula yer-ya 

retum-BV come-when come-when REFL road come-when 

yer-ya,//* pahi A la=e mi=ta tu,// am thai= A ku naplat-cu.// 

come-when first=GEN man=DAT FOC that place=LOC meet-3sPST 

When he returned, when he came along his own road, he met the first man at 
that place. 
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( 59 ) 

naplar)-ane=uri, //** had hat- A cu./* 

meet-PART=TOP what say-3sPST 

Having met (him), (he) said: “What?” 

(60) 

A thae A kha:, \\* ijeg-an yer-gi,//** had ha A t-ai.\\* 

2h matter ask-PART come-lsPST what say-3sPR 

harj-a A ne hat- A cu. \\ 

say-PART say-3sPST 

“I asked your matter and came back.” “What does (he) say,” he said. 

(61) 

had hat-'ai haij-an am mi-n hat- A cu.\\* 

what say-3sPR say-PART that man=ERG say-3sPST 
“What does he say,” the man said. 

(62) 

hat-nasin, //** thae sona pi-e thai-ri,/\ dhan-e, A** 

say-when 2hGEN flower plant-NR2 place=lND wealth=GEN 

pwaka gadeij-an tar-ai ha, // am dhan ma-ka 

packet bury-PART put-3sPR EVID that wealth NEG-take 

thae sona yeu A li saha yer-saij, // wail-ai ju-en 

2hGEN flower any.amount care do-although wilt-BV be-PART 

on-a . \ hsrj-a A ne: hat-cu . \\ 

go-3sPST say-PART say-3sPST 

When (he) said (this), “It is said that (someone) buries and keeps a packet of 
wealth in the place where your flowers are planted. Don’t take that wealth, 
although you give your flowers any amount of care, they wilted and died,” (he) 
said. 

(63) 

harj-ane , //** la am dhan phyaij-ane, // pita yer-sa 

say-PART EXCL that wealth dig.up-PART out come-if 

khene,// A chanta tu,// ka-u._** haij-an am mi=n 

if 2sDAT FOC take-IMP say-PART that man=ERG 
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hat-cu . \\** 
say-3sPST 

(The boy) having spoken, that man said: “La! Dig up that wealth. If it comes 
out, you take it.” 

(64) 

harj-a A ne, /\** satna A nung, /\ am tal=ku dhan=e pwa A ka 

say-PART immediately that under=LOC wealth=GEN packet 

coTj-gu ju-en co A n-a. \\ 

stay-NRl be-PART stay-3sPST 

Saying this, immediately, it turns out the packet of wealth was under 
(there). 

(65) 

am mi=n twj kar- A ju . //** 
that man=ERG FOC take-3 sPST 
That man took (it). 

( 66 ) _ 

lita aku=lan on-ija on-rja,//** kho=e dati=ku 

next there=ABL go-when go-when river=GEN middle=LOC 

mi-ta naplat- A cu . \\ 

man=DAT meet-3sPST 

Next when he was going from there, he met the man in the middle of the river. 

(67) 

naplaij-an amu A n=wj ljen-ju . \\** 

meet-PART 3sERG=EXT ask-3sPST 

(They) having met, he also asked. 

( 68 ) 

had ha A t-ai haij-an hat-cu. \\** 

what say-3sPR say-PART say-3sPST 

“What does (he) say?” he said. 

(69) 

A thae=ri: A che-ku:,\ thi-ma mica dam hat-ai./\** 

2hGEN=IND house=LOC one-CL daughter exist say-3sPR 
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am misa biha ma-yet tulle=uri,/ thamu,\\ 

that woman marriage NEG-do until=IND 2h 

u A ta co-i mal-a hat-ai. A uku=lan pita 

right, there stay-INF must-3 sPST say-3 sPR here=ABL out 

ye-i ma-da hat-ai. \\** haij-a A ne hat-cu. \\** 

come-INF NEG-have say-3sPR say-PART say-3sPST 

“He says in your house there is one daughter. He says until that woman is 

married, you must stay right there. You cannot come out,” he said. 

(70) 

la./\ tyasale,\\ jana thi-ma mica chanta A tu 

EXCL therefore lsGEN one-CL daughter 2sDAT FOC 

bir-agi.\\** chanta A tu ya\ j\\. haij-ane,// am mi=n=urj 

give-1 sPR 2sDAT FOC take(IMP) say-PART that man=ERG=EXT 

hat-cu. \\ 

say-3sPST 

“La, in that case, I give you my one daughter. You take (her),” so saying, that 
man spoke. 

(71) 

hap-ane, //** am mi-n,//** am A ta mi A ca bir-ju.\\ 

say-PART that man=ERG 3sDAT daughter give-3sPST 

Saying this, that man gave him his daughter. 

(72) 

bi-ene,//** ha A ti hat-cu, \ har-sa=uri khene, //** am mi=n 

give-PART what say-3sPST say-if=IND if that man=ERG 

hat-cu. \\** 

say-3sPST 

(He) gave (her), and if (you) ask what he said, that man spoke. 

(73) 

jana mi A ca ya-ij chan A ta.// la.W** dhan sampad 

lsGEN daughter take-IMP 2sDAT EXCL wealth riches 
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dokhu A nw] ya-i 7 . \\ jin dokhu f 'nuij bu-ke chanta 

all take-IMP lsERG all carry-CAUS.PART 2sDAT 

chor-agi./\ harj-ane, // je mi=pen mwal-en,// dokhu A nurj: , A 

send-lsPR say-PART work man=PL search-PART all 

dhan sampati amta bu-ke bi-en,//** mica=ij 

wealth riches 3sDAT carry-CAUS.PART give-PART daugher=EXT 

amta. bi chor-ju . A** 

3sDAT give.INF send-3sPST 

“I give my daughter to you. La. Take all wealth and riches. I will send you 
away, making you carry all of it,” so saying, he looked for workers, made him 
carry the wealth and riches, he also gave his daughter to him. 

(74) 

ale bau A ri=n hat-cu.\\(l.ll) 

then father=ERG say-3 sPST 
Then the father spoke. 

(75) 

A che then-ju, A ale on-nga on-a A che then-ju./\** 

house arrive-3sPST then go-when go-3sPST house arrive-3sPST 

(He) arrived at the house. Then when he went, he went. He arrived at the house. 

(76) 

ale mauri=n bauri=n rjen-ju. \\** 
then mother=ERG father=ERG ask-3 sPST 
Then his mother and father asked. 

(77) 

A u.- nis-ma likhana ha-e=uri gun./** misami=pen_ 

this two-CL behind bring-NR2=IND who women=PL 

harj-ane hat-cu . \ 

say-PART say-3 sPST 

“These two who you bring behind you are who,” she said. 

(78) 

harj-ane=uri u nis-ma thape in twj khyarj 

say-PART=IND this two-CL 2hGEN d.in.law FOC be 
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haij-a A ne hat-Acu.\\ 

say-PART say-3 sPST 

(She) saying this, (he) said: “These two are your daughters-in-law.” 

(79) 

haij-a A ne am iri-pisna, //** tuti=ku syaudar-ju. A** 
say-PART that d.in.law=PL.ERG foot=LOC bow-3sPST 
So saying, those daughters-in-law bowed down to her feet. 

(80) 

tuti—ku syauda-e A ne ale,// ma A jan ninma iri, //** am 

foot=LOC bow-PART then perfectly m.in.law d.in.law that 

A tuhura ju,//** majan coij-an,//** sukha=n bityat-hin.W 

orphan be(NRl) perfectly stay-PART happiness=ERG spend-3pPST 

They having bowed down, then perfectly the mother and daughters-in-law, the 
one who was an orphan, lived perfectly, and spent time in happiness. 



Notes 


1. Matisoff (1986) provides a thorough discussion of the reasons for this state of af¬ 
fairs, as well as a catalog of all TB languages known to him at that time, together 
with their assorted names. 

2. With such typological divergence attested in the daughter languages, the question of 
the typological nature of Proto-Tibeto-Burman (PTB) is difficult to answer. It is 
clear that the languages of this family are split between two linguistic areas or 
Sprachbund; hence both sides have been amenable to typological change resulting 
from language contact. Not surprisingly, proposals as to the structure of PTB are 
split along the same typological lines. One view is that PTB was morphologically 
simple, with no pronominal verb morphology and a minimal case system (for repre¬ 
sentative work see LaPolla 1992). Another view reconstructs extensive verb mor¬ 
phology and a full system of case elements (for representative work see DeLancey 
1987). At this point of our scholarship, the field is split over these issues which are 
subjects of intensive debate. 

3. Slusser (1982: 27) states, however, that there were Abhiras in northern India as well 
as southern. She also notes that there are not records to document a relationship be¬ 
tween the Abhiras of India and those of Nepal, but calls such a relationship “prob¬ 
able”. 

4. Levy (1984), which focuses on the cycles of ritual in Bhaktapur, and Lewis (1984), 
which examines Buddhist tradition among the Tuladhar merchants of Kathmandu, 
provide extensive discussion of this aspect of Newar society. 

5. On the other hand, as the term “Nepal” now designates the entire country and not 
just the Kathmandu Valley, some non-Newars feel that use of Nepal Bhasa just for 
the Newar language is inappropriate. 

6. From the official translation published in 1992 by His Majesty’s Government, Min¬ 
istry of Law, Justice and Parliamentary Affairs, as reproduced in the Himalayan Re¬ 
search Bulletin XI , 1991. 

7. From the official translation published in 1992 by His Majesty’s Government, Min¬ 
istry of Law, Justice and Parliamentary Affairs, as reproduced in the Himalayan Re¬ 
search Bulletin XI , 1991. 

8. Actually, the Newar spoken in Kathmandu does not represent a single homogenous 
variety, but a set of sub-dialects. These are likely to reflect the many geographic and 
social divisions of the Newar community; however, there have been no detailed 
studies of the clearly attested variation in this city. 

9. Interestingly, preliminary reports in the same publication listed a total population of 
approximately 10,000. This discrepancy with the actual survey results may be due to 
the recent trend of many Dolakha residents to move to other parts of the country, 
particularly the Kathmandu Valley, in order to find employment and increased so¬ 
cioeconomic success. It is possible that the original number of 10,000 may refer to 
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an estimate of the total number of Dolakha Newars, while 5,645 may refer to the ac¬ 
tual number of people residing in Dolakha at the time. 

10. However, they also state that the area was heavily settled by Tamangs, Thangmis, 
and Sherpas, ethnic groups that have clearly in this locality for many centuries. 

11. According to K. Pradhan (1991: 209, note 10) there is some disagreement among 
historians as to the actual dates of Amsuvarma’s reign. Slusser (1982: 25) states his 
rule “lasted from about A. D. 605-621, but his assumption of power at the courts of 
Sivadeva I preceded this by a decade”. 

12. Some evidence indicates that Dolakha had a closer relationship with Patan and La- 
litpur than with Kathmandu (Vajracarya and T. B. Shrestha 1974: 18). 

13. It is also possible that there are lexical borrowings from other languages, e.g. Ti¬ 
betan, Tamang, and Thangmi. Determining which lexical items are borrowings and 
which are cognate will be quite difficult. 

14. In cases where the syllable-final consonant was nasal, the lengthened vowel was na¬ 
salized. 

15. Note that [d] and [r] never constrast, even following prefixes. This is because the 
only prefixes in the language are verbal, and there are no native r-initial verbs. 

16. The verb yer- ‘come’ has irregular stem variation, with the vowel Id becoming /a/ in 
certain circumstances (§6.8.3). 

17. Phonetically, this verb and the following one have a glide [w] between the two [o] 
vowels (§2.3.2) 

18. The two exceptions to this generalizations are lyuri ‘bronze’ and we ‘crazy man’. It 
is possible that the former is derived from li=uri with the clitic used for individua¬ 
tion. The latter exception is unusual in having a gender distinction: ‘crazy woman’ is 
wini. As words differentiated by gender are not generally found in the Newar lexi¬ 
con, it is possible that these words are borrowings. 

19. As it is difficult to incorporate special characters into Praat diagrams, I am using the 
following orthographic conventions in these figures: /a/ is represented as <aa>; /q/ is 
represented as <ng>; nasalized vowels have the tilde typed after the vowel rather 
than above it; retroflex consonants are represented by capitals. 

20. This token and that of Figure 2-5 were produced by a female speaker with a high- 
pitched voice. The figures have been adjusted to display a maximum pitch of 375 (as 
opposed to 300) hertz. 

21. Note that this transcription practice will only be used in this chapter and in Chapter 

21 . 

22. The transcription system is based on Du Bois et al. (1993). 

23. It is important to note that not all contrastive noun phrases have falling intonation. 
Of the 19 contrastive noun phrases in the narratives, 12 were pronounced with fal¬ 
ling intonation, four had rising intonation, one level, and three co-occurred with the 
rise-fall contour. Not all contrast is marked intonationally, especially as there are 
other means of marking contrast in the language and other discourse factors which 
shape intonation curves. 

24. One may note that in both cases it is the NR1 suffix which is used in the lexicaliza- 
tion. This is in keeping with the predominant use of NR1 in relative clauses in which 
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the referent of the head noun holds the role of subject. For more on the distribution 
of the nominalizing suffixes, see Chapter 17. 

25. This terminological division is not ideal, as in some languages some morphemes tra¬ 
ditionally labeled as adpositions actually cliticize. Here I am specifically employing 
this terminology to differentiate the two morphological classes of casemarkers in this 
language. 

26. Note that these lexical items are not nouns, as they never can occur as arguments of 
verbs, they do not inflect like nouns, and they may not appear as the head of a com¬ 
plex noun phrase. 

27. For discussion of grammatical relations (subject and object), see Chapter 13. 

28. The aspirated initial consonant is the reflex of an old causative prefix *s- in Proto- 
Tibeto-Burman (Benedict 1972: 97). 

29. One can wonder whether the transitive variant may have had the causative prefix *s- 
at some point in the history of the language, but that due to the laryngeal nature of 
the consonant, the reflex could not be preserved as a distinction in aspiration, as with 
other verbs. 

30. The Nepali facts are considerably more complicated than this, but perfectivity is un¬ 
doubtedly one relevant factor. 

31. See Hopper and Thompson (1980) for a full discussion of these and other “transitiv¬ 
ity parameters”. 

32. See Masica (1976) for work on linguistic area. See Verma and Mohanan (1990) for a 
range of papers on dative-experiencer constructions. Ichihashi-Nakayama (1994) 
contains a discussion of the dative-experiencer constructions in Nepali. 

33. For an extensive study of objects, including a quantitative study on the use of dative 
case and a qualitative study on the syntactic status of objects, see Genetti (1997). 

34. One consultant says that jana likhana [lsGEN behind] ‘behind me’, with the pronoun 
in genitive case, is the correct form, but that ji likhana [Is behind], with the pronoun 
in absolutive case, is acceptable as “a shortcut”. 

35. An alternative analysis of inflectional verb classes is provided by R. L. Shrestha 
(2000b). One significant difference in that analysis is that she analyzes the class of 
verbs which I refer to as r-stem as vowel-final stems, inserting the /r/ by phonologi¬ 
cal rule. Her primary argument for the analysis is that there are numerically more 
forms in this paradigm which lack the /r/ than have it. In my opinion, there is insuf¬ 
ficient phonological motivation to justify insertion of an /r/. In addition, analyzing 
the /r/ as underlying also allows one to present the underlying similarities of the four 
inflectional classes. As is often the case, there are multiple ways to analyze a linguis¬ 
tic system, each with its own advantages and disadvantages. 

36. One could equally say that the past-tense morpheme is zero. 

37. Interestingly, the same pattern of deletion is found with the nominalized NR1 form, 
suggesting that this nominalizer is a likely historical source for the past-anterior- 
tense paradigm. This paradigm is not found in the Newar dialects of the Kathmandu 
Valley and I have argued that it is a Dolakhae innovation (Genetti 1994: 130). 

38. When the past anterior is used with third-person subjects, it is common to omit the 
person/number complex, and to form the verb simply with the stem plus tense suffix. 
Verbs constructed in this manner are thus always identical to the nominalized forms 
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with NR1, and there is no obvious way to differentiate the two. My own practice has 
been to assume that these are past-anterior forms if they occur in sentence-final con¬ 
texts, and are nominalized forms in contexts that would normally require a nominal- 
izer (e.g. before the concatenation ju-en con-a). The problem is that the nominalized 
forms are found in sentence-final contexts when they occur in focus constructions 
(§17.2.3). My practice has been to assume that they are nominalizers in focus con¬ 
structions if they occur with first- or second-person subjects, if the past-anterior 
tense is inappropriate in the context, or if it appears that a focus reading is contextu¬ 
ally favored. However, there still remain cases where it is unclear to me which form 
the speaker intended. 

39. During elicitation of verbal paradigms and sentences out of context, some speakers 
prefer to follow all verbs inflected with the future tense with the particle jeu 
‘maybe’. In naturally occuring discourse, the use of jeu is clearly optional, occurring 
roughly 10% of the time. Thus this morpheme still functions as a particle and is not 
a regular suffix of the future paradigm. 

40. The original study on this system is Hale (1980). Hargreaves (1991, 2005) is the 
most extensive study of the discourse-interactional and semantic aspects of the sys¬ 
tem. Genetti (1994: 103-107) sketches the system briefly. 

41. Given the variation in patterns of verbal inflection across the Newar family, one 
naturally wonders what the system of the proto-language was like, and how the dia¬ 
lects could have diverged to such an extent in this core area of their morphosyntax. 
This question is of particular importance, as the answer may have implications for 
larger historical questions, such as the positioning of Newar within the Bodic branch 
of Tibeto-Burman, and whether or not verbal agreement should be reconstructed at 
various levels of the family. Discussion of these issues is beyond the scope of the 
current work. The interested reader is referred to Genetti (1994: 128-136), van 
Driem (1992, 1993, 2001, 2003, 2004) and Kansakar (1999b). 

42. “Subject” for this language is defined as the agentive argument of a transitive or 
ditranstive verb (the “A” argument), and the single core argument of the intransitive 
verb (the “S” argument). See Chapter 13 for a more detailed discussion of gram¬ 
matical relations. 

43. I also have elicited examples of this phenomenon with second-person subjects, al¬ 
though I do not have any examples in naturally-occurring discourse. 

44. In Genetti (1994: 109), I analyzed the disagreement in example (8), as being the re¬ 
sult of embedding of the clause as an indirect quote. This analysis was based in part 
upon some elicited examples in which an alternation of first- and third-person mor¬ 
phology with a first-person subject occurred with a control verb (naplat- ‘meet’). 
Since I have never found examples of this type in my body of naturally-occurring 
data, I am reluctant to base an analysis upon it at this time. It could be that more ex¬ 
tensive research in this area will turn up more evidence in support of this other 
analysis. 

45. The only exception to this is the verb mal- ‘need’, which has an irregular negative 
form mal. This verb does not inflect for separate persons, as it occurs only in dative- 
experiencer constructions, so is necessarily in the third-person singular. 
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46. It is interesting that these are the same two classes that lost their stem finals in the 
alternate second-plural inflection of the past anterior. It thus appears that these past- 
anterior forms are formed off the present/past with the addition of the suffix -ju. 

47. The presence of separate inflections in these somewhat peripheral grammatical areas 
is interesting historically, as the Kathmandu dialect does not inflect verbs in these 
moods but simply uses the uninflected stem. 

48. The verb yer- ‘come’ has irregular vowel alternations; it surfaces with the stem 
vowel /a/ in the negative and imperative forms, and with Id elsewhere. It also has an 
irregular honorific form: jasin (§6.8.3). 

49. This parallelism is odd given that the imperative forms have second-person subjects, 
while the negative forms have third-person subjects. It could be that this paradigm 
predates the development of person agreement. 

50. Another possible derivational affix is -(s)ke which forms an adverb from an adjecti¬ 
val verb, e.g. balat- ‘good; beautiful’ and its negative counterpart bhnalat- ‘bad; 
ugly’, are used to derive bilaske ‘well’ and blmalaske ‘badly’ respectively. 

51. In Genetti (1994), I also list ma-khu as a possible negative form. However, this form 
does not occur in my textual data, and in my elicited data it occurs rarely and in the 
speech of one speaker only. Since ma-khu is the negative form of the cognate copula 
in the Kathmandu dialect, and since the speaker in question also speaks Kathmandu 
Newar, I assume at this point that this form is borrowed from that dialect, and is not 
a true Dolakhae form. 

52. This example makes use of an emphatic construction in which the verb is preceded 
by the CV of the verb stem, followed by the emphatic partricle he. 

53. This example utilizes an emphatic negative construction. 

54. Loss of the stem-final /r/ is regular for negated intransitive verbs of this class; see 
§6.4. 

55. See Genetti and Hildebrandt (2004) for a discussion of the two adjective classes of 
Manange. In that language, the evidence for shared syntactic behavior between the 
two classes is considerably stronger. 

56. In eliciting the numerals, I found speakers were particularly unclear about the form 
for ‘seventy’, probably due to the additional /s/ in ‘seven’. I had to check with many 
people before I found one who could confidently give me this form. 

57. I have also found a vigesimal system in the very closely related dialect spoken in 
Tauthali. However, that system is not cognate, but is based on the morpheme -bagal 
‘group’, e.g. nis-bagal [two-group] ‘forty’, etc. 

58. The Dolakha dialect differs from the Kathmandu dialect in this regard. See 
Bhaskararao and Joshi (1985). 

59. These forms are intermediate between sortal and mensural classifiers. One can see 
them as either differentiating “sorts” of times (e.g. days versus months) or of being 
measures of mass nouns. 

60. An anonymous reviewer asked whether =uri occurs on predicate nominals. I have no 
examples in my data but did not explicitly attempt to elicit this structure. 

61. This is different from also in English where only the second noun phrase in a series 
will be marked, e.g. John went; George also went. 
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62. I also have three examples of this particle following a finite clause, all of which have 
first-person subjects. I currently do not understand why it is used in this environ¬ 
ment. 

63. The particle also occurs as tu although this is relatively rare. As far as I can deter¬ 
mine, tu and tuij never contrast, so I will not discuss them separately. The final =rj 
suspiciously has the same form as the clitic of extension; however, I cannot be cer¬ 
tain that this is its source. 

64. In some languages, e.g. Mandarin Chinese (Li and Thompson 1981: 130) and He¬ 
brew (Givon 1981), the numeral one plus a classifier (if the language allows one) is 
used to mark indefinite reference. While noun phrases which are new to the dis¬ 
course are generally indefinite in Dolakhae, there are many indefinite noun phrases 
which are not preceded by the numeral one plus a classifier. Thus this construction 
does not seem to have grammaticalized to coding indefiniteness in this language. 

65. I do have one example from discourse where both conjuncts receive the ergative 
casemarker. However, there is a significant intonation boundary between them and a 
long pause, which suggests the speaker may not have fully planned to produce a co¬ 
ordinated structure at the time the first casemarker was produced. I also have some 
elicited data from one consultant which suggests such structures are also possible, 
e.g. jana ma=n ho dai=na [lsGEN and e.brother=ERG] ‘my mother and elder brother’. 

66. One piece of evidence that this is a list of distinct noun phrases, as opposed to a sin¬ 
gle noun phrase, is the presence of the plural clitic on two separate elements in the 
list. The plural clitic only has scope over the immediate noun phrase, and not to 
every element in the list. 

67. This example has emphatic negation marked by the affirmative verb, followed by the 
focus particle, followed by the negated verb. 

68. This is the only example I have found of the form khe without the negative prefix. It 
was produced by one of the oldest speakers I worked with. 

69. Causativized transitive verbs can also produce a ditransitive structure, see §15.2. 
Caused motion verbs, like ‘move’ or ‘put’ have an optional locative element. The 
verb chor- ‘send’ technically can be ditransitive with an inanimate O and an animate 
and dative-marked recipient, but speakers prefer to use the verb bir- ‘give’ in such 
constructions (i.e. hi chor-). The verb chor- ‘send’ is more commonly used to send 
someone or something to a place or to send someone away. 

70. O arguments which receive dative case are generally human and given; all others are 
absolutive. See §4.2.6. 

71. This is true for the eventive copula jur- ‘be, happen, become’; the stative copula 
khyay is defective and does not have an agreement paradigm (see §6.7.1). 

72. One could also consider the complementation strategy involving auxiliaries follow¬ 
ing infinitive verbs as exhibiting a similar type of backwards control. I prefer to ana¬ 
lyze such examples as monoclausal, due to the fact that the final verb agrees in per¬ 
son and number with the subject. See §18.3.1 for discussion. 

73. It is possible for a reflexive to have its referent contextually determined, rather than 
being determined through antecedence in the discourse, in which case it refers to the 
speaker, e.g. tibi=uri thau che-ku ma-da [television=iND REFL house=LOC NEG-have] 
‘I don’t have a television at my own house’. However, this does not negate the gen- 
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eralization that if a reflexive has an antecedent in the discourse, it will be a subject 
argument. See §15.5. 

74. These figures are based on Dryer (1986: 814). 

75. This could equally mean ‘Then he gave the cook to her’. As far as I know, there is 
no way to differentiate the O and R roles in this example. Culturally, however, it is 
more common for the bride to be conceptualized as the one given and received. 

76. The concept of referential density (e.g. Bickel 2003) depends strongly on the the as¬ 
sumption that each overt noun phrase can only serve as a core argument of only one 
verb. I do not hold to this assumption. The syntactic patterns of Dolakha Newar 
strongly suggest that a single overt noun phrase can serve as an argument of more 
than one verb. These issues are discussed in Chapter 19, §5.2 and in Chapter 21. 

77. For information on emphatic constructions with the copula khyaij and with the collo¬ 
cation ju-en con-a , see §17.2.2. 

78. I have close to 100 examples of causatives in connected discourse, but none have all 
arguments expressed. For that reason, I will primarily use elicited data to illustrate 
the casemarking patterns. 

79. Note that in the past tense there is an implicature that the transfer of the object did 
indeed take place. Otherwise, one would say something such as ‘bring in order to 
give’. 

80. This prefix, like the negative and optative, undergoes vowel harmony as discussed 
in §2.3.5. 

81. Section 13.2.4 discusses reflexives with respect to grammatical relations. Crucially 
in a sentence with two logically possible antecedents, the reflexive obligatorily re¬ 
fers to the subject. To have the grammatical object be the antecedent, the reflexive 
must be replaced by the possessive pronoun followed by the focus particle, ame turj. 

82. When verbs are borrowed, the borrowed verb is necessarily followed by a native 
verb (jur- for intransitives and yet - for transitives) which takes all the inflections, in¬ 
cluding the negative prefix. See §6.3. 

83. The verb ur- ‘dance’ is a cognate-object verb, requiring the noun pyakhan ‘dance’ as 
its object. The two together form a compound. 

84. In recent fieldwork, I found that the Tauthali Newar dialect also has four inflectional 
tenses along with a similar parardigm for person and number. This system of verbal 
inflection appears to establish an eastern branch of dialects in the Newar family. 

85. This verb has irregular inflection, with two present forms dam , damu (§6.7.2). For 
information on clause structure, see §12.4.1. 

86. This example was produced in a retelling of a portion of the great Hindu epic, the 
Mahabharata. In one part of the story, a prince is arranging a second marriage for his 
father, and the father of the proposed bride worries that the prince himself will marry 
and that the power of the prince’s wife and children will eclipse the prospects of his 
own daughter. In the traditional story, the prince addresses the father’s fears by tak¬ 
ing a vow of celibacy. In the version I recorded, the speaker has the prince resolve 
the situation as shown in the example. In current parlance, when a man “does family 
planning”, he has a vasectomy. This is an interesting modern take on the story which 
effectively disqualifies the prince as a progenitor, yet to my mind it leaves one with¬ 
out the sense of self-control and moral rectitude implied by the original version. 
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87. Despite the past-tense morphology, the salient meaning is not that the state has been 
entered into (inception) but that it is ongoing. There are a number of other means to 
indicate entrance into a state. With adjectival verbs, one would nominalize the adjec¬ 
tival verb and use the jur-a ‘became’ as the main predicate. Other verbs would re¬ 
quire the use of distinct auxiliaries, see §16.3.3.5. 

88. It should be noted that I am not using the term ‘anterior’ in the sense of Bybee et al. 
(1994: 54) who collapse “anterior” with “perfect”. I see perfect as differing from an¬ 
terior in additionally having a sense of current relevance. Current relevance is not an 
inherent component of the past-anterior tense in Dolakhae. Perfects are discussed in 
§16.3.2. 

89. Technically speaking, the future tense may be considered not to be a tense at all, but 
to be a modal category (prediction). However, since it occurs in a four-way para¬ 
digmatic relationship with the other three tenses, I will continue to call it a tense. 

90. The verb rak yet- using the volitional verb yet- ‘do’, indicates that getting angry is a 
volitional choice of the actor. The past tense would be rak yet-cu. The auxiliary is 
clearly indicating continuous aspect. 

91. I will use the term “simple nominalized complements” to refer to nominalized com¬ 
plements of verbs. This contrasts with the term “nominal complement” which refers 
to nominalized complements of nouns. 

92. In other languages, one can also find nominalized clauses functioning as NPs in a 
construction known as “action nominalization”. An example in English is the nomi- 
nalization smoking cigarettes in the sentence Smoking cigarettes is bad for one’s 
health. Although I have elicited such constructions in Dolakha Newar, I have never 
come across them in connected discourse. Speakers prefer other means of presenting 
information that might be packaged as an action nominalization in English. For ex¬ 
ample, the English sentence Her dancing was beautiful , might be rendered in Dolak¬ 
hae with an adverbial clause, e.g. pyakhan ur-nasin am bala-ku jur-a [dance dance- 
when that beautiful-NRl happen-3sPST] ‘when she danced, she was beautiful’. On 
the other hand, speakers accepted as possible my constructed examples which used 
nominalization, e.g. [amun pyakhan u-e] bala-ku [3sERG dance dance-NR2 beautiful- 
NRl]. Given the marginal nature of this construction, it will not be further com¬ 
mented upon. 

93. To further complicate matters, there are slight differences in the intuitions of my two 
consultants. At this point, I see these differences as being due to one consultant hav¬ 
ing a stronger preference for the normative pattern, so I have not highlighted them 
here. Details may be found in Genetti (1994: 154-171). 

94. See Givon (1980, 1990: 515-561) for a discussion of iconicity in the complementa¬ 
tion of English. 

95. Double-say constructions, such as this one, are not unique to Dolakha Newar, nor to 
Newar as a family. Rather, they are widely attested in South Asia, occurring in 
Nepali and Hindi, as well as in other regional languages (see e.g. Hock 1982; Masica 
1991: 403; Noonan 1999; Saxena 1988). 

96. I do have some examples of postposed participial clauses, but they all express events 
or states which overlap temporally with the event or state of the matrix, and not se¬ 
quences, e.g.: 
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nas-nu tulle na-i turj mal-a pyata dar-ai ju-en 

nine-day until eat-lNF FOC need-3sPST stomach bloat-BV happen-PART 

‘For nine days, I needed to eat, my stomach bloating.’ 

97. This fact has allowed for the grammaticalization of versatile verbs in final position 
into auxiliaries. If final verbs were always of primary syntactic and semantic impor¬ 
tance, they would be unlikely to bleach semantically and lose their argument struc¬ 
ture. 

98. This analysis of clause linkage is similar but not identical to “core juncture’’ of Role 
and Reference Grammar (Foley and Van Valin 1984; Van Valin and LaPolla 1997). 
Genetti (2005) compares the two approaches and notes problems encountered in ap¬ 
plying Role and Reference Grammar to the current construction. 

99. This conceptualization of different “voices” of the speaker in the production of nar¬ 
rative originated with Jim Reed, a former graduate student at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 

100. Note that this analysis has repercussions for the notion of referential density , a cal¬ 
culation of the ratio of overt NPs as to argument slots in a stretch of discourse (e.g. 
Bickel 2003). My analysis, which allows a single overt argument to function as an 
argument of multiple verbs, would result in a much higher calculation of referential 
density than one which assumes that each overt noun phrase can only be a gram¬ 
matical argument of one verb. 
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Abhiras, 7 

ablative, 118, 120-121,293 
absolutive 

in ditransitive clauses, 304; and lo¬ 
cational postpositions, 123; objects, 
113-115, 300; and pronouns, 129- 
132; and postposition 
the(nagu) ‘like’, 125; subjects, 106- 
110,284 

accent. See phrasal accent 
accommodation, 44, 519 
acoustic phonetics, 33, 34 
actor nominalizations, 392 
addressee, 305 
adjectival phrases, 235 
adjectivals 

as compared with nouns, 212-213; 
description of, 195-213; lexical 
classes of, 195, 212-213; simple, 
207-212; as verbs, 195-207 
adjectival verbs 

agreement of, 201; attributive bor¬ 
rowed, 206; compounds, 206; as 
copula complements, 350; descrip¬ 
tion of, 195-207; as differentiated 
from adjectives, 207; and headless 
relative clauses, 94; inflection of, 
202-204; irregular, 204-205; as a 
lexical class, 202, 206; negation of, 
202; predicative uses of, 199-202, 
206; referential uses of, 198-199; 
uses of, 197-198,393; 
adjectives 

with comparative phrases, 353; as 
copula complements, 279-280; as 
differentiated from nouns, 90; as 
differentiated from adjectival 
verbs, 207; historical reconstruc¬ 
tion of, 196; and intensifiers, 235; 
nominalized, 393; ordering within 
the noun phrase, 262-264, 266- 
267; in sequence, 270. See also ad¬ 


jectival verbs; simple adjectives; 
predicate adjectives, 
adverbials 

and the clitic =na, 116-117; and 
deixis and anaphoric reference, 

129, 146; description of, 228-236; 
focused, 251; and interrogatives, 
136; and intonation, 83; in intransi¬ 
tive clauses, 284; as a lexical class, 
228; and manner, 442; shared by 
multiple clauses, 454; temporal, 
244, 246, 367 
adverbial clauses 

and adverbial suffixes, 461; causal, 
475-476; clause-initial markers, 
460; clause chains within 431; and 
the clitic of individuation, 242; 
comparison with participial clauses, 
483-484; concessive, 465-467; 
conditional, 463-465; definition of, 
460; description of, 460-484; and 
focus, 480-481; historical develop¬ 
ment of, 462-463, 473; negation of, 
348; positioning of, 481-482; pur¬ 
posive, 473-475; simulative, 476; 
syntax of, 477-484, 501-502; struc¬ 
ture of, 378; temporal, 188, 467- 
473; tense in, 479; and the topic 
particle, 248; verb forms in, 187- 
188 
adverbs 

directional, 231; and focus parti¬ 
cle, 248; as a lexical class, 228; 
locational; 230-232; manner, 232- 
235; positioning of, 228; and 
postpositions, 123-124; temporal, 
228-230 

affected arguments, 281 
affectedness, 109 
affirmative verb forms, 167 
affricates, 33-39 
“afterthoughts”, 328 
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agreement particle, 258-259 
agreement, See under verb agreement 
allative, 101-102, 121-122, 290 
‘all/every’, 215-216 
allophones, 48, 50-51, 61 
“ambitransitive”, 107 
amplitude, 71, 79-80, 85 
anaphora, 147, 446-447. See also zero 
anaphora. 

animate referents, 291 
appeals, 84-85, 87 
applicatives, 335 
apposition 

description of, 270-272; differen¬ 
tiated from coordination, 269-271; 
distinguished from relativization, 
389; and first- and second-person 
modification, 406-407 
approximants, 36, 41-42, 48-50, 55-56, 
59-62 

argument structure, 110. See also 
grammatical relations, valence, and 
transitive and intransitive verbs, 
arguments 

affected, 281; post-verbal, 327-329; 
shared, 453-455. See also constitu¬ 
ent order, and grammatical rela¬ 
tions, 
aspect 

completive, 383-385; continuous, 
370, 373-380, 430, 433; descrip¬ 
tion of, 373-386; imperfective, 399, 
468, 471; perfect, 381-385, 431; 
perfective, 367 
aspiration, 33-35 
assertions, 259 
assertive particle, 255-257 
assimilation, 43, 167, 193 
associative plural, 98 
associative postposition, 124-125, 135 
auxiliaries 

bir- ‘give’, 333-337; con- ‘stay’, 
340, 373-380; and complementa¬ 
tion strategies, 421-422; continu¬ 
ous, 410; dQi)on(-ker)- ‘finish’, 
383-385; and grammaticalization, 
292, 435; negation of, 347, 375; 


and the participial construction, 
333-336, 374, 381-382, 430, 433- 
435, 445, 457-458; prohibitive, 

338; sura yet- ‘start’, 386; tar- 
‘put’/’keep’, 381-383; ten- ‘be 
about to’, 385-386; twartar- ‘stop’, 
386; and “versatile verbs”, 373 

background information, 379 
“backward control”, 298 
Badikhel Pahari dialect, 14 
Balami dialect, 14 
Bandipur dialect, 14 
Belhare, 400 
benefactive, 334 
Bhaktapur dialect, 14 
bilabials, 35, 42 
bilingualism, 22, 95 
“bistructural” analysis 

definition of, 375; and grammati¬ 
calization, 336, 435; and the parti¬ 
cipial construction, 434-435, 438, 
450; and relative clauses, 352 
borrowing 

of adjectival verbs, 206; of adver¬ 
bial markers, 460, 463; caiques, 

117, 294-297, 422; of complemen¬ 
tizers, 492; of conjunctions, 269; 
definition of, 21-22; of manner ad¬ 
verbs, 232-234; of nouns, 90-91, 
95-96; and problems of phonemic 
distinction, 37; from Nepali in da- 
tive-experiencer clauses, 294, 296, 
300; of numerals, 219-220; of post¬ 
positions, 273; of quantifiers, 215; 
of question words, 136; of simple 
adjectives, 208; of verbs, 156-157 
breathy voice, 25, 32-36, 38, 40 

caiques, 117,294-297,422 
case 

clitics, 389, 392; in complex sen¬ 
tences, 409-420, 450-455; and de¬ 
monstratives, 142; description of, 
100-127; relevance to nouns, 96-97; 
postpositions, 103-106 
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casemarkers 

ablative, 118, 120-121, 293; alla- 
tive, 101-102, 121-122, 290; clitics, 
101; combination of, 102; concate¬ 
nation, 132; dative, 113-116, 124, 
134, 331-332, 395; erga¬ 
tive/instrumental, 103, 106-110, 
116, 133-134, 126; genitive, 101- 
102, 105, 135; and grammatical 
wordhood, 520-521; and interroga¬ 
tive words, 133; locative, 102, 117- 
120, 123, 151; “mediative”, 121; 
morphological status of, 103-106; 
and pronouns, 132. See also indi¬ 
vidual cases. 

case prolepsis, 450-455, 483, 502 
causal adverbial clauses, 475-476 
causation, 331 
causative 

and transitivity, 108-109; verb 
forms, 190, 383 
causative constructions 

lexical, 330; morphological, 330- 
333 

cessation of events, 386 
“Classical Newar” 

description of, 15-16; historical 
manuscripts in, 10; historical recon¬ 
struction and, 196, 338, 437, 462 
clause chains, 439-446 
clause combining, 496. See also parti¬ 
cipial construction; dependent 
clauses;clauses. 

clause-initial particles, 252-254, 460 
clauses 

adverbial, 460-484; copular, 78, 
265, 275-283, 287, 398; dative- 
experiencer, 294-300; ditransitive, 
304-306; finite clauses, 70; head¬ 
less relative, 90-91, 94-95, 97, 241, 
398; and intonation units, 70; in¬ 
transitive, 281, 284-294; non-finite, 
246, 248, 251; participial, 70, 242, 
246, 348, 393, 483-484, 500; pos¬ 
sessive, 290; purpose, 277; relative, 
129, 270, 273; as syntactic units, 


503; transitive, 300-304; verbless, 
199, 277, 283-284 
characteristics, 149 
classifiers 

consistency, 221-224; general, 224- 
225; interaction with clitics, 97, 

104; mensural, 220-221, 225-227; 
numeral, 218-227; other, 226; plus 
numeral as a single grammatical 
word, 520; shape, 221-224; sortal, 
220-225 

clitic of extension 

allomorphy of, 238; as a derivative 
of the concessive adverbial suffix, 
465; description of, 242-245; and 
grammatical wordhood, 520-521; 
and indefinite pronouns, 138-140; 
and negation, 244, 349; and non- 
finite verb forms, 187; as phonol- 
ogically bound, 237-239; and plural 
referents, 243; relevance to nouns, 
96, 127 

clitic of individuation 

and adjectival verbs, 94, 198; and 
adverbial clauses, 242; allomorphy 
of, 238; description of, 239-242; 
and grammatical wordhood, 520- 
521; and headless relative clauses, 
392-393; in irrealis nominalizer, 
403; and non-finite suffixes, 189; as 
phonologically bound, 237-239; 
positioning of, 241; relevance to 
nouns, 96, 127; and simple adjec¬ 
tives, 209 
clitics 

of case, 100-127, 389, 392; defini¬ 
tion of, 237; as distinguished from 
postpositions, 106, 123; erga¬ 
tive/instrumental, 103; and gram¬ 
matical wordhood, 520-521; of in¬ 
dividuation and extension, 237-245; 
of number, 97, 132; ordering of, 
262. See also individual clitics. 
“co-constructions”, 477 
collocations, 435, 437 
comparative and superlative construc¬ 
tions, 350-353 
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complementary distribution, 36-37, 49 
complementation, 

—complement types: activity-type, 
410, 412-413, 424; copular, 199, 
201-203, 206, 210, 235, 275, 277, 
279-280, 287; fact-type, 412-413; 
infinitive, 112, 298, 311, 418-420, 
425; nominalized plus kha, 396, 
412-414, 423-425; potential-type, 
413; quotative, 417; simple nomi¬ 
nalized, 409-412, 424, 431 
—description of, 408-427 
—and grammatical relations: 
complement clauses as grammatical 
arguments, 306, 411; as a criterion 
for subject, 311-312, and copular 
subjects, 398 

—and quotation: direct followed by 
haij-a kha , 415-417; direct, 415- 
418, 424, 436-438, 493; embedded 
with hay-an, 422-423; indirect, 415 
—semantics of: 424 
—strategies: 331, 373, 408, 411, 
413,419,421-424 
—syntax of: complementizers, 395, 
412-414, 423, 436-438; complexity, 
411-412; constituent order, 411; 
degree of integration, 414; raising, 
409-410, 414, 419-420; structural 
analysis 501-502 

—and verbs: auxiliaries, 425; cog¬ 
nition and utterance, 396, 412, 415- 
417, 422-424; complement-taking 
predicates 408, 426-427; and com¬ 
plement types, 424-427; expression 
of verbal categories, 411, 416-417; 
infinitive plus grammatical auxil¬ 
iary, 421-423; modal, 418-419, 

425; perception, 395-396, 409-412, 
424 

complementizers 

borrowed, 492; haij-an ‘say’, 395, 
423. 436-437; kha ‘talk; matter’, 
412-414 

completion of events, 383, 455-459 
completive aspect, 383-385 


complex sentences 

and argument sharing, 321; as into¬ 
nation units, 70; and non-finite verb 
forms, 186 
compounds 

of adjectival verbs, 206; contrasted 
with coordination, 268; in dative- 
experiencer clauses, 294; involving 
the negative affix, 176; nominal, 
90-93; and phonotactics, 63; pro¬ 
nominal, 132; verbal, 155, 235, 

303,424 
concessive 

adverbial clauses, 465-467; verb 
forms, 187 
conditional 

adverbial clauses, 463-465; verb 
forms, 187 

conjunct/disjunct, 25, 169, 174, 355 
conjunctions, 220, 268-269, 393 
“conjunctive participle”, 428 
connected speech, 66, 69 
consonants 

description of, 32-44; devoicing 
of, 167-168, 187; phonological 
processes, 42-43. See also individ¬ 
ual places and manners of articula¬ 
tion. 

constituency, 266 
constituent order 

basic order, 322; and complementa¬ 
tion strategies, 422; description of, 
320-329; of direct quotes, 322, 417- 
418; of ditransitive clauses, 326- 
327; and focus, 324-327; and heavy 
noun phrases, 325-326, 328; one 
overt argument, 321-322; post¬ 
verbal arguments, 327-329; and 
pragmatic status of arguments, 323- 
327; and topics, 323-327; in transi¬ 
tive clauses, 322-326; verb-final, 
322 

constructions 

causative, 330-333; comparative 
and superlative, 350-353; clause- 
level, 330-353; copular, 350; da¬ 
tive-subject, 417, 420; emphatic, 
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279; emphatic reflexive 345; em¬ 
phatic negation, 349; equational, 
402; hortative, 341; imperative and 
prohibitive, 337-339; interrogative, 
341-343; optative, 339-340; reflex¬ 
ives and reciprocals, 344-346 
consultants, 29-30 
contact. See language contact, 
continuation, 84-85 
continuous aspect, 370, 373-380, 430, 
433 

continuous auxiliary, 410 
control, 173-174, 446-447, 479 
converbs, 428-459, 483-484. See also 
participial construction, 
conversation 

and the assertive particle, 255; data, 
31; and the particle ale, 252-254; 
and questions, 343; and tag ques¬ 
tions, 278; and tense, 354 
coordination 

and casemarking, 269; differenti¬ 
ated from apposition, 270-271; of 
noun phrase elements, 268-270; and 
the participial construction, 439- 
441 

copula complements 

adjectival verbs as, 199, 201-203, 
206, 350; adjectives as, 279-280; 
and casemarking, 277; and the exis¬ 
tential verb, 287; function in copu- 
lar clauses, 275; and intensifiers, 
235; simple adjectives as, 210 
copulas 

description of, 275-284; jur, 279- 
283; khyaij , 199-200, 276-279; 
verb forms, 190-191 
copular clauses 

copula complements, 275, 277, 
287; copula subject, 275-277, 287, 
350, 397-398; description of, 275- 
283; function of, 276-277, 279; as 
a marker of finality, 78; with 
predicate adjectives, 277; as a 
variant of verbless clauses, 283 
copular construction, See copular 
clauses. 


correlative constructions, 487-489 
counterfactuals, 464 
count nouns, 214 
curses, 339 

data, 29-31 
dative 

and the associative postposition, 
124; casemarking of, 113-116, 
331-332, 395; in comparative con¬ 
structions, 351; in ditransitive 
clauses, 304; objects, 300, 316; in¬ 
terrogative pronoun, 134; on two 
arguments in a clause, 332 
dative-experiencer clauses 

and adjectival verbs, 201; borrow¬ 
ing from Nepali in, 294, 296, 300; 
and casemarking in comparative 
constructions, 351; and comple¬ 
mentation, 417, 420; description 
of, 294-300; and grammatical rela¬ 
tions, 318-319; and the reflexive 
pronoun, 345-346; structure of, 294 
decimal numerals, 217-219 
declaratives, 337 

deictic pronouns, 142-145, 147-148, 
151-152, 487 
deixis, 129, 147, 490 
deletion, 44, 168 
demonstratives 

description of, 141-153; distal, 

141, 146; dual function of, 131; 
etymological similarities with inter- 
rogatives, 133; and the focus parti¬ 
cle, 248; of location, 151-153; of 
manner, 146-148, 245, 302, 442; 
and nominalized verbs, 387; order¬ 
ing within the noun phrase, 262- 
264; plural, 144; proximal, 141, 
144, 146-147, 151-152; of quantity, 
149-150, 245; relationship to pro¬ 
nouns, 129; of size, 151; of type 
and characteristic, 148-149 
dentals, 36 
deontic, 339 

dependency, 101, 388, 431 
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dependent clauses 

definition of, 477; description of, 
477-482; and intonation, 83; posi¬ 
tioning of, 507. See also adverbial 
clauses; complementation; particip¬ 
ial construction; relative clauses, 
derivation 

nominal, 93, 392 
detransitivization, 108 
devoicing, 167-168, 187 
Dhulikhel dialect, 14 
dialects of Newar 

Badikhel Pahari, 14; Balami, 14; 
Bandipur, 14; Bhaktapur, 14; Dhu¬ 
likhel, 14; Gamal, 14; Gopali, 14; 
Kathmandu, 13-14, 34, 132, 172, 
174, 193, 196,218, 354,380, 453; 
Newar, 24-25; Pahari, 14; Pyangao, 
14; Tasen, 14; Tauthali, 15, 169 
diminutive, 205, 214 
diphthongization, 57 
diphthongs, 44, 57, 169 
direct causation, 331 
direction, 292-294 
directionals, 230-231 
direct quotes 

and demonstratives, 146; and com¬ 
plementation structures, 415-418, 
422-423; and intonation, 79, 87; 
and the participial construction, 
436-438; syntactic analysis of 486 
See also complementation, particip¬ 
ial construction, reported speech, 
“disagreement”, 340 
discourse 

and constituent order, 322-329; 
data, 30-31; and intonation, 69, 88; 
introduction of referents, 267; par¬ 
ticles with discourse function, 245- 
252; referential density, 321; and 
tense-aspect, 485, 504-505, 512 
(see also narrative: structuring of); 
syntactic complexity of, 498; zero 
anaphora, 320-322. 
disfluencies, 78 
dissimilation, 169, 219 
distals, 141, 146 


distributives, 198, 346 
ditransitive clauses 

casemarking in, 316; and the causa¬ 
tive suffix, 332; constituent order 
of, 326-327; structure of, 304-306; 
with speaking verbs, 305-306; with 
transfer verbs, 304-305 
Dolakha 

Bhimsen temple, 18-19; history of, 
1, 19-21; location of, 17; popula¬ 
tion of, 17; size of, 17 
Dolakha Newar 

previous work on, 22-23; typo¬ 
logical characterization of, 23-24 
Dolakha language 

overview, 17-25; endangerment of, 
17-18; names for, 10-11; number of 
speakers of, 17 
duals, 7, 100 

dubitative particle, 257-258 
durativity, 374-375 

emphatic accent, 491 
emphatic constructions, 279, 345, 349, 
397 

end-point , 366 

English, 95, 136, 157,375 

epenthesis, 180 

equational constructions, 402 

ergative/instrumental 

in comparative constructions, 350; 
in ditransitive clauses, 304; evi¬ 
dence for phonological bounded¬ 
ness, 103; interrogative pronoun, 
133-134; as an oblique, 116; and 
the postposition ‘like’, 126; as a 
subject, 106-110, 300, 
ergativity, 106-110 
events 

cessation of, 386; completion of, 
383; future tense and, 356, 367; in¬ 
ception of, 368; mainline, 361; on¬ 
going, 358; and perfectivity, 366; 
repeated, 358; in sequence, 470 
evidentials, 169, 258 
exclamatory utterances, 86-87 
exclusive, 129, 170 
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existence, 286-292, 360, 364-365 
existential 

dar-, 286, 360, 364-365; verb 
forms, 191-192, 288 
experiencers, 110-113,294-300 
expressive vocabulary, 232-233 
extended states, 381-383 
extension. See clitic of extension. 

favors, requesting, 338 
finite clauses, 70 
first mention, 265, 291 
focus 

and adverbial clauses, 480-481; and 
adverbials, 251; and constituent or¬ 
der, 324-327; constructions, 401, 
487; marking, 248-252, 257, 400- 
403 

focus of negation, 347 
focus particle 

and adverbs, 248; and clitics of in¬ 
dividuation and extension, 237, 

240; and demonstratives, 147, 152; 
description of, 248-252; and inter¬ 
rogative constructions, 342; and 
negation, 349; with participial and 
adverbial clauses, 483; and the re¬ 
flexive pronoun, 345 
free variation, 48-49 
fricatives, 35, 38-40 
functional load, 61, 68 
fundamental frequency, 66, 80-81, 83, 
85 

future tense, 355-357, 366-367, 371, 
380,399 

future verb forms 

immediate, 189; morpho¬ 
phonology of, 169; nasalization in, 
167, 171; negative paradigm, 178; 
reconstruction of, 168 

Gamal dialect, 14 
“gapping strategy”, 389 
gemination 

in ideophones, 234; intensifying, 
214; regressive, 519 
gender, 96, 208-210 


general classifier, 224-225 
genitive 

in complex postpositions, 105; co¬ 
ordination of, 270; function of the 
allative, 121; and the interrogative 
pronoun, 135; and locational post¬ 
positions, 123; and nominalized 
verbs, 387; ordering within the 
noun phrase, 262-264, 266-267; 
and the plural clitic, 97; in posses¬ 
sive clauses, 290; syntactic posi¬ 
tioning of, 101-102 
“given”, 113-114 
glides, 41-42, 48-50, 55-56, 59-62 
glottal stop, 50 
goal, 102, 118, 122, 293 
Gopali dialect, 14 
grammaticalization 

and bistructural analyses, 336, 435; 
of the complementizer kha , 414; 
and continuous aspect, 374-375, 
380; and embedded quotation with 
hay-an, 422-423, 437; of mark of 
comparison, 352; of motion verbs, 
292 

grammatical relations 

in comparative constructions, 350; 
in complement clauses, 409-420; 
and correlative clauses, 488; dative- 
experiencer constructions, 318-319; 
description of, 307-319; direct 
quotes as syntactic objects, 417- 
418; objects, 315-317; subjects, 
308-315 

grammatical roles, 488 
habitual 

and adverbial clauses, 465, 468; 
and nominalization, 399; and the 
participial construction, 449-450; 
and the past-anterior tense, 363- 
364; and the present tense, 357; and 
the tense system, 366 
head, 101 

headless relative clauses, 90-91, 94-95, 
97,241,398 
hearsay particle, 258 
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hiatus, 50, 53-55 
“historical present”, 361, 370 
historical reconstruction 

of adjectives, 196; of verb forms, 
167, 170-172, 180 
history. See under Dolakha. 
honorifics 

imperative, 179, 181-182, 193; per¬ 
sonal pronouns, 130, 170, 172; pro¬ 
hibitive, 184 
hortative, 189, 193 
hortative constructions, 341 
human/non-human, 134 

iconicity, 414, 445, 458-459 
ideophones, 233-234 
illocutionary force, 447-450, 479-480 
imperative 

and the agreement particle, 258- 
259; and conditional adverbial 
clauses, 464;constructions, 337- 
339; honorific, 179, 181-182, 193; 
inflection of adjectival verbs, 203; 
and intonation, 86; and the particle 
Ze, 259; plural, 179-180; scope of, 
448; verb forms, 179-182, 184 
imperative constructions, 337-339 
imperfective, 399, 468, 471 
imperfectivity, See past anterior tense, 
continuous, progressive, 
inanimate objects, 290 
inception of events, 386 
inclusive, 129, 132, 170 
indefinite pronouns, 245, 325 
indefinites, 129, 138-141, 348 
indirect causation, 331 
indirect objects, See objects, 
indirect quotes, 352, 415-417 
individuation 109. See also clitic of in¬ 
dividuation. 

Indo-Aryan, 8,91,95,489 
“Indosphere”, 3 
infinitive 

complements, 418-420; verb forms, 
187 

infixation, 155, 175-176 


inflection. See individual lexical 
classes. 

information questions, 250, 343 
innovations, 168 

instrumental. See ergative/instrumental. 

intensification, 214 

intensifiers 

and adjectives, 235; as compared 
with the positioning of comparative 
phrases, 351-352; and the demon¬ 
strative gustule, 150; description 
of, 235-236; dual function as a 
quantifier, 215; lack of co¬ 
occurrence with adverbs, 228; 
modification of attributive adjecti¬ 
val verbs, 198; modification of 
nouns, 213; positioning of, 235; the 
pronoun guli as an, 136; reflexives 
as, 345 

intensity, 64, 66 
intention, 356, 360, 385 
interactional particles, 255-260 
interference. See substratum interfer¬ 
ence. 

interpropositional relationship, 340 
interrogative constructions, 341-343 
interrogative pronouns, 325, 487 
interrogatives 

and adverbials, 136; as a compo¬ 
nent of indefinite pronouns, 138; 
and demonstratives, 141, 150; de¬ 
scription of, 133-138; and manner, 
442; and numeral classifiers, 220; 
relationship to pronouns, 129 
intonation 

and adverbial clauses, 482; and ad¬ 
verbials, 83; and auxiliaries, 375; 
and hesitation, 153; of information 
questions, 343; marked rising, 258; 
and the participial construction, 
444-445; and post-verbal argu¬ 
ments, 328, 329; and quoted 
speech, 418, 491-492; and recapitu¬ 
lations, 438; of tag questions, 278, 
342; transcription conventions, 69- 
70. See also prosody. 
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intonation units, 69-70, 75, 81, 85, 
503-514 

intransitive clauses 

and adverbials, 284; description of, 
284-294; formation with the verb 
jur-, 281; with motion verbs, 292- 
294; structure of, 284 
intransitive verbs 

borrowing of, 157; casemarking of, 
107-110; classification of, 154; im¬ 
perative forms, 181; nasalization in, 
167 
irrealis 

and adverbial clauses, 463-464; 
suffix, 189; and the future tense, 
356-357, 367; relative clauses, 390; 
and the distribution of nominaliz- 
ers, 394, 396, 399,403,413 
irregular verb forms, 190-194, 385. See 
also under adjectival verbs, verb 
forms. 

Kathmandu dialect 

adjectives, 196; breathy voice in, 

34; cognates, 172; conjunct/disjunct 
system, 174; numerals, 218; and the 
participial construction, 453; per¬ 
sonal pronouns in, 132; as the stan¬ 
dard dialect, 13-14; and tense, 354, 
380; and the verb yer- 193; 
kin terms, 127, 198, 239, 267, 344-345 
Kiranti, 171, 400 
Kirata, 6, 19 

labialization, 42, 519 
labio-dentals, 35 
language contact, 3, 21-22 
language policy, 11 
laterals, 41 
left dislocation, 267 
lexical classes 

adjectivals, 195, 212-213; adjecti¬ 
val verbs, 202, 206; adverbials, 

228; adverbs, 228; intensifiers, 228, 
235-236; nouns, 213; particles and 
clitics, 237; quantifiers, 214-227; 
verbs, 154 


lexicalization 

of causative verbs, 331; in dative- 
experiencer clauses, 294, 296, 299; 
of headless relative clauses, 94-95; 
involving the ablative, 121; involv¬ 
ing the negative affix, 176, 347; of 
kin terms, 127, 239; of motion 
verbs, 293; of nouns, 90-91, 93 ; of 
noun-verb compounds, 304; of 
nominalized adjectival verbs, 199, 
392; and the participial construc¬ 
tion, 435; of pronoiminal stems and 
casemarkers, 132, 133 
lexical stress, 44 
Licchavis 

defeat of the Kirata, 6; migration 
of, 7; period of, 6, 20 
linguistic theory 

data, 27; functionalist framework 
of, 25-28; “panchronic” approach 
to, 27-28 
liquids, 41-42 
location 

demonstratives of, 151; and the ex¬ 
istential verb, 290-291, 360, 364- 
365; immediate, 145; as an intransi¬ 
tive clause type, 286-292; jur- with 
a function of, 282 
locational adverbs, 230-232 
locational postpositions, 123-124, 230- 
231 

locatives, 102, 117-120, 123, 125, 391 

mainline events, 361 
Maithili, 8 
Malla period, 8, 20 
malefactive, 334 
manner 

and adverbials, 442; adverbs, 232- 
235; and case clitics, 116; and de¬ 
monstratives, 141, 147-148,245, 
302; and interrogatives, 137; and 
the participial verb, 381-382 
manner of articulation 

affricates, 33-39; approximants, 

36, 41-42, 48-50, 55-56, 59-62; 
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fricatives, 35, 38-40; stops: nasal, 
40-41, oral, 33-39, 50 
marked-rising terminal contours, 258 
mark of comparison, 352 
mass nouns, 214, 225 
“mediative”, 121 

mensural classifiers, 220-221, 225-227 

metaphor, 223 

metaphorical processes, 335 

mirative, 399, 435 

modal verbs, 418-419, 425 

morphology 

nominal, 96-128; verbal, 154-194. 
See also finite morphology 
motion verbs, 230, 292*294 
Munda, 7 

naming constructions, 394 
narrated conversations, See under re¬ 
ported speech, 
narratives 

background information, 375; be¬ 
ginning of stories, 258, 284; data, 
30-31; and focus particle, 249-352; 
and hearsay particle, 258; and into¬ 
nation, 75-88; and mirative, 395; 
and particle ale, 253 ; and quoted 
speech, 415-418, 489-492; and re¬ 
capitulation, 438; narrative sen¬ 
tences, 511-514; structuring of, 
368-373,485,506-509; tense and, 
354, 357, 361, 366, 368-373; and 
topic particle, 248; use of tag ques¬ 
tions in, 275 

narrative sentences, 511-514 
nasals, 40-41, 62, 81 
nasalization, 56, 167, 169, 171 
negation 

of adjectival verbs, 202; of adver¬ 
bial clauses, 348; of attributive ad¬ 
jectival verbs, 198; of auxiliary 
verbs, 347, 375; and the clitic of 
extension, 244; and complements 
of perception verbs, 411; descrip¬ 
tion of, 347-349; and nominalized 
complements plus kha , 414; and 
non-specific indefinite meaning, 


138-139; position of affix, 175- 
176; prohibitive, 182, 338; scope 
of, 447-450, 479; verb forms, 175- 
178; vowel harmony, 175; 
negative morpheme, 58, 155, 347 
negative verb forms, 167 
Nepali 

adjectival verbs, 206; adverbial 
markers from, 460, 463; adverbs 
from, 232-234; bilingualism and 
language contact, 22; caiques 117, 
422; complementizers, 492; con¬ 
junctions from, 269; dative- 
experiencer constructions, 111-113, 
294, 296; dropping of verb agree¬ 
ment, 175; ideophones, 233; inten¬ 
sifies from, 236; lexical quantifi¬ 
ers, 215; nouns, 91, 95-96; in noun¬ 
verb compounds, 303; numerals 
219-220; as an official language of 
Nepal, 11; phonemic distinction be¬ 
tween /r/ and /d/, 37; postpositions 
from, 273; pronunciation by Dolak- 
hae speakers, 34-35; question 
words 136-137; simple adjectives 
208; split ergativity, 109; verbs, 
110, 156-157,235,424 
Newar 

definition of, 1; position within Ti- 
beto-Burman, 3-5. See also under 
individual dialects. 

Newar dialect 

difference between Dolakhae and 
Kathmandu, 24-25 
Newar language 

description of, 10-16; dialects of, 
13-15; “Eastern Newar”, 15; en- 
dangerment of, 12; names for, 10- 
11; as a national language, 11-12 
Newars 

caste system of, 9; culture of, 8-10; 
description of, 5-10; distribution 
throughout Nepal, 12-13; literary 
tradition of, 9-10; origins of, 5-8; 
social organization of, 8-9 
new information, 248, 250, 252, 465 
new referents, 221, 267 
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nominal complements 

description of, 394-395; modifica¬ 
tion of nouns in, 388; and omis¬ 
sion of head noun, 394; position¬ 
ing of, 389 
nominalization 

actor, 392; and lexicalized adjecti¬ 
val verbs 199; of clause combina¬ 
tions, 393, 399; description of, 
387-406; functions of, 388; and 
modification of nouns, 388; mor¬ 
phology of, 387; non-embedded, 
399-403, 486-487; and relative 
clauses, 389-394; syntax of simple 
nominalized complements, 388, 
409-412, 431; in verbal comple¬ 
ments, 395-400, 408-414 
nominalized adjectives, 393 
nominalized clauses, 348 
nominalized verbal complements plus 
fcha, 396 

nominalized verb forms, 167, 187 
nominalizers 

distribution of, 390, 394, 396, 399, 

403- 407; historical discussion of, 

404- 407; and non-subject relative 
clauses, 313; and subject relative 
clauses, 312 

non-embedded nominalizations, 399- 
403, 486-487 
non-finite clauses 

and the focus particle, 248, 251; 
and the topic particle, 246; See also 
adverbial clause, complementation, 
nominalization, relative clause, par¬ 
ticipial construction, 
non-finite verb forms 

description of, 186-190; negation 
of, 348 

non-specific, 138, 141 
noun phrases 

adjectival verbs as heads of, 198; 
and casemarkers, 100-127; classifi¬ 
ers as independent, 224; as com¬ 
plements 408-427; contrastive, 87, 
239; and coordination, 268-270; 
within a copula complement, 276, 


269, 350; and deixis and anaphoric 
reference, 146; demonstratives as 
heads of, 131, 142; description of, 
261-274; embedding, 272-273; and 
the focus particle, 248; headless, 
214-215, 264, 268-269; internal 
structures of, 266 and interrogative 
pronouns, 134-135; and intonation, 
78, 83; and lists, 272; and nomi¬ 
nalization, 387-407; with nominal 
complements, 388-389; oblique, 
115, 121-122, 284, 293; omission 
of, 261, 320-321; ordering, 320- 
329; order of elements in, 241, 261- 
268; overt, 389; postposed, 271; 
pronouns as, 129; and the question 
particle, 255; with relative clauses, 
388-389; referential, 209; stimulus, 
294-300; structuring, 268, 268-273; 
and the topic particle, 246; zero 
anaphora, 320-321 
nouns 

and appositions, 389; borrowed, 90- 
91, 95-96; as compared with adjec- 
tivals, 212-213; count, 214; de¬ 
scription of, 90-128; as differenti¬ 
ated from adjectives, 90; as differ¬ 
entiated from pronouns, 129; as 
grammatical words, 520-521; as a 
lexical class, 212-213; mass, 214, 
225; morphology, 96-128; ordering 
within the noun phrase, 262-264; 
postposed, 265 
number, 96-100, 142, 170 
numeral classifiers, 218-227 
numerals 

decimal-based, 217-219; descrip¬ 
tion of, 217-220; plus classifier as a 
single grammatical word, 520; sor- 
tal, 220-225; vigesimal-based, 219- 
220 

object complements, 352 
objects 

absolutive, 113-115, 300; and 
casemarking, 107, 316; criteria for, 
315; dative, 113-116, 300; embed- 
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ded complements as, 306, 409; em¬ 
bedded direct quotes as, 417-418; 
and the emphatic possessive ame 
twj, 317; person/number suffixes, 
170; in lexicalized relative clauses, 
95; and nominalization, 391-392; 
referential arguments as, 303; and 
relative clauses, 317; shared by 
multiple clauses, 454-455 
obliques, 115-127,284, 293 
omission of arguments, 300 
ongoing events, 358 
ongoing states, 200-201, 210-211 
onomatopoeia, 234, 304 
operators, 446-450, 478-482 
optative 

plural, 185-186; prefix, 58, 203; 
verb forms, 185-186 
optative constructions, 339-340 
overt arguments, 321, 389 

Pahari dialect, 14 
palatals, 42 

palatalization, 39, 41, 48, 224 
palato-alveolars, 33, 34 
“panchronic” approach, 27 
participial construction 

—and particles: and the clitic of in¬ 
dividuation, 242; and the focus par¬ 
ticle, 251; and the particle of re¬ 
striction, 246; and the topic particle, 
248 

—primary characteristics: 
and auxiliary verbs, 333-336, 373, 
374, 381-382, 430, 433-435, 445, 
457-458; defining characteristics, 
429-432; description of, 428-459; 
bistructural analysis of, 434, 438, 
450; casemarking of shared argu¬ 
ments, 451-452; case prolepsis, 
450-455; comparison of participial 
and adverbial clauses, 483-484; 
control, 446-447; dependency rela¬ 
tionship, 431; with direct-quote 
complements, 422-423, 436; and 
grammatical arguments, 450-451; 
and illocutionary force, 447-450; 


and imperatives, 337, 444; and join¬ 
ing clauses which denote actions, 
events, and states, 430, 439-446; 
lexicalized expressions, 435; and 
multiple participial verbs, 445; re¬ 
capitulations, 438; syntactic analy¬ 
sis of, 446-455, 498; as a syntactic 
unit, 431-432; verb inflection, 167, 
187, 190, 428-429 
—semantics of: conceptual inde¬ 
pendence between clauses, 456- 
457; completed events, 456-459; 
and information status, 444; manner 
modification in, 232, 293, 437, 441- 
443, 449; with overlapping events 
and states, 441; and prosody 444- 
445; semantic ambiguity, 439, 443; 
semantic relationship between 
clauses, 432; scope of the interroga¬ 
tive, 458; sequences of events, 434, 
439-441, 444, 449; temporal modi¬ 
fication, 443-444 
—syntax of: ambiguity in number 
of clauses in, 336; and anaphora, 
446-447; comparison with adverbial 
clauses, 483-484; interaction with 
other types of clause combining, 
393, 399, 431-432; and negation, 
348,447-450; participle followed 
by -li and -i, 429, 455-459; same 
versus different subject, 430, 441, 
457; scope of auxiliary, 445; and 
the sentence, 499; subordination, 
452-453 

participial verb forms, 167, 187, 190, 
428-429 

past-anterior tense, 280, 355, 363-369, 
379, 383 

past-anterior verb forms, 167-168, 171- 
172, 177 

past tense 

and the assertive particle, 256, and 
completive aspect, 383; and con¬ 
tinuous aspect, 379; description of, 
361-363; in narratives, 371-372; 
and the tense system, 366-367 

past verb forms, 167-169, 172, 178 
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patients, 114 
paucal, 100 
pause, 69, 70 
perception verbs, 409-412 
perfect aspect, 381-385, 431 
perfective, 367 
perfectivity, 405 
performative verbs, 360 
permissives, 340, 419 
persons, 170 
personal pronouns 

description of, 129-133; exclusive, 
7, 132, 170; first-person, 129, 130 
table 8, 170; forms of, 132-133; 
honorific, 130, 170, 172; inclusive, 
7, 132, 170; second-person, 130 ta¬ 
ble 9, 170; third-person, 130, 170 
person of the subject, 406-407 
phonation 

aspiration, 33-35; breathy voice, 25, 
32-36, 38, 40; voicing, 33-34 
phonemes 

consonants, 32-44; vowel, 44-46 
phonetic accommodation, 44 
phonological processes 

consonants, 42-43; vowel processes 
summarized, 57-58; vowels, 54-61. 
See also individual names of proc¬ 
esses. 

phonological rules, 519 
phonotactics 

description of, 61-63; and the mark 
of comparison, 352; nominal, 90; 
and phrasal accent, 71; of simple 
adjectives, 207; verbal, 154-156 
phrasal accent 

description of, 70-74; emphatic, 

71, 73, 86, 491; on final syllable, 

80, 85; normal, 71, 73; and pitch, 
83; and level terminal contours, 79 
pitch 

and emphatic phrasal accent, 73; 
and intonation units, 69, 83; and 
stress, 64; and terminal contours, 
79-80; on vowels, 54 


place of articulation 

bilabial, 35, 42; dental, 36; glottal, 
50; labio-dental, 35; palatal, 42; 
palato-alveolar, 33, 34; retroflex, 
36-38; velar, 38-39 
plural 

associative, 98; clitic, 97, 101, 127- 
128, 389, 392; in dependent 
clauses, 398; and grammatical 
wordhood, 520-521; personal pro¬ 
nouns, 129 
plural referents, 243 
polar questions, 254, 341-342, 447-450 
possession, 286-292, 360, 364-365 
possessive, 102 
possessive clauses, 290 
postpositional phrases 

embedded, 273; modifying nouns, 
273 

postpositions 

and adverbs, 123-124; associative, 

124- 125, 135; of case, 103-106; 
‘during’, 126-127; the(nagu) ‘like’, 

125- 126; locational, 123-124, 230- 
231; ‘up to’, 126-127; ‘until’, 126- 
127 

postposing 

of nouns, 265; of noun phrases, 271 
predicate adjectives, 199-202, 206, 
210-212,277 

present relevance, 382-383 
present tense, 283, 357-361, 366-369, 
371-372, 379-382 

present verb forms, 167-169, 171, 178 
presuppositions, 343, 402-403, 448, 
458 

previous mentions, 115 
primary objects, 315 
Prithvi Narayan Shah, 20-21 
progressive, 377, 399 See also con¬ 
tinuous, 
prohibitives 

auxiliary, 338; description of, 
182-185; honorific, 182, 184; as 
the negative of an imperative, 338; 
paratactic, 185; plural, 183-184; 
prefix, 58, 181 
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prohibitive constructions, 337-339 
pronouns 

definitional limitation of, 129; deic¬ 
tic, 142-145, 147-148, 151-152, 
487; as differentiated from nouns, 
90; distal, 131; exclusive, 7, 132, 
170; first-person, 129, 130 table 8, 
170; forms of personal, 132-133; 
honorific, 130, 170, 172; inclusive, 
7, 132, 170; indefinite, 245, 325; 
interrogative, 325, 487; and noun¬ 
phrase elements, 262; proximal, 
131; proximity, 130; second- 
person, 130 table 9, 170; third- 
person, 130, 131 table 10, 132, 170. 
See also personal pronouns, 
“prosodic sentences”, 89, 485, 503-506 
prosody 

description of, 69-89; and hesita¬ 
tion particles, 145; interaction with 
syntax, 88, 432, 503-514; prosodic 
embedding, 507-513; and quoted 
speech, 490-492 
Proto-Newar, 168, 218, 437 
Proto-T ibeto-B urman 

agreement systems of, 7; causative 
prefix *s-, 4; evidence for, 3 
pro-verbs, 302 

proximals, 131, 141, 146-147, 151-152 
punctuals, 471 
purpose clauses 

in a copula complement, 277; rela¬ 
tivized, 393 

purposive adverbial clauses, 473-475 
purposive 

verb forms, 188 
Pyangao dialect, 14 

quantifiers 

‘all/every’, 215-216; borrowed, 
215; criteria for a lexical class, 
214; description of, 214-227; dual 
function as an intensifier, 215; 
lexical, 214-217; numerals, 217- 
220; ordering within the noun 
phrase, 135-136, 264-268; in se¬ 
quence, 270 


quantity 

degree, 150; markers of, 141, 149- 
150, 245 
questions 

and the agreement particle, 259; in¬ 
formation, 250, 343; and non- 
embedded nominalizations, 401; 
polar, 254, 341-342, 447-450; and 
post-verbal arguments, 328; tag, 
255, 278-279, 342; and the verb 
yet- ‘do’, 302; yes/no, 254, 341- 
342. See also interrogatives. 
question particle, 254-255, 341-342 
quoted speech, See reported speech. 

raising, 409-410, 414, 419-420 
rapid speech, 44, 56 
rate of speech, 69 
realis 

and adverbial clauses, 465; and 
auxiliary verbs, 332; and nominali- 
zation, 394, 413; and the present 
tense, 368; and relative clauses, 390 
recapitulations, 438, 471, 473,492, 513 
recipients, 113 
reciprocals, 346 
recursion, 273, 498 
reduplication 

for emphasis, 289; of ideophones, 
234; and lexical quantifiers, 214; 
and numerals, 220; of the reflexive 
pronoun, 346 of the verb stem, 48; 
and word structure, 63 
reference 

and noun phrases, 209; and per¬ 
sonal pronouns, 129; and simple 
adjectives, 209; and adjectival 
verbs, 198-199 
referential arguments, 303 
“referential density”, 321 
reflexives 

as a construction, 344-346; as a cri¬ 
terion for subject, 313-315; em¬ 
phatic reflexive construction, 345 
regressive gemination, 519 
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relative clauses 

and apposition, 406-407; bistruc- 
tural analyses involving, 352; and 
combination of clauses, 393; com¬ 
parison to correlative clauses, 488; 
coordination of, 270, 393; as a cri¬ 
terion for object, 317; as a criterion 
for subject, 312-313; and distribu¬ 
tion of nominalizers, 390, 406; em¬ 
bedded, 273; headless, 90-91, 94- 
95, 97, 241, 398; modification of 
nouns in, 388-394; and omission of 
the head noun, 392; ordering within 
the noun phrase, 262-264; and the 
participial construction, 432; per¬ 
sonal pronouns as heads of, 129; in 
the syntactic sentence, 498-500 
remote past, 365 
repeated events, 358 
reported speech 

direct quotation, 415-418, 422- 
423, 436-438; indirect quotation, 
415-417; pronominal reference in, 
147; prosodic embedding, 508- 
509; sentence, 489-498; and syn¬ 
tactic complexity, 493-498. 
restrictive particle, 237, 246 
retroflexes, 36-38 
Role and Reference Grammar, 453 
roots, 63 

rounded vowels, 47, 52, 59 
rhyme, 80 

Sanskrit, 9, 91 
scope, 340 

scope of negation, 348 
secondary objects, 315 
semantics, 140-141,220 
sentence-final particles, 254-260, 512 
sentence quoted speech, 489-498 
sentences 

complex, 186; description of, 
485-514; hierarchical organization, 
498-503; linear sequencing of 
clauses in, 498-503; “narrative”, 
511-514; preplanning of, 497; 
“prosodic”, 89, 485, 503-506, 511- 


514; syntactic, 486, 511-514; syn¬ 
tax-prosody interaction, 506-514 
sequential ordering, 383-385; 434, 439- 
441,444,449 
Shah dynasty, 8 
simple adjectives 

attributive, 209-210; borrowed, 
208; description of, 207-212; in¬ 
flection of, 211; predicative, 210- 
212; referential, 209-210 
simulative adverbial clauses, 476 
singular, 129 
“Sinosphere”, 3 
Sino-Tibetan, 2-5, 387 
size, 151 
‘some; any’, 140 
sonority, 70 

sortal classifiers, 220-225 
sources, 120 
South Asia, 

as a linguistic area, 111, 428 
specificity, 241, 249, 265 
standard of comparison, 350 
“starting point”, 323 
states 

cognitive, 295-296; and demonstra¬ 
tives of type and characteristic, 

149; emotional, 295-296; entrance 
into, 280; and future tense, 356, 

367; gradual entrance into, 212; ex¬ 
tended, 382-383; and imperfectiv- 
ity, 366; ongoing, 200-201, 210- 
211; and the past-anterior tense, 
364, 369; and the past tense, 362; 
and the present tense, 359, 371; in 
the participial construction, 441; 
temporary, 378 
stative verbs, 230, 368 
stimulus noun phrases, 294-300 
stops 

bilabial, 35; dental, 36; glottal, 50; 
oral, 33-39; phonemic contrasts, 39; 
retroflex, 36-38; velar, 38-39; 
voiceless unaspirated, 62 
stress 

on clitics, 104; description of, 64- 
68 ; interaction with intonation, 66- 
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68; lexical, 44; phrasal (see phrasal 
accent); on phonological words, 
519; on postpositions, 105 
subjects 

absolutive, 106-110, 284; and 
complementation, 311-312, 319, 
419; criteria for, 308; and dative 
experiencers, 318; in ditransitive 
clauses, 304-306, 418; ergative, 
106-110; the grammatical, 284, 
300, 337; grammatical relations, 
308-315; of the imperative, 179; 
and nominalization, 392; per¬ 
son/number suffixes, 170; of pos¬ 
sessive clauses, 290; proleptic, 

452; and reflexives, 313-315, 319, 
344; and relative clauses, 312-313, 
318, 390, 398; and topics, 246; and 
verb agreement, 308-311, 318 
subordinate,452-453, 478-482 
substratum interference, 22 
suffixation, 90-91, 97-98, 104 
superlative constructions. See compara¬ 
tive and superlative constructions, 
switch reference, 457 
syllables 

and allophones, 51; codas, 61-62; 
non-initial, 50; nucleuses, 61-62; 
onsets, 59; open, 52; and phrasal 
accent, 71, 85; and pitch, 54; in 
rapid speech, 56; reduction, 44, 

519; rhymes, 61-62, 80; and stress, 
64; structure in vowel sequences, 
53; and terminal pitch contours, 75, 
80 

syllable structure, 61-63 
syndesis, 484 

syntactic complexity, 493-506 
syntactic constructions 

affected participants, 333-336; ne¬ 
gation, 347-349 
syntactic finality, 87 
syntactic reanalysis, 352, 375,404 
syntax-prosody interactions, 506-514 
“syntax/prosody mismatches”, 88, 509- 
511 


tag questions, 255, 278-279, 342 
“tail-head linking”, 438 
Tansen dialect, 14 
Tauthali dialect, 15, 169 
temporal adverbial clauses 

description of, 467-473; verb 
forms in, 188 

temporal adverbials, 244, 246, 367 
temporal adverbs, 228-230 
temporal overlap, 470 
tense and aspect, 354-386 
tenses 

and adverbial clauses, 479; anteri¬ 
ority 382-385; description of, 
354-373; future, 168-169, 171, 

178, 187, 189, 355-357, 366-367, 
371, 380, 399; historical present, 
361, 370; interaction of, 366-368; 
interplay in narratives, 368-373; 
and negation, 176-177; past, 168- 
169, 171-172, 176-178, 256, 361- 
363, 366-367, 371-372, 379, 383; 
past-anterior, 168, 172, 177, 280, 
355, 363-369, 379, 383; present, 
168-169, 171, 176-178,283, 357- 
361, 366-369, 371-372, 379-382; 
remote past, 365; verb forms, 168- 
169, 176-177 

tense and lax vowels, 47, 55 
terminal pitch contours 

description of, 75-87; fall, 75-79; 
high fall, 75-76; level, 79-80; mid 
fall, 75-76; marked rise, 81, 83; 
“narrative final”, 79; rise-fall, 85- 
87, 491; rise, 80-85 
terminal intonation contours, 69, 73, 
491 

Tibeto-Burman 

and correlative constructions, 489 
description of, 2-5; markers of 
adverbial clauses, 462; number of 
languages, 2; typological charac¬ 
teristics, 2-3, 489; unusual behav¬ 
ior of ‘one’, 218; verb morphology 
171 

time expressions, 391 
topicalization, 465 
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topics 

and constituent order, 323-327; 
marking of, 246 

topic particle, 237, 246-248, 252, 323 
transitional continuity, 87-89, 504-505, 
509-511 

transitive clauses 

constituent order within, 322-326; 
description of, 300-304; and the 
morphological causative, 331-332; 
structure of, 300 
transitive verbs 

borrowed, 156; casemarking of, 
107-110; causative, 330; classifica¬ 
tion of, 154; nasalization in, 167; 
yet -, 299, 302 
transitivity 

casemarking of subjects, 106-110; 
and nominalization, 108, 396, 404- 
407; parameters of, 404-405; verb 
forms, 154 
types, 137, 148-149 

valence, 331-332, 335 
variation 

inflectional, 158; phonetic, 41-42, 
49,51, 129, 191,238,456, 467; as 
a “problem”, 28-29; prosodic, 76, 
85, 505; of vowel harmony, 58 
velars, 38-39 
verb agreement 

as a criterion for subject, 308-311; 
“disagreement”, 172-175, 310; and 
the existential verb, 192, 288; his¬ 
torical evidence for, 7; of person 
and number, 169-175, 288; in Ti- 
beto-Burman. See also verb forms, 
verbal complements 

description of, 395-400; distribu¬ 
tion of nominalizers, 396; of ju-en 
con-a , 398-400, 406; nominalized 
plus kha, 396 

of the stative copula, 397. See also 
complementation, 
verb forms 

in adverbial clauses, 187-188; af¬ 
firmative, 167; affirmative finite, 


168; affirmative and negative com¬ 
pared, 176-178; causative, 190, 

383; concessive, 187; conditional, 
187; copula, 190-191; description 
of, 157-190; existential, 191-192; 
historical reconstruction of, 167, 
180; hortative, 189, 193; impera¬ 
tive, 179-184, 193; infinitive, 187; 
irregular, 190-194, 385; list of ver¬ 
bal affixes, 516-518; negative, 193; 
nominalized, 187; non-finite, 186- 
190; optative, 185-186, 203; parti¬ 
cipial, 167, 187, 190; person and 
number, 169-175; primary tables, 
159-166; prohibitive, 182-185; pur¬ 
posive, 188; in temporal adverbial 
clauses, 188 

verbless clauses, 199, 277, 283-284 
verb phrases, 453-455, 499, 501-503 
verbs 

adjectival, 94, 195-207, 350, 393; 
“ambitransitive”, 107; borrowed, 
156-157; classification of, 154; of 
cognition and utterance, 412, 415- 
417,422-424; description of, 154- 
194; as differentiated from nouns, 
90; ditransitive, 304; finite, 154- 
155, 486; as grammatical words, 
520; historical reconstruction, 170- 
172; motion, 230, 292-294; inflec¬ 
tional morphology of, 157-190; in¬ 
transitive, 107-110,154,157,167, 
180; as a lexical class, 154; modal, 
418-419,425; non-finite, 154-155; 
paradigms of, 157-190; phonotac- 
tics, 154-156; of perception, 409- 
412; performative, 360; stative, 

230, 368; stem alternation of, 167- 
168; stem classes of, 155-158, 167- 
168, 176-177, 179-181, 183-185, 
187-188, 190, 192; tense, 168-169; 
transitive, 107-110, 154, 156, 167, 
299, 302. See also verb agreement, 
verb forms. 

“versatile verbs”, 333, 373, 433 
vigesimal numerals, 219-220 
vocatives, 86 
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voicing, 33-34 
voice onset time, 33-34 
voice quality, 79 

volition, 109, 172-174, 340, 405-406 
vowel harmony, 58-61, 182, 185, 193, 
519 

vowel length, 54, 218 
vowels 

and the co-occurrence of glides, 61; 
description of, 44-61; deletion of, 
103, 158; devoicing of, 103; front¬ 
ing, 51; hiatus, 50, 53-55; high, 47, 
54-56, 62; in sequence, 53; low, 51- 
54; mid, 47-51, 54, 61; nasal, 46; 
phonological processes, 218, 237- 
238; rounded, 47, 52, 59; shorten¬ 
ing, 54-55; tense and lax, 47 


wh-questions. See information ques¬ 
tions, 
words 

phonological and grammatical, 
519-521, See also particular lexical 
classes. 

word formation, 142 
word order, 198 

constituent order, 320-329; in in¬ 
transitive clauses, 287 
word structure, 63 

yes/no questions. See polar questions, 
zero anaphora, 478, 503 



